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GOD IN HISTORY- 



BOOK V. 



THE KELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ARYANS. 



CHAPTER L 

GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 
SURVEY AND PLAN OF THE FIFTH AND SIXTH BOOKS. 

If we take a rapid survey of those leading features in the 
development of religious consciousness among the Chris- 
tian Aryans, which are universally recognized, and then 
combine with this a retrospective glance at the facts 
brought forward in our former volumes, one remarkable 
contrast will immediately challenge our notice. In the 
leading phenomena of this class, which the history of our 
world has as yet exhibited to our view, no higher unity 
has presented itself than that of nationahty or ethnologi- 
cal idiosyncracy. On the Semitic domain, we do, indeed, 
encounter in Abraham a man of God who does not find 
his nationality ready-made, but founds it himself; and 
who, from a simple Chaldean, becomes in Canaan, through 
a divine inspiration, the author of a rehgion adapted for 
all mankind. But all the other men of God, including 
Moses himself, frame a national religion. Nor have we, 
as yet, among the Aryans found such a phenomenon. 
Zoroaster is an Iranian Bactrian, Buddha an Aryan 
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2 GOD IN HISTORY. [Book V. 

Indian. As soon as the Aryan intellect grows powerful in 
Ionia and Hellas, everything beneath its influence wears 
or acquires a Hellenic shape. The Eoman empire, it is 
true, formed a mixed nationaUty, and gave birth to a 
Hellenico-Eoman rehgious consciousness. But the unity 
of the national element therein is but external, having 
superstition for its base, and scepticism for its superstruc- 
ture, while hypocrisy furnishes its buttresses and decora- 
tion. At most, what remains as Hellenic religion is a 
shallow, lifeless worship of Humanity. Imperial pagan- 
ism brings forth no new, world-historical offspring, that 
rises above the grandeur of the ancient national ele- 
ment, or ' even maintains that element in a condition of 
healthy development. Everything is national ; the sacred 
traditions no less than the rites. Hence, in exhibiting 
the development of Aryan religious consciousness, we 
have hitherto had to divide our subject according to the 
distinctions of the various nationalities. What is it then 
which now compels us to abandon this method, if we 
would understand the subsequent unfolding of the re- 
ligious sense ? What is the reason why the national ele- 
ment retires into the background? It can only result 
from the pressure of some force commensurate with the 
whole range of Humanity, and some force that is truly 
inward and spiritual in its nature. That is to say, in other 
words, the motive force of the new configuration assumed 
by the life of Humanity is only to be found, if found 
anywhere, in the personality of Jesus of Nazareth. The 
pure human consciousness of God must have found ex- 
pression in that Personality as it has done in no other. 
History, indeed, cannot treat of aught that transcends the 
limits of human nature and human personality, without 
ceasing to be history. Nevertheless, we shall be com- 
pelled to pronounce the shape which that Personahty as- 
sumed, — ^free from the bonds at once of self-interest, of 
nationality, and of the age, — in an absolutely unique de- 
gree something divine, in order to understand the effects 
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it produced. Unless, indeed, we renounce the principle 
that a cause must be of like nature with its effect, and 
must, too, be something higher, since it is the fountain- 
head! 

Thus the contemplation of this unique religious con- 
sciousness forms the sacred vestibule to the grand course 
of development which, receiving its primary impulse from 
Christ, has now been gradually unfolding itself before our 
eyes for nearly 2000 years. We must separate between 
the Apostles and Evangelists, and the Person of the Christ 
Whom they have proclaimed to the world, and the his- 
torical acquaintance with Whom has been preserved to us 
by their writings. They are rather to be considered as 
forming the Semitic rudiment of the Church's develop- 
ment, but a rudiment pregnant with the germs of the 
whole Ufe of Humanity. In the history of man's religious 
consciousness, Christ is not the latest of the Jewish 
prophets, but the Father of the Christian prophets and 
nations — ^the Son of Man and the Son of God. The 
Apostles are His witnesses, the earliest of all Semitic 
Christians, and the primary founders of the Christian 
Churches. It is undisputed that from this date onwards, 
that development of the rehgious consciousness which 
has taken place among the Christian Aryans, has been 
the depositary of the dominant religious consciousness of 
mankind at large. But this development is unintelligible 
apart from that unique Personality. It is only by a con- 
tinual comparison of the perfect Personality of Jesus, and 
of the lofty goal which He has set before us, with the de- 
velopment, national and individual, which has attached 
itself to Him, that we obtain a standard by which to 
measure the import of past Christian ages, a key to the 
understanding of ourselves and our own age, and a clue 
to guide our guesses at the future ; but this knowledge 
does confer " peace of heart, peace of conscience." 

Thus we shall not present the series of rehgious de- 
velopments among the Christian Aryans according to 
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4 GOD IN HISTOKV. [Book V. 

nationalities, but according to the two highest mental 
antitheses ; namely, the respective achievements of the 
Community on the one hand, and the Individual on the 
other. This dual division is based upon the nature of 
man and the duality of the divine idea of Humanity, as 
made up of individual personalities, and as one Whole. 
In our delineation of the Graeco-Eoman world also, this 
dualism formed the groundwork, but it was as yet subor- 
dinated to the distinctions of nationality. Here, as there, 
the consciousness of the Community exhibits itself as 
two-fold. On the one hand, as that of the religious, and 
on the other as that of the civil fellowship. And while 
the former, in its contemplation of God, presupposes the 
existence of the universe, so does the latter presuppose 
the existence of God while engaged in the consideration 
of the world and its human order. But in the Hellenic 
development, the sense of a religious fellowship very early 
fades into the background behind the overpowering sense 
of the grandeur of the actual civil fellowship, and we 
have scarcely any other proof of its presence than is 
furnished by what we know of the literature of the na- 
tion. In the Christian development, on the contrary, our 
knowledge of the religious common life, both in worship 
and in organization, rests upon authentic documents ; its 
history lies before us equally well attested with that of 
the civil conamunity, and its healthy life is no less import- 
ant for our purposes than that of the latter. 

Thus the exhibition of this common consciousness will 
form our first division in the consideration of each period. 
Of these there will be three, — the Persecuted Church, the 
Hierarchical Church, the Eeformed Church. Under each 
of these heads, our second section will be devoted to the re- 
hgious consciousness of the prophets of the period. We had 
at first thought of dividing this whole account into our two 
concluding Books, but the importance of the results yielded 
by our enquiry, and of the consequences to be deduced 
therefrom, have proved themselves so overpowering that 
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we have felt it our duty to compress the historical survey 
into one Book. Moreover in such an account of the most 
recent past of the now-existing nations of the civilized 
world, completeness in our review of well-known individual 
facts is of less consequence than a clear apprehension of 
the world-wide historical import of the phenomena. Not 
that we desire arbitrarily to raise certain details into 
prominence while bridging over the chasms between them 
by authoritative dicta^ or the doctrines of any speculative 
system. On the contrary, the facts which are decisive in 
their bearing upon the particular point in question, will 
be presented fully and consecutively in their best authen- 
ticated form, upon the authority of critical examination, 
and of my own independent researches. But only those 
salient points will be presented which bear upon universal 
history. Any details that are here taken for granted are 
such as have gradually been established on a secure 
footing by the honest and arduous critical investigation of 
the three last centuries. With regard to some of them 
the author may venture to refer his readers to the re- 
searches and critical observations made by himself in his 
former works. 

Of course, there is also a perfectly distinct scientific 
point of view from which we might contemplate the phe- 
nomena presented by universal history. We might, indeed, 
starting from the phenomena of the spiritual consciousness, 
attempt to reach universal formulae of the laws of develop- 
ment, either upon the path of pure speculation or in 
methodical connection with well-attested facts. We simply 
say that such is not the method pursued in the present 
work. We do not intend here to set up any system. 
The actual and regulative facts shall speak for them- 
selves to the minds of our cultivated and earnest contem- 
poraries. 

The grounds which have determined the author to begin 
with the historical delineation are various. In the first 
place, he believes that a considerable portion of the most 
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important facts of the world's history bearing upon this 
subject, have not as yet been even so much as examined 
in a satisfactory manner or with reference to their con- 
catenation in universal history. Far less, therefore, can he 
assume that they have already been brought under the 
focus of that universal religious consciousness and com- 
pared with each other as mutually connected facts relating 
to the most deeply implanted instinct of the human race. 
In the second place, he thinks he shall be able to show 
that the reason why the attempts hitherto made to exhibit 
the laws regulating the development of man's conscious- 
ness of God in History by means of pure speculation have 
failed, is, that from the very nature of the laws of our in- 
telligence, as made known to us by experience, the method 
of pure speculation by itself is no more capable of landing 
us in true knowledge than that of mere empirical obser- 
vation. But, lastly, he is quite convinced that it is possible 
to discover a historico-speculative, therefore truly scientific 
method, and by it to attain to a positive knowledge of the 
motive principle of the spiritual Kosmos placed under the 
conditions of Time; a knowledge which shall not only possess 
equal validity with our knowledge of the principle of motion 
in the physical Kosmos, but shall yield a far deeper under- 
standing of the nature of things. As soon as the author has 
brought the present work to completion, he will deem it 
his duty to lay before the world his contribution to the 
philosophical treatment of man's religious consciousness 
founded on this basis. Thus the Organon Reale which we 
seek, will have to draw the outlines of a method which 
is capable of teaching us to find the principle of evolution 
in Humanity, and the laws of motion of the Finite Mind 
in the world's history. Let us now enter the holy vestibule 
of the last epoch in human development which we have to 
consider. 
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CHAPTER IL 

CHEIST : OR, THE CONSCIOUSNESS EXPRESSED BY JESUS 
RESPECTING THE DIVINE AGENCY IN HUMAN HISTORY. 

Even were we destitute of that which we actually possess 
— a veracious tradition respecting the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth, and the history of his three years of public 
teaching — a glance at the mental development of Humanity 
during the last eighteen centuries would compel us to 
assume the existence of some singularly exalted, holy 
Personality as the cause, and not simply the occasion, of 
that revolution in man's view of the universe. The 
mightiest of all mental revolutions (being no less than the 
introduction of a new formation of life) which the history 
of our world presents, points towards some corresponding, 
therefore still mightier, because originating. Personality ; 
and any sober and thoughtful philosophy of history must 
demand such a PersonaHty as a postulate. For the pro- 
gress of any historical development reveals the defects and 
eiTors of the founder of a religion at least as clearly as his 
greatness and his truths ; generally, indeed, far more 
clearly than the latter. It is one of the most alarming 
symptoms of this century that a philosophical study and 
theory of the universe should have been able to gain a foot- 
ing which entirely ignores this relation of the cause to the 
eflFect, and places the true originating personality in the 
background. For such a theory is based on a refusal to 
recognize the Divine power of personality, or, in other 
words, of cultured and matured moral individuality ; and 
this amounts to a denial of the supreme worth of morality 
above all mere intellectual thought. The God of such a 
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view is and remains for ever dead Thought, not hving 
Will, making itself known by its activity within us. As 
we have already remarked, in our Introductory Book, 
there is no living principle in the Community which has 
not previously taken flesh and blood in some actual human, 
conscious personality. Now, the history of the Christian 
consciousness of God is precisely, by this instinctive postu- 
late of the uncorrupted popular consciousness, raised into 
an irrefragable truth. To nothing else than to the purity 
and universality of that consciousness of God which is re- 
flected in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, can we ascribe 
the fact that the Ideal of Humanity has emerged victorious 
from the ruins beneath which it seemed for ever entombed, 
at first in consequence of a civilization destitute of ideals, 
and afterwards of a barbarism groping about in blind 
ignorance. Nothing else than the harmony of His doctrine 
and His Kfe, with the eternal laws of the moral order of 
the world, afibrds an adequate explanation of the great 
fact that the behef in the unity and future re-union of all 
mankind has never again been lost since His day, but, on 
the contrary, has struck deepest root in the life of the 
peoples, and is constantly tending to rule and mould the 
destinies of the nations in ever-widening circles. 

When Jesus, with that divine self-consciousness which 
is precisely the highest human abnegation of self, and with 
that martyr-resolve devoid of all egotistic reserves, shattered 
the lifeless and life-destroying shell of degenerate Mosaism, 
He not only set free the spirit of the great Jewish law- 
giver, imprisoned and petrified within that shell, but also 
unfettered the loftier spirit — loftier, because more widely 
human, and less encumbered with inconsistencies — ^which 
dwelt in Abraham, the founder of the religion of the free 
Spirit. Inasmuch as Jesus threw down the wall of parti- 
tion which separated Jews and Greeks, and thereby held 
the whole world of that age in a pernicious dualism. He 
opened to view the inward bond that connected the life 
of Semites and Japhetites, a knowledge of which was in- 
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dispensable to the onward development of the race at 
large. Up to this time, the irreconcileable schism between 
these two races had formed the lever that had set the 
world's history in motion. A further consequence of 
which was that germs of life which organically belonged 
to each other were torn apart and held in the attitude of 
mutual antagonism. According to the saying of Jesus, it 
was not Moses but Abraham who had seen " the day of 
the Lord and was glad." But it was precisely because 
Jesus could assert with truth and self-consciousness; 
" Before Abraham was, I am" — because the Divine Nature, 
which is above all conditions of Time and discord and 
difference, dwelt immediately in Him — because the infinite 
factor in Him had absolutely sublimated into itself the finite 
factor — that He was able to conceive the idea of one un- 
divided Humanity, of the unity linking together its varied 
fortunes and ultimate destiny ; — to live for that Humanity, 
and to give Himself to death, conscious that He was thereby 
effecting the redemption of the Spirit. To the same cause 
must we ascribe it that the conception of Humanity which 
welled forth from Him has fertilized all nations containing 
within them the seeds of life, and given them power to 
regard themselves as the children of one race, as members 
of one kingdom of God, and in the strength imparted by 
this faith to trace the dark paths of the fortunes of this 
One Humanity. 

Needs must that Humanity should be baptised anew 
through suffering and death into the Divine, in order that 
it might attain to a full sense of its godlike vocation, its 
temporal fall, and its eternal destination. Needs must that 
through loving servitude it should rise to that sense of 
brotherhood which is the ground of all fellowship and all 
bonds of race or nation. But all this presupposes that men 
have been individually conducted to freedom by release 
from the burden of sin, that is, of their own selfish nature. 
Thus alone could that true moral individuality grow up 
which we call personality, and which is the only true root 
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of a fruitful development of the Divine in Humanity. Each 
individual human soul has sprung forth from the Eternal, 
and after traversing its span in Time will return into the 
bosom of the Eternal again, in so far as the living seed of 
the Eternal has shot up in it here on earth. But it is the 
destiny of Humanity at large to reaKze progressively the 
Eternal in the Temporal. 

Now, what is the faith which Christ demands in order 
to fulfil this divine vocation of Humanity? It finds its 
simple yet most sublime expression in the three first peti- 
tions of the Lord's prayer ; " Hallowed be Thy name^ 
Thy kingdom come^ Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
heaven.'' For we cannot translate this into the language 
of our intellectual conceptions otherwise than as contain- 
ing the petitions : " May all mankind put into act the will 
and the love of God. May the reaUties of history corre- 
spond to the eternal idea, despite all the defects and 
limitations incident to the finite ; so that the eternal or 
heavenly may consciously reflect itself in the temporal or 
earthly." Mankind is meant to become firee and united. 
This it can only do by means of the liberation of the mind 
from selfishness. But, as soon as the isolating Self is seen 
to be the evil principle, and its dethronement the vocation 
of Humanity, do individuals and communities, races and 
nations, stretch forth to each other the hand of brother- 
hood. But the pathway to this goal lies through the 
dissolution of selfish empires, therefore, through bloodshed 
and death. Such was the conscious Hfe and conscious 
death of Jesus. " I am come to send fire on the earth ; 
and what would I that it were already kindled ? ' ^ 

Now, these three petitions cx)rrespond to the three series 
of development in the Community founded by Jesus, — that 
of the free congregation or Church (Ecclesia)— that of the 
spiritual worship — that of the brotherly love which solves 
all discords. In the first series, we shall see how the free 

* Luke xii. 49. 
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congregation of believers, based on Christian family dis- 
cipline, are called upon to render all brotherly aids to each 
other, to obey their elders for God's sake, paying obedience 
to all civil laws — ^yet ready to suffer death for conscience' 
sake. In the second, we behold the working out of the 
Drinciple that all which appertains to the province of re- 
igion, i.e.^ to the acting out of man's consciousness of the 
Divine, must spring from the inward disposition of the 
heart ; hence, that no external act of devotion or brotherly 
service has any religious value per se^ or even has in itself, 
as an act, a higher value than any other act. These two 
series of development are brought into connection with 
each other, and with the outer world, by the third, namely, 
the fulfilment of the supreme commandment given by 
Jesus, that every sentiment and every act should resolve 
itself into ministering love. As the result of these three 
courses of development, this actual world is to become 
the Kingdom of God. For the Kingdom of God spoken of 
in this prayer is unquestionably one which is to take place 
on earth. The individual "has eternal life" when he 
comes to know God's eternal love manifested under the 
conditions of Time. Humanity is destined to be the re- 
presentative and realization of the Eternal on this earth. 
The perfect fulfilment of this ought to and will take 
place on this earth. Such is the postulate of the faith 
taught by Christ. 

That which is eternal in God, lived in Jesus of Nazareth 
within the compass of one brief human life, but in personal 
entirety. After His death began the development of the 
Community or Church through the Spirit of Jesus, the 
Spirit of the Eternal Father. This process commenced 
first of all in the persons of the disciples, who were to be 
His witnesses. The respective personal endowments and 
characters of these leaders of the nascent development 
supplemented each other, and thus no lasting divisions 
arose, but there grew up a unity in multiplicity which 
became the type of the rehgious consciousness of the 
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Christian communities. Thus was manifested, for the first 
time, the divine incarnation of Humanity in the Church,^ 
as there had before been manifested in Christ the incar- 
nation of God in an individual life. But the manifestation 
of God in the Church is a perpetual coming-to-be^ not a 
consummated fact. It was by slow degrees, in silent ob- 
scurity, and amidst persecution, that this spiritual Per- 
sonality entered the Grseco-Eoman world as the presence 
of God in Man. But from the moment that Christianity 
became the state-religion — a kingdom of this world, with 
laws enforced by the coercion of the civil power — the 
religious consciousness that had animated the early Church 
became entangled in manifold complications, and various 
anomaUes arose, in which we are all consciously or uncon- 
sciously more or less involved. 

The aim of the present work is confined to exhibiting, 
in its broad general outlines, how the beliefs entertained 
by the Christian world respecting its own destinies and the 

^ The word here translated '^ Church " is the same translated in the pre- 
vious sentence '^ community," and in other places " congregation." It is 
'* GememdCy'' equivalent to " community " or " society," and is used equally of 
the civil or ecclesiastical fellowship. Bunsen constantly employs this term in 
speaking of the Church in preference to the word " Kirche,^^ because the latter 
term has come with the Germans to be almost restricted to the hierarchical 
or clerical authorities of the Church, while " Gemeinde " is the word most 
generally current among the German Protestants to denote the Church at 
large, and the term " Catholic Church " with them is exclusively applied to 
the Roman Catholic communion. Among ourselves, on the contrary, the 
definition of the Church in our nineteenth Article — " a congregation of 
faithful men, in which the pure word of God is preached, and the Sacra- 
ments duly administered,*' is so completely the accepted sense of the word 
'' Church " no less among the various bodies of Nonconformists than in the 
Anglican communion, that we are in no danger of confounding *'nhe 
Church " with the clergy ; while, on the other hand, the term " congregation" 
is not used among us to denote the collective Eccleda, but either the laity in 
contradistinction to the clergy, or else individual gatherings of Christians 
in contradistinction to the whole Christian society, and " Congregational' 
ists " is the title assumed by that sect, which negatives the idea of any 
visible universal Christian union, and insists on the absolute independence 
of single congregations. For these reasons I have translated the word 
" Gemeinde " in each instance according to what seemed to me to be the 
leading idea in the particular passage, by the terms ^ Church," '* Church at 
large," ^^ congregation," " community," " society," or " laity." — Te. 
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actual presence of God in the world, have developed them- 
selves out of the religious consciousness of Jesus of 
Nazareth. For the Christian belief is essentially the belief 
in Christ's personal Divine consciousness, that is to say, 
the belief that Jesus beheld, and has therefore proclaimed 
the truth as it lived in His own Divine consciousness ; and 
that we possess an adequate knowledge of what He did 
actually assert on the subject. 

And, in fact, it is hard to say whether the uniqueness 
and sublimity of that consciousness of God has been more 
signally manifested in that which Jesus has Himself said 
and taught respecting the development of God's Kingdom 
upon earth, or in that which He has left to the free un- 
folding of the Spirit in the communities founded by Him, 
and the consequent growth of the Divine element in 
Humanity. We have seen how all that was excellent in 
the persons and teachings of the earher Founders of re- 
ligions, had forfeited its power of adaptation to mankind 
at large and become more or less one-sided, arbitrary, 
conventional (and in so far false and inefficient), because 
external prescriptions of merely accidental, or at all events, 
non-essential worth or suitability for mankind at large had 
been mixed up with the pure inward apprehension of God, 
and were conceived of and clung to as an essential part of 
religion ; whether these prescriptions related to sacrifices 
and rites, or to a certain form for the organization ©f the 
communities. According to the rules of ordinary human 
wisdom, nothing could be more unwise than what Jesus 
did, and evidently did consciously and designedly: — viz., 
to found a religious community without positive enact- 
ments and definitions on these two points. And yet it is 
precisely this which is the ground of the indestructibihty 
and universality of Christ's rehgion. Nay, might it not be 
susceptible of philosophic proof that this " folly of man " 
is the true wisdom ? May not the contrary so-called ra- 
tional view of the case prove to be, strictly speaking, tlie 
irrational, precisely because it is the unspiritual view? It 
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proceeds upon the assumption that what is external has its 
ground of subsistence in itself, while, on the contrary, all 
that exists under the condition of Time, by the very terms 
of the case, has its cause external to itself. It has its 
existence only in virtue of its cause, and is intelligible 
only when recognized to be not self-existent but tempo- 
rary. But that assumption places the Temporary above 
the Permanent, which is a logical contradiction. The 
outward religion is not the mother but the child of the 
inward ; nay, so soon as any independent importance and 
efficacy is ascribed to it, it inevitably becomes the death 
of the true consciousness of God. 

We must now endeavour to exhibit those points of the 
religion of Jesus which bear upon the presence and power 
of the Divine Element in human history, in the same man- 
ner in which we collected together the sayings of other 
prophets of Humanity, and placed them under the focus 
of their respective apprehensions of the presence of God. 
The method which we have chosen for this purpose is the 
following : — ^We shall restrict our attention to the main 
points which we have found occasion to consider in our 
history of man's rehgious consciousness. We shall then 
briefly state what appears to us the substantive idea of 
each several point, and illustrate our position by the as- 
sertions of Jesus bearing upon that point. The words of 
His disciples we shall only adduce, in the second place, as 
explanatory and illustrative. Finally, we shall, in each 
case, gather up the historical result from the point of view 
taken by our present enquiry. 

The order in which we have arranged our propositions 
has its ground in the design of bringing before our 
readers, in the first instance, Christ's own consciousness 
respecting Himself and His relations to the disciples ; and 
then, in the second place, Christ's own view of the results 
which would follow from the continuous working on and 
on of this belief in the Church and in mankind at large. 
By this method we are conducted to the twelve following 
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propositions, which we shall now bring before our readers 
in the order above indicated. 

1. The Eternal^ Jesus, Humanity, 

God, in His own Essence, the Eternal, dwells in man, 
and ought to be discerned as the true Divine Principle of 
man's Being and his Highest Good. In Jesus this union 
was absolutely perfect, so as to constitute a spiritual 
Nature. 

"No man can come to me except the Father, which hath sent 
me, draw him : and I will raise him up at the last day." ^ 

" Then said Jesus unto them. When ye have lifted up the 
Sod of Man, then shall ye know that I am he, and that I do 
nothing of myself; but as my Father hath taught me, I speak 
these things.." ^ 

" Jesus answered and said unto him. If a man love me he will 
keep my words : and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him." ' 

" Jesus answered them, Is it not written in your law, I said 
ye are gods ? If he called them gods, unto whom the Word of 
God came, and the Scripture cannot be broken ; say ye of him, 
whom the Father hath sanctified, and sent into the world, thou 
blasphemest, because I said, I am the Son of God ? " * 

"Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word, that they all may be 
one, as thou. Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also 
may be one in us : that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me. And the glory which thou gavest me I have given 
them, that they may be one even as we are one : I in them, and 
thou in me, that they may be made perfect in me, and that the 
world may know that thou hast sent me, and hast loved them, 
as thou hast loved me." ® 

" All things are delivered to me of my Father, and no man 
knoweth who the Son is but the Father, and who the Father is 
but the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal Him." ® 

" But Jesus answered them. My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work. 

» John vi. 44. » John viii. 28. » John xiv. 23. 

* John X. 34-36. « John xvii. 20-23. « Luke x. 22. 
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" Then answered Jesus and said unto them^ Verily, verily, I say 
UDto you, the Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth 
the Father do : for what things soever he doeth, these also doeth 
the Son likewise. For the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth 
him all things that himself doeth, and he will shew him 
greater works than these, that ye may marvel." ^ 

" For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to 
the Son to have life in himself, and hath given him authority 
to execute judgment also, because he is the Son of Man." * 

" For God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlastiog life." * 

" Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay down my 
life, that I might take it again. No man taketh it from me, but 
I lay it down of myself. I have power to lay it down, and I 
have power to take it agaiiu This commandment have I received 
of my Father." * 

" And the seventh angel sounded, and there were great voices 
in heav6n, saying, The kingdoms of this world are become the 
kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ ; and he shall reign for 
ever and ever." * 

" But I would have you know that the head of every man is 
Christ ; and the head of the woman is the man ; and the head of 
Christ is God." « 

" To the intent that now unto the principalities and powers 
in heavenly places might be known, by the Church, the manifold 
wisdom of God, according to the eternal purpose which he pur- 
posed in Christ Jesus our Lord." ^ 

" Who is the image of the invisible God, the first-born of 
every creature. For by him were all things created, that are 
in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers : all 
things were created by him, and for him : And he is before all 
things, and by him all things consist." • 

" That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you, 
that ye also may have fellowship with us : and truly our fellow- 
ship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ." ® 

» Jolin V. 17, 19, 20. « John v. 26, 27. » John iii. 10. 

* John X. 17, 18. » Rev. xi. 15. • 1 Cor. xi. 3. 

7 Eph. iii. 10, 11. 8 Col. i. 15-17. » 1 John i. 3. 
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« For in him we live, and move, and have our being ; as cer- 
tain also of your own poets have said, For we also are his off- 
spring." ^ 

The Spirit of God dwells in every man who has not 
closed his heart against the inward apprehension of God. 
This apprehension is of God's own producing within him. 
There is no true revelation except by means of the Spirit 
of God working in man. Hence all true revelation comes 
to us through the intervention of human persons ; at the 
head of whom stands One whose enlightenment is direct 
and original. In so far as man surrenders himself to the 
Eternal God, and resolves to live in accordance with the 
eternal laws of the universe (i.e. with the will of God), he 
obeys the innermost impulse of his being ; and in so far 
as he feels himself impelled to act out in his own person 
the loving thought of the Eternal Father, by struggling 
against the evil within him, does he help to build up the 
Kingdom of God and consequently the true progress of 
Humanity. Jesus is called the Son of God, because in 
Him this consciousness had been made an actual Nature. 
But all men are the children of God, and will discern 
God's Spirit within themselves, if they follow in Christ's 
footsteps. Hence He is our Saviour — He through whom 
Humanity is consciously redeemed from the burden of its 
sins, and made at one, or reunited with, the Father. 

2. The Eternal Life of Earthly Man. 

The pathway to the reunion with God lies through the 
renunciation of the selfish will, and the attestation of this 
deed of self-annihilation by active, self-sacrificing love. 
This (union with God) is eternal life. 

" And this is life eternal, that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent." * 

" Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest* Take my yoke upon you, and learn of 

* Acts xvii. 28. * Jolm xviL 3. 
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me, for I am meek and lowly in heart : and ye shall find rest 
unto your souls. For my yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light." * 

" Jesus answered them and said, My doctrine is not mine, but 
his that sent me. If any man will do his will, he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or whether I speak of my- 
self." « 

" And he said unto him. Thou hast answered right : this do, 
and thou shalt live." * 

" Jesus answered. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a 
man be born of water and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God. That which is born of the flesh is flesh, 
and that which is bom of the Spirit is Spirit." * 

'' Verily, verily, I say unto you. Except a com of wheat fall 
into the ground and die, it abideth alone ; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit." ® 

" And he said to the woman. Thy faith hath saved thee ; go in 
peace." ^ 

" Woe unto you. Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites I for ye pay 
tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin, and have omitted the 
weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith ; these 
ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other undone." ^ 

** Verily, verily, I say unto you. He that heareth my word, 
and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and 
shall not come into condemnation ; but is passed from death 
unto life." • 

But whereas mankind, — those that are under the law, 
no less than the rest of the race,— have lost the true love 
of God, and are at variance with Him, Jesus,- Who is at 
once the Son of Man and the Son of God in the only 
perfect sense, has fulfilled the will of the eternal Father 
by calling men into a spiritual fellowship, in which each 
individual human being stands, or ought to stand, in a 
personal relation to the Saviour. The reception of this 
message lifts oflT, for the first time, the burden which con- 
science lays upon the heart, and removes man's blindness 
to the wretchedness of sin and separation fi:om God. 

^ Matt xi. 28-30. » John vii. 16, 17. » Luke x. 28. 

* John iii. 5, 6. * John xii. 24. * Luke vii. 60, 

^ Matt, xxiii. 23. » John v. 24. 
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This act of acceptance is called faith, the union 
with God which is restored by it is called justifica- 
tion, the hfe that flows therefrom sanctification, which 
is the constantly progressive process of union with God. 
As sanctification presupposes justifying faith, so the end 
of faith is sanctification, which is at once the evidence 
and the fruit of faith. Only in this mode do we escape 
at once the dangers of a mere intellectual belief of the 
understanding, or of a righteousness consisting in works, 
both of which are delusions, or self-seeking under a new 
shape ; and indeed the most perilous of shapes, inasmuch 
as it darkens, nay, annihilates the relation of the indi- 
vidual's life to the Eternal Father, and to His " express 
image " in the Saviour. This is the doctrine insisted on 
in all the Apostolical Epistles. 

3. The True Religion. 

Christ's own Divine consciousness is identical with the 
true religion. The spirit of loving self-sacrifice which 
pours itself forth in active deeds of goodness for the sake 
of the brethren and the community, is the true worship. 

^' Jesus saith unto her, Woman, beUeve me the hour cometh 
when ye shall neither in this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, 
worship the Father." 

" But the hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers 
shall worship the Father in spirit and in truth : for the Father 
seeketh such to worship him. God is a spirit : and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth." ^ 

" And he said to them all, If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself, and take up his cross daily and follow me. 
For whosoever will save his life shall lose it ; but whosoever 
will lose his life for my sake, the same shall save it." ^ 

" A new commandment I give unto you. That ye love one an- 
other ; as I have loved you, that ye also love one another. By 
this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one to another." * 



1 John iv. 21, 23, 24. « Luke ix. 23, 24. « John xiii. 34, 35. 
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" If we say that we have fellowship with hioi, and walk in 
darkness, we lie, and do not the truth." * 

** Again, a new commandment I write unto you, which thing 
is true in him and in you, because the darkness is past, and the 
true light now shineth. He that saith he is in the light, and 
hateth his brother, is in darkness even until now. He that 
loveth his brother abideth in the light, and there is none occa- 
sion of stumbling in him. But he that hateth his brother is in 
darkness, and walketh in darkness, and knoweth not whither he 
goeth, because that darkness hath blinded his eyes." * 

" In this the children of God are manifest, and the children 
of the devil ; whosoever doeth not righteousness is not of God, 
neither he that loveth not his brother." ' 

"And besides this, giving all diligence, add to your faith 
virtue ; and to virtue knowledge ; and to knowledge temper- 
ance ; and to temperance patience ; and to patience godliness ; 
and to godliness brotherly kindness ; and to brotherly kindness 
charity." * 

Thus we see that in the surrender of man's selfish v^ill 
to the will of God, as the alone good and true, we have 
found the fulfilment of all symbolical sacrifices. For the 
only true and effectual sacrijice is the surrender of the 
thankful soul to God, knowing itself to be beloved by 
the Father in Christ, Who has perfectly given up His own 
will to the Father for the redemption of mankind from 
sin, with all the disorder and misery that sin has brought 
about. Thus to live for the brethren is the continual 
sacrijice demanded of all in whose ears the glad tidings 
have resounded, and cannot be severed from that com- 
plete and perfect sacrifice of Christ once made in its own 
due time. All outward religious service must hencefor- 
ward be a worship of God in spirit and in truth, whether 
that worship take the shape of teaching the brethren, 
arousing them to repentance, or of the ever-renewed 
vows of self-surrender made by the believing heart. 
Every other cultus must cease; but the true worship, 
which first began with Christ, shall never cease, but is 

^ 1 John i. 6. a 1 John ii. 8-11. ^ 1 John iii. 10. 

* 2 Pet. i. 6-7. 
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the continuous pulse-beat of humanity — ^responsive to the 
Divine Agent within, Who is moulding it into progressive 
likeness to Himself. Thus the mode of worship may 
change, but not its essence^ which is no other than the 
praise of the Eternal Father, of His manifestation of 
Himself in Jesus, and of the Holy Spirit proceeding from 
both, Who worketh ever more and more effectually in be- 
heving mankind. Hence it will assuredly come to be 
more and more acknowledged, that all external religious 
acts — therefore also even the holy vows or sacraments 
offered in pubhc worship — occupy a subordinate place 
compared to the sacrifice of the life. But on the other 
hand, inasmuch as the efficacy of the sign depends upon 
the spiritual power of that which it signifies, the cultus 
will attain an elevation and dignity as yet scarcely 
imagined, so soon as it becomes the spontaneous out- 
pouring of the soul-felt confession of the individual and 
the congregation, that the whole fife is a service of God, 
while prayer is felt to be the natural symbol and the cor- 
responding expression of the life-sacrifice. 

4. The Kingdom of Qod upon Earth. 

Christ's Divine consciousness is destined to renew the 
individual human souls and bring them into a living com- 
munion with God. On this new-birth through the Spirit 
of Christ depend the redemption of the individual man 
and the future of God's kingdom on earth ; for the exten- 
sion of the kingdom of God is to be effected through the 
efforts of the regenerate. 

" I can of mine own self do nothing : as I hear I judge, and 
my judgment is just, because I seek not mine own will, but the 
will of the Father which hath sent me." ^ 

** And yet if I judge, my judgment is true, for I am not 
alone, but I and the Father that sent me." ^ 

" For the Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son, that all men should honour the Son even 

• * John V. 30. » John viii. 16. 
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as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the Son, 
honoureth not the Father which hath sent him." * 

" And he lifted up his eyes on his disciples, and said, Blessed 
be ye poor : for yours is the kingdom of heaven." ^ 

" Blessed are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth." ^ 



" And they sung a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to take 
the book, and to open the seals thereof : for thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us to Grod by thy blood, out of every kindred, 
and tongue, and people, and nation ; and hast made us unto our 
Grod kings and priests : and we shall reign on the earth." * 

Through this rekindling of the Divine element in the 
life of Humanity, this actual world around us will be made 
holy, or sanctified; as in the individual, so also in the social 
life ; that is to say, in marriage, the family, the Church, 
the State. In all these relationships, the religion of Christ 
recognizes no form as moral except that of hberty, 
established under the sanction of law. For slavery, 
coercion, arbitrary power are alike incompatible with the 
Kingdom of God upon earth, and with the well-being of 
each individual soul. Thus all empires founded upon 
violence must perish, no less than all corporations of men, 
even though free, which are built up on the basis of 
selfishness ; whether this selfishness take the form of 
sensuahty, or covetousness, or ambition. The nation which 
professes a belief in Christ, and yet is a slave to this selfish- 
ness, stands self-condemned to the extent in which it is free. 
Christ, Who as a perfectly holy human being, proclaimed 
the will of God with overwhelming distinctness to the 
conscience and reason, will in His character of the Judge 
of the world alike annihilate such a nation or such an 
empire, and leave the individual sinner the victim of his 
own inward wretchedness. All who have done despite to 
the Spirit will perish through Christ, even as those two 
powers of this world which persecuted the Spirit when 
He was on earth perished through Him ; — the Jewish 

» John V. 22, 23. Cf. John iii. 6. « Luke vi. 20. 

» Matt. V. 5. * Rev. v. 9, 10. 
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hierarchy and the Eoinan empire. From this doctrine of 
the accomplishment of God's kingdom upon earth, it 
follows also that this earthly life will decide the future 
state of the soul. For the tribunal which is to judge the 
whole world is seated in a human conscience, in the abso- 
lutely pure Eepresentative of human nature ; the highest 
earthly justice is identical with the eternal justice. Thus, 
when the Son of God speaks as the mouthpiece of the 
Eternal Eight, what He will condemn is that which is 
condemned by the conscience of mankind, and this is 
naught else than what the voice of conscience proclaims 
to each man with judicial authority, when he is brought 
face to face with eternity in the hour of death, or at any 
other critical moment in his life. 

5. Sin and Evil. 

Sin is the only (real) evil. It is the consequence of the 
selfish misuse of man's free self-determination, but must 
perforce, like its parent selfishness, conduce to the further- 
ing of the Kingdom of God, because the moral order of 
the world is so constituted that sin is self-destructive. 

" Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father 
ye will do. He was a miurderer from the beginning, and abode 
not in the truth, because there was no truth in him. When he 
speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own : for he is a liar, and the 
father of it." ^ 

" Woe unto the world because of oflTences ! for it must needs 
be that offences come ; but woe to that man by whom the offence 
Cometh." ^ 

"If Satan also be divided against himself, how shall his 
kingdom stand ? because ye say that I cast out devils through 
Beelzebub." ^ 

" And the seventy returned again with joy, saying, Lord, even 
the devils are subject unto us through thy name." 

"Notwithstanding, in this rejoice not, that the spirits are sub- 
ject unto you ; but rather rejoice because your names are written 
in heaven." * 

" And behold, a woman in the city, which was a sinner, when 

> John viii. 44. ' Matt, xviii. 7. » Luke xi. 18. * Luke x. 17, 20, 
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she knew that Jesus sat at meat in the Pharisee's house, brought 
an alabaster box of ointment." 

" Thou gavest me no kiss : but this woman, since the time I 
came in, hath not ceased to kiss my feet. My head with oil 
thou didst not anoint : but this woman hath anointed my feet 
with ointment. Wherefore I say unto thee, Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven, for she loved much : but to whom little is 
forgiven, the same loveth little. And he said unto her, Thy sins 
are forgiven." ' 

" But every man is tempted, when he is drawn away of his 
own lust, and enticed. But when lust hath conceived, it 
bringeth forth sin, and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth 
death." « 

" Forasmuch, then, as the children are partakers of flesh and 
blood, he also himself likewise took part of the same, that 
through death he might destroy him that had the power of 
death, that is, the devil, and deliver them who, through fear of 
death, were all their lifetime subject to bondage." * 

** I write unto you, fathers, because ye have known him that 
is from the beginning. I write unto you, young men, because 
ye have overcome the wicked one. I write unto you, little chil- 
dren, because ye have known the Father. I have written unto 
you, fathers, because ye have known him that is from the be- 
ginning. I have written unto you, young men, because ye are 
strong, and the word of God abideth in you, and ye have over- 
come the wicked one." * 

" If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the 
truth is not in us." * 

" For this is the love of God, that we keep his commandments : 
and his commandments are not grievous. For whatsoever is 
born of God overcometh the world : and this is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith." ® 

Thus the evil that is in the world is the sum of the sins 
committed by individual human beings, and its natural 
consequence (only to be averted by the Divine power) is 
spiritual death. The sum of evil forms a power indepen- 
dent of the individual man, though in which he. shares. 

» Luke vii. 37, 45-48. ' James i. 14, 16. » Heb. ii. 14, 15. 
* 1 John ii. 13, 14. . » 1 John i. 8. « 1 John v. 3, 4. 
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It is this power, having its roots in men's hearts and ex- 
hibiting itself in the world's history as the ruling principle, 
which Jesus, adopting the current language of his own 
countrymen, calls "Satan," or "the devil" (the adversary or 
accuser). The consequences of the sins of individuals are 
averted by the acknowledgment of sin as that which 
separates man from God and from the sense of His eternal 
love. This acknowledgment, if it proceed, not from fear, 
but from faith in God's love and in the power of His 
Divine Spirit in the soul, removes the effects of sin within 
the heart and restores the communion with God. What is 
true of the Individual must also hold good of the Commu- 
nity, and, consequently, also of the race at large ; for 
every diminution of sin diminishes the collective force of 
sin in the world and therefore also of evil. The conscious 
voluntary surrender of the life even unto death, made for 
the express purpose of implanting this faith and enkindling 
the energy of the Divine in men's hearts, must therefore 
form the very act of redemption, and He who has accom- 
plished it is alone the Eedeemer of Mankind. From which 
it now further follows, that Uke as we are bound to regard 
all the evil and suffering that we experience ourselves or 
witness in the world around us, simply as means destined 
to the furtherance of good, so especially ought we to 
regard the bitter sufferings of Jesus as at once the volun- 
tary and highest act of self-sacrifice and devotion to God, 
and the most signal proof of the eternal love of God to 
men. The theory that Christ's propitiatory sacrifice was 
made to appease the wrath of God is, when referred to 
the Eternal Father, a transference of the conception of 
Moloch to that God who is Love, a misunderstanding of 
that which is true only of the sense of the curse laid by 
sin on man's spirit. The wrath of God, of which both the 
individual soul and Humanity at large are conscious, is an- 
nihilated on the first act of faith in the redemption, and 
this sense of God's wrath is the death which Jesus has 
destroyed. 
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6. The Unity of the Kingdom of Ood on Earth. 

The whole history of the development of man's appre- 
hension of God prior to Christ tends towards one or other 
of the two aims, whose unity is the key to the understand- 
ing of both the self-sacrificing love of Christ towards man, 
and the Kingdom of God founded by Him. Hence the 
Scriptures testify of Jesus, and this outward testimony is 
confirmed by the inner witness. 

" Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day : and he saw it 
and was glad." ^ 

" Arid he said unto them. These are the words which I spake 
unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things must be ful- 
filled, which were written in the law of Moses, and in the Pro- 
phets, and in the Psalms concerning me." ^ 

" And the Father himself, which hath sent me, hath borne 
witness of me. Ye have neither heard his voice at any time, 
nor seen his shape. And ye have not his word abiding in you : 
for whom he hath sent, him ye believe not. Search the Scrip- 
tures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life : and they are 
they which testify of me." ^ 

" I am one that bear witness of myself, and the Father that 
sent me beareth witness of me." * 



"But ye have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know 
all things." ♦ • • • 

*' But the anointing which ye have received of him abideth in 
you, and ye need not that any man teach you : but as the same 
anointing teacheth you of all things, and is truth, and is no 
lie, and even as it hath taught you, ye shall abide in him." * 

" This is he that came by water and blood, even Jesus Christ ; 
not by water only, but by water and blood. And it is the Spirit 
that beareth witness, because the Spirit is truth." • • • ♦ 

" For there are three that bear witness, the Spirit, and the 
water, and the blood : and these three agree in one. If we re- 
ceive the witness of men, the witness of God is greater : for this 
is the witness of Grod which he hath testified of his Son. He 

* John viii. 6Q, ^ Luke xxiv. 44. (Cf. vii.) 

» John V. 37-^e. * John yii. 18. » John ii. 20, 27. 
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that believeth on the Son of God hath the witness in hiraself : 
he that believeth not, Grod hath made him a liar, because he 
believeth not the record that God gave of his Son." ^ 

According to God's eternal counsels of love, His divine 
Spirit has been ever working in Humanity ; but was so in 
a special manner in Abraham, the Friend of God, for this 
man already saw in spirit the advent of the Son of Man, 
Who should be at once conscious of His own dignity as 
Son of God and filled with love towards mankind. 

Now, since Jesus assumes that the inward witness and 
the truth taught by historical testimony are alike certain 
and incontestable, and refers his disciples to this outward 
testimony (the Bible), the inward witness must also exist 
in the believer. He is to read, and so far as he has ability, 
search or investigate the Scriptures in order to his en- 
lightenment and sanctification, because they testify of the 
eternal counsels of redemption, and of the act accomplished 
by the Eedeemer ; but the end and aim of all Bible-reading 
is that the believers should receive the inward witness (or 
' • anointing "). Now this highest witness again presupposes 
the historical witness, the preaching of the word respecting 
Jesus ; else the actual historical fact would convey, no 
truth. But inasmuch as it is a truth, any obscuration of 
the testimony borne by historical documents — therefore, 
above all, to withdraw the Bible from the congregation, 
or relegate it to the background — must have the effect of 
converting that inward belief into something fantastic, ima- 
ginary, unreal, whether it be the belief of the Individual 
or of the Church ; therefore, in fact, of turning it into a 
superstition akin to, or even tantamount to unbeUef. 

1 1 John v. 6, 8, 9. 
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7. The Relation of Chrisfs Religion to that of the Jews. 

Hence Christ does not break the chain of connection 
with the revelation vouchsafed to the Patriarchs, nor yet 
with that made through the Law and the Prophets, but on 
the contrary, renders both for the first time intelligible. 

*' Think not that I am come to destroy the law, or the prophets: 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto 
you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law till all be fulfilled."^ 

"Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things that are 
written by the Prophets concerning the Son of Man shall be 
accomplished." ^ 

" And he said unto them. These are the words which I spake 
unto you, while I was yet with you, that all things must be ful- 
filled which were written in the law of Moses, and in the Pro- 
phets, and in the Psalms concerning me. Then opened he their 
understanding, that they might understand the Scriptures. " ^ 

God's purpose to make a progressive revelation of Him- 
self upon the earth, forms the inward connecting- thread of 
history. Consequently, all that in the Law and the Pro- 
phets has been hinted at, guessed at, or openly proclaimed, 
must, in accordance with the foregoing words of Christ, 
receive its fulfilment, either in the Son of God or in that 
Kingdom of the Spirit which the Son has founded upon 
earth, and sealed with His voluntary surrender of Himself 
to death. 

Hence the tie which binds together the inward life of 
the Individual with that of the whole body of Humanity, 
is never to be severed ; believers are not to repudiate the 
historical revelation, nor are their pastors to bar their free 
access to it. The authority of the ancient Scripture, con- 
sidered as the depositary of historical revelation up to 
the time of Christ, is permanent and regulative for all 
ages, according to the measure in which the universal re- 

1 Matt. V. 17, 18. 3 Luke xviii. 31. s Luke xxiv. 44, 46. 
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lation of men to the Eternal has been expressed in its 
traditions. The existence of the Eternal Father is postu- 
lated by Christianity ; but His presence is made manifest to 
us through the medium of a perfect Personality. Wher- 
ever we find a foreshadowing of a preparation for this 
Person and this Kingdom, there is prophecy.^ As Christ, 
— ^therefore the Kingdom of God, — is the end and aim of 
the revelation of Jehovah in the Ancient Dispensation, so 
is the advent of the true Founder of that Kingdom for Hu- 
manity, the starting-point of the New Dispensation; in both, 
Christ remains the constant axis ; and it is by the working 
of His Spirit that the Kingdom of God advances in the 
Christian Church. Thus, throughout the Scriptures, the 
degree of permanent and regulative (or canonical) au- 
thority to be assigned to them, must be determined by the 
extent to which they express this relation to the Eternal 
Father and to His Kingdom. 

8. Chrisf 8 Attitude towards the Religious Consciousness of the 

Oentiles. 

According to the testimony of Christ, a consciousness of 
God exists, though it may be dormant, in other nations 
and religions besides the Jewish. The reception of the 
Gospel constitutes the meeting-point for all Mankind. 

" I am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and am known 
of mine. As the Father knoweth me, even so know I the 
Father, and I lay down my life for the sheep. And other sheep 
I have, which are not of this fold : them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear my voice, and there shall be one fold, and one 
shepherd." ^ 

" Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the Gentiles, until the 
times of the Gentiles be fulfilled.^ (Cf. the passages quoted 
under Section 1, and the discourse of Jesus to the Samaritan 
woman. Section 3.) " 

" For he is our peace, who hath made both one, and hath 
broken down 'the middle wall of partition between us; having 

1 See p. 27, John v. 37, 39. 
2 John X. 14, 15, 16. s Luke xxi. 24. 
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abolished in his flesh the enmity, even the law of command- 
ments contained in ordinances ; for to make in himself of twain 
one new man, so making peace ; and that he might reconcile 
both unto Grod in one body on the Cross, having slain the enmity 
thereby." 

" Now ye are therefore no more strangers nor foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God ; 
and are built upon the foundation of the Apostles and Prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief comer- stone: in whom all 
the building fitly framed together groweth unto an holy temple 
in the Lord. In whom we also are builded together for an habi- 
tation of God through the Spirit." ^ 

The development of the human race is designed to and 
will take place in virtue of that reunion with God, which 
was for the first time in Jesus consciously consummated 
and perfected in holiness. TBe partition-walls between 
Jews and Greeks, and between Greeks and Barbarians 
must alike be thrown down. But fi:om this it further 
follows indefeasibly, that the outward must give place to 
the inward, and aU men acknowledge each other as 
brethren, on the ground of their common son-ship to 
God. There must be no new " law " set up under the 
Gospel. To do so would be to crucify Christ afresh. On 
the contrary, in order that Christianity may be able to 
fulfil its liigh vocation of becoming the religion of the 
whole world, the faith in God's presence in the individual 
man and in Humanity must grow ever mightier, more 
operative, more universal, therefore constantly more in- 
ward and living, by so much as that which is spiritual is 
that which is alone Essential. From which, lastly, it 
again follows, that progress must be measured by the 
standard of adherence to the spiritual view of Scripture ; 
therefore, according to the purity of our faith in the 
Eternal Father as the sole source of all being, in Christ 
as the sole Eedeemer, in the Holy Spirit as the sole 
source of enlightenment and sanctification. 

1 Eph. ii. 14-16, 19-22. 
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9. The Church is the Vessel of Ood among Mankind. 

No new Son of God, in the highest sense, will ever 
appear again ; but immediately after Jesus has returned 
to the bosom of the Father, His Spirit, which is the 
Spirit of the Father and of the Son, will be poured forth 
upon His Church ; and the Church will become, from 
that time onwards, the depositary and channel of God's 
Spirit. This pouring out of the Spirit upon Mankind pre- 
supposes the glorification of God in Jesus. There is 
nothing in the Spirit which was not perfected in the Son, 
and nothing in Humanity which has not pre-existed in the 
Son of Man — in the Perfect PersonaUty. 

^' Nevertheless, I tell you the truth ; it is expedient for you 
that I go away : for if I go not away the Comforter will not come 
imto you ; but if I depart I will send him unto you. And when 
he is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of righteous- 
ness, and of judgment." 

" Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, he will guide 
you into all truth : for he shall not speak of himself ; but what- 
soever he shall hear, that shall he speak, and he will shew you 
things to come. He shall glorify me, for he shall receive of 
mine, and shall shew it unto you. All things that the Father 
hath are mine : therefore said I, that he shall take of mine, and 
shall shew it unto you." ^ 

" For where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them." ^ 

" Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the world. 
Amen." * 

That Divine creative Spirit, implanted in believing 
mankind, will remain in or with the Church or " company 
of Christ's faithful followers." Thus the Church stands 
by a divine right, as the chosen vessel of God, to the end 
of the world ; and however protracted this series of de- 
velopment may be, the progress of God's kingdom, or 
the divine element pervading with unbroken continuity 

1 John xTi. 7, 8, 13, 14, 15. ' Matt, xviii. 20. « Matt, xxviii. 20. 
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the successive strata of nationality, will, from the Chris- 
tian era onwards, constitute the great historical epochs. 
Our very use of this datum of chronology is the symbol 
of this world-wide historical import of that Divine King- 
dom which commences with Christ. Thus, considered 
from the highest point of view, the epochs of the gene- 
ral history of mankind coincide with those of its ecclesi- 
astical history. All the rest are but episodes, transitions, 
means to an end. 

Hence — ^it would further seem to follow — the promise 
of the constant presence of the Spirit of Christ with 
His Church would appear to belong to that communion 
which holds fast, • with the greatest purity, the belief 
in this relation of the Father to the Son, and of the 
Holy Spirit at once to the Church, and to the Scrip- 
tures as the historical witness. Such a communion alone 
will leave free scope to the inward free witness of the 
Spirit in the shape of science, and to the faith in the pro- 
gressive well-being and morality of families and nations 
resulting from the advance of knowledge. 

10. The Liberty and Judicial Function of the Ecclesia. 

The Church, regarded as the vehicle of the Spirit of 
God in the highest sense, is free, and is the Supreme 
Judge in things spiritual. 

" Moreover, if thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between thee and bim alone : if he shall hear 
thee, thou hast gained thy brother. But if he will not hear 
thee, then take with thee one or two more, that in the mouth of 
two or three witnesses every word may be established. And if 
he shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the church, but if he 
neglect the church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and 
a publican. Verily I say unto you. Whatsoever ye shall bind on 
earth shall be bound in heaven : and whatsoever ye shall loose 
on earth shall be loosed in heaven." ^ 

" For where two or three are gathered together in my name, 
there am I in the midst of them." ^ 

^ Matt, xviii. 15-18. » Matt, xviii. 20. 
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" Thy kingdom come*" 

** Jesus answered and said unto him. If a man love me he will 
keep my words, and my Father will love him, and we will come 
unto him, and make our abode with him." * 

*' Neither pray I for these alone, but for them also which 
shall believe on me through their word, that they all may be 
one, as thou. Father, art in me, and I in thee ; that they also 
may be one in us : that the world may believe that thou hast 
sent me." * 

^ When Jesus came into the coasts of Csesarea Philippi, he 
asked his disciples, saying. Whom do men say that I, the Son of 
Man, am ? And they said, Some say that thou art John the 
Baptist ; some, Elias ; and others, Jeremias, or one of the pro- 
phets. He saith unto them. But whom say ye that I am ? And 
Simon Peter answered and said. Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God. And Jesus answered and said unto him. 
Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-jona : for flesh and blood hath not 
revealed it unto thee, but my Father which is in heaven. And 
I say also unto thee. That thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
will build my Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it." ' 

" But be not ye called Eabbi : for one is your Master, even 
Christ ; and all ye are brethren." * 

" And if I by Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your 
children cast them out ? therefore they shall be your judges. 
But if I cast out devils by the Spirit of GTod, then the kingdom 
of God is come unto you. Or else how can one enter into a 
strong man's house, and spoil his goods, except he first bind the 
strong man ? and then he will spoil his house* He that is not 
with me is against me ; and he that gathereth not with me scat- 
tereth abroad. Wherefore I say unto you. All manner of sin 
and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men ; but the blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven unto men. And 
whosoever speaketh a word against the Son of Man it shall be 
forgiven him ; but whosoever speaketh against the Holy Ghost, 
it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this world, neither in the 
world to come." ^ 

The Church, which judges righteous judgment, stands 
above any individual ; but she herself rests upon that 

1 John xiv. 23. ^ John xvii. 20, 21. « Matt, xvi. 13-18. . 

* Matt, xxiii. 8. * Matt. xii. 27-32. 
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personal faith which recognizes the Father in the Son, 
and strives after a union with both, through the Spirit. 
From which it follows that the freedom of the Church in 
things spiritual is conditional upon the freedom of con- 
science possessed by its individual members, and that 
neither can be oppressed without disparagement to the 
unity of Father, Son, and Spirit, and the unity based 
thereon of the several factors of man's religious conscious- 
ness. It is essential to the liberty of the Church that she 
should freely exercise her judicial function in things spi- 
ritual in the name of Christ, as her King, and sole Lord 
and Master. The infringement of this would be the first 
step towards that fearful sin which is not to be forgiven, 
namely, the blasphemy of asserting that the Spirit work- 
ing in the Church is the Spirit of Evil and not that Spirit 
of God which wars against the wicked one. 

II, The Pereonal Nature of all True Faith. 

The Church stands upon personal faith, and hence it 
has its divinely-promised continuity of existence, solely in 
virtue of the moral perception of God residing in the 
individual behevers or saints, the followers of Christ. 

" He that hath my commandtnents, and keepeth them, he it 
is that loveth me ; and he that loveth me shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myself unto 
him." 1 

" And call no toan your Father upon the earth : for one is your 
Father, which is in heaven." ^ 

" All that the Father giveth me shall come to me ; and him 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out." 

*' No man can come to me except the Father, which hath sent 
me, draw him : and I will raise him up at the last day. It is 
written in the Prophets, And they shall be all taught of God. 
Every man, therefore, that hath heard, and hath learned of the 
Father, cometh unto me." ' 

* John xiv. 21. » Matt, xxiii. 9. • John ti. 37, 44, 45. 
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** And this is life eternal, that they might know thee the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.'* * 

" Verily, verily, I say unto you. He that believeth on me hath 
everlasting life." ^ 

" For there is one Grod^ and one Mediator between God and 
men, the man Jesus Christ, who gave himself a ransom for all, 
to be testified in due time." ' 

Thus the believer is to enter into a personal relation 
to God, in the Son, his Lord and Master^ without any 
intervening medium. No one is " Father '* and " Lord " 
of our faith save God and Christ ; consequently, all true 
religion is a personal matter, and that Church only is 
the true one, which, on the one hand, places faith in the 
Eedeemer as the ground of our sanctification above all 
else, and in inseparable conjunction with the faith in the 
Father ; while, on the other hand, it makes this faith 
something personal, and regards it as only to be main- 
tained through the conscious acknowledgement of indi- 
vidual moral responsibility. Any contrary view is anti- 
Christian, and must and will pass away. 

12. The Perfect Accomplishment of the Kingdom of Ood. 

The eternal life of the individual members of tlie 
Kingdom of God is made perfect through the deatli of 
their body, which forms their introduction into a com- 
plete union with God* Hence the full accomplishment 
of this Kingdom itself can be nothing else than the subli- 
mation of all things earthly into the divine; 

*^ And Jesus said unto him. Verily I say unto thee, To-day 
shalt thou be with me in Paradise." * 

" Ye have heard how I said tinto ydu, I go away and come 
again unto you. If ye loved me, ye would rejoice because I 
said, I go unto the Father : for my Father is greater than L" ^ 

*^ Verily, verily, I say utito yoU, The hour is coming, and now 

1 John xvii. 3. « John vi* 47. » 1 Tim. ii. 6, 6. 

^ Luke jtxiii. 43. * John xiv. 28. 
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is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God ; and 
they that hear shall live. For as the Father hath life in him- 
self, so hath he given to the Son to have life in himself; and 
hath given him authority to execute judgment also, because he 
is the Son of Man. Marvel not at this : for the hour is coming 
in the which all that are in the grave shall hear his voice, and 
shall come forth : they that have done good unto the resui-rec- 
tion of life ; and they that have done evil unto the resurrection 
of damnation. I can of my own self do nothing : as I hear I 
judge, and my judgment is just, because 1 seek not mine own 
will, but the will of my Father which hath sent me." ^ 

" Nevertheless, I tell you the truth. It is expedient for you 
that I go away : for if I go not away the Comforter will not 
come unto you ; but if I depart, I will send him unto you. 
And when he is come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of 
righteousness, and of judgment : of sin, because they believe not 
on me ; of righteousness, because I go to my Father, and ye see 
me no more ; of judgment, because the prince of this world is 
judged." 2 

" Now is the judgment of this world : now shall the prince of 
this world be cast out." ^ 

"But they which shall be accounted worthy toobtain that world, 
and the resurrection from the dead, neither marry nor are given 
in marriage. Neither can they die any more, for they are equal 
unto the angels, and are the children of God, being the chil- 
dren of the resurrection." * 



"For he must reign.till he hath put all enemies under his feet. 
The last enemy that shall be destroyed is death. For he hath 
put all things under his feet. But when he saith, All things are 
put under him, it is manifest that he is excepted, which did put 
all things under him. And when all things shall be subdued 
unto him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
him that put all things under him, that God may be all in 
all." « 

" And as it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this 
the judgment, so Christ was once offered to bear the sins of 
many : and unto them that look for him shall he appear the 
second time, without sin, unto salvation." ^ 

» John V. 24-30. » John xvi. 7-11. » John xii. 31. 

* Luke XX. 8o, 36. « 1 Cor. xv. 25-28. « Heb. ix. 27, 28. 
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From which it follows, that all the figurative expres- 
sions of Jesus respecting the last day are to be under- 
stood in accordance with the unmistakeably spiritual 
import of the words here quoted from St. John ; and in 
particular, that those expressions of His, which are bor- 
rowed, not from the Old Testament, but from the current 
use of language in His own day, must have been meant 
merely as approximative indications of His thought, 
employed for the sake of the Jews around Him. So, for 
instance, we must regard the mention, in Luke xiv. 14, 
of " the resurrection of the just," which, according to the 
Jewish belief of that day, was to precede the general 
resurrection to judgment, and was therefore called " the 
first resurrection." The same may be said of the speech 
of our Lord to the malefactor, which we have placed at 
the head of the foregoing citations. The term " paradise '* 
signified, when used in reference to the dead, the sub- 
terranean sojouming-place of the righteous. There 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were dwelling. This is the 
place referred to in the parable of Dives and Lazarus. 
The reverse of this was Gehenna, the lower-world of the 
wicked. Were we to take expressions like these in their 
hteral acceptation for di\dne revelation, we should be 
seeking a revelation of the Eternal in statements that 
neither harmonize with the self-consciousness of Jesus, 
nor find any support in the Scriptures of the Jewish reve- 
lation. On the contrary, we should, in so doing, be 
placing the post-Biblical theology of the Pharisees and 
mere popular poetry above Jesus and the Bible. Thus, 
throughout the Gospels and other Christian scriptures, such 
expressions as the " resurrection of the body," " the first " 
and '* second resurrection," &c., are not to be understood 
BJA so literally expressing the inmost mind of Jesus Him- 
self as to override those absolutely original and perfectly 
clear utterances of His which we have quoted above, or 
even to be placed in the same rank with these. But 
neither, on the other hand, can such expressions havQ 
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stood ill contradiction with Christ's own religious con- 
sciousness, or else He would not have made use of them 
to convey that consciousness under the vehicle of popu- 
lar imagery. But their underlying thought, and there- 
fore the key to their meaning, is unquestionably contained 
in the fifth and eighth chapters of St. John's Gospel. 
The righteous alone, he who believes with the heart, 
enjoys while on earth that peace of soul which all seek, 
and after death a divine life, which can no more be 
interrupted by death. For the expression, " He shall 
not come into condemnation (or judgment) " (John v. 24), 
is equivalent to that other — " He shall never see death " 
(viii, 51). The unrighteous man must undergo judgment 
and death, and shall not be admitted to the vision of God. 
The former are no longer subject to the body of death. 
Thus tlie eternity of future blessedness is taught by Jesus, 
but not eternal (therefore timelesg) damnation. 

Lastly, it follows from Christ's theory of the world's 
order, that true progress in history consists in the gradual 
transformation of everything natural into the likeness of 
the Divine, and that the distinction between things 
spiritual and secular is merely transient ; for true Chris- 
tianity is destined to take up into itself in ever-widening 
circles all that is natural, and working after the pattern 
of the Creator, to sublimate that which bears its image 
into itself; just as in the physical creation, the whole of 
the visible Kosmos is gathered up into and glorified in 
Man. The Eternal Thought puts on a body, to the end 
that a Personal Spirit should spring forth therefrom and 
glorify the Eternal Father. 

Now, from these twelve propositions, it indisputably 
follows that it was no accidental circumstance that Christ 
bequeathed to the disciples no precepts respecting the 
organization of His Church or the mode of religious wor- 
ship ; i. e. respecting precisely those points which all 
previous religions had regarded as essentials. The omis- 
sion was intentional, and is to be explained by the absolute 
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clearness of His consciousness of Divine things ; according 
to the teachings of which, what is outward has no value 
and no place in the true religion, except in so far as it is 
a product of the mind of the Christian Community. Any 
prescription on such points would have nullified the 
working of the Spirit. But Jesus might not say less to 
the disciples than He did say ; He might not conceal the 
mystery of the inward bond of unity between God and 
the human Son of God, because therein alone consists the 
truth revealed by Him ; therein alone consist at once the 
deepest humiliation of the Divine, and the highest eleva- 
tion of Humanity. He well knew that this disclosure, 
even though couched in mere hints, would bring down 
upon Him the fanatical hatred of the priesthood and of the 
populace who were devoted to them ; for such an asser- 
tion could not fail to appear to them and to the multitude 
of their adherents, who " trusted in the Law," as blas- 
phemy ; probably to a much higher degree than Abra- 
ham's refusal to sacrifice his son to Moloch appeared to 
the men of his time. 

Finally, He was commissioned to reveal to His disciples 
as the future in store for God's kingdom, the progressive 
incarnation of God in the Church of redeemed Humanity. 
To the revelation of the unity of the Father — the Eternal 
or Jehovah of the Old Testament — with the Son (as the 
eternal Word made flesh) was now to be added the revela- 
tion and manifestation of the Spirit. The Spirit of God, 
who was to enter the human fellowship by means of the 
Spirit of Christ, is announced to them as the Spirit of the 
Father and of the Son. They are to recognize this Spirit 
in themselves, namely, in the congregation of the faithful, 
which is to be the Judge of the world unto the end of time. 

The whole manifestation and teaching of Christ is 
meaningless without this thought. It will be seen, too, 
hereafter, that this idea has always been the vivifying and 
energizing element in the development of Christendom. 
And such it certainly must be, if Christianity is to be an 
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historical and eternal truth. For these three, the Eternal, 
the Son, and the Spirit, include all that is positive in 
Christianity. All else is conventional, derived, calculated 
only for particular times and circumstances, and therefore 
only conditionally possessed of the truth. 

Thus, if we once more glance back to that Personality of 
Jesus which is reflected in these His teachings, the utter 
dissimilarity between Him and all the founders of re- 
ligions who have preceded Him, becomes most con- 
spicuous, precisely when regarded from the point of view 
taken by our present enquiry. His teaching is unique 
and purely divine, by the very circumstance that it pro- 
fesses to be pure self-conscioicsness without any admixture. 
There is nothing in the sayings above quoted that relates 
to externals ; nothing is borrowed from extraneous sources, 
to eke out the knowledge derived from within, and serve 
as an auxiliary to the construction of the new religion. 
Thus the faith of Christians has two pivots ; one fixed, 
unconditionally regulative pivot, external to itself, viz. : 
the testimony of Jesus respecting His own Divine con- 
sciousness ; and one fixed pivot within itself, viz. : the 
consensus of Conscience and Eeason. 

Secondly : This religion founded by Jesus, must needs 
have its essential manifestation ; though, like that of the 
Son, it appears " in the form of a servant ; " namely, its 
manifestation in the life of the Church, just as thought 
seeks and finds its necessary expression in language. 

Now, anyone whose mind is thoroughly penetrated with 
these fundamental verities respecting Christ's teaching on 
this subject, will readily perceive what an enormous 
power for good and for evil was introduced into the 
world by Christianity. The consciousness of the presence 
of God in man and in the Church was a divine Force ; 
but what a strife must it infallibly enkindle ! what hitherto 
unknown perils must any deviation from this harmony of 
the three factors of history necessarily entail ! Christianity 
is constructive and conservative only so long as it is the 
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religion of the Ethical Mind. Unless we retain a firm 
grasp of those three great ideas of the eternity of the 
Fa her, Who constitutes the Infinite Factor, — of the only- 
begotten Son, the pure, perfect Personality of the 
Eedeemer, — and of the holiness of the Spirit, therefore of 
the Church which is His visible (and yet invisible) organ, 
Christianity can only obstruct and destroy. For if this 
harmony be in any way disturbed, the Church will 
fall back either into Judaism or into heathenism. But 
whereas, on the other hand, it is bound to acknowledge 
the Bible, more especially the Gospels, and to profess its 
belief in the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, who are the 
Eternal made manifest ; it is inevitable that moral earth- 
quakes and convulsions should take place, and that an- 
tagonistic tendencies should be evolved which, carried to 
their extreme results, should exceed all that Judaism and 
heathenism have exhibited during their period of decadence. 



■■■■ 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE TRANSITION PERIOD. THE CONSCIOUSNESS OP GOD IN 
HISTORY POSSESSED BY CHRIST'S APOSTLES AND BY THE 
EARLIEST SEMITIC CHURCHES. 

The first Christian century belongs chiefly, some portion 
of it exclusively, to Hebraism. The Apostles and their ' 

first envoys of the faith were Jews; and just as James, 
Peter, Paul, and John dominate this whole century, so did 
the Jewish Christians constitute, for the most part, the main 
•body of the churches in Antioch no less than in Jerusalem. 
The Greek and Eoman Aryans held indeed an equal rank 
in the Christian community, but they everywhere engrafted 
themselves more or less upon the Jewish stem. The 
Sabbath was observed as well as the Sunday (" the first 
day of the week"). Up to the time of the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the Jewish Christians frequented the Temple, 
and took part in its services. In Jerusalem, and especially 
throughout Judsea, James, the brother of the Lord, seems to 
have exercised a sort of presidency over the other Apostles. 
Now, as regards the Apostles in general, their religious 
consciousness found its chief sphere in the founding of the 
Churches. They proved their unity of Spirit with their 
Divine Master, in the first place, by proclaiming the 
words that He had committed to their charge and imprint- 
ing them on the memory of those whom they sent forth 
to be Evangehsts ; and, secondly, their own lives consti- 
tuted a witness and evidence for the truth of the Gospel 
faith. But, besides this, they were themselves enabled to 
found the Christian Churches, through the power of the 
Holy Ghost which had come upon them. 
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Of the twelve Apostles, two only can be said to belong 
to histoiy — that is, to have exerted a personal guiding 
influence upon the world's history, that confers on them a 
typical or representative character — these are Peter and 
John; midway between whom stands the great post- 
humous Apostle Paul. Peter is the embodiment of the 
first of these three great developments which in Jesus 
alone find their perfect meeting-point: — The Church, 
Faith, Love. 

The formation of a society resting on human, not on 
Jewish, or Greek, or Eoman, brotherhood, sprang out of 
the voluntary association and fraternization of the be- 
lievers, who recognize each other in a divine fellowship 
on the ground of faith in the Son of God ; a society 
governed by the Holy Spirit ; a society that, in this 
Spirit and bound together in this love, governs itself ; a 
society divided by the accidents of locality and race, 
yet one in faith over the whole earth. This society obeys 
willingly, because for God's sake, its elders and overseers. 
In the absence of the Supreme Judge, it exercises the 
judicial function for itself, while waiting in constant ex- 
pectation of His return. Such is the Apostolic ideal of 
the Church, the gathering together of believers into a 
select flock, destined to receive the Eedeemer on His 
speedy return to judge the world. 

To organize within this community those fundamental 
relationships of life which needed to be penetrated by 
the Holy Spirit, such as the mutual relations of husband 
and wife, parent and child, master and slave, the believer 
and the civil power — to do this in accordance with Jewish 
custom where that was feasible, but, at all events, in 
accordance with the Spirit of Christ — such was the task 
assigned to Peter, as we learn more especially from the 
longer of his two general Epistles. Peter died the death 
of a confessor in the metropolis of the world, before that 
era when the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of 
the Temple had given the Christians a clearer insight 
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into the meaniog of Christ's words respecting the end 
of the world. But Peter's view of the world, and the 
predominant type which he impressed on the Church as 
a legislative and judicial institution and unity, was the 
first which struck root in the earthly unfolding of Chris- 
tianity. 

In the second series of development — that of Faith — 
the root-idea was that the life which was destined to 
spring up on the soil of the Christian Churches must above 
all occupy itself with the culture of the inward, personal 
dispositions of the heart ; that the Christian life consists 
in this inward attitude of mind, not in any outward acts 
as such, whether they be acts of worship or deeds of love 
and mercy. Now, to implant this faith was the special 
vocation of Paul. This root-idea he worked out in its 
bearings on the circumstances and requirements of the 
infant Churches of his own day, in such a spirit of univer- 
sality, that in his writings the eternal Idea of Christ 
stands revealed in clear and intelligible outlines, the model 
and exemplar to all mankind for all ages. In the eyes of 
this great Apostle of the Gentiles, the written and un- 
written Law were not only alike in worth compared to the 
Gospel ; but on his thorny path he came to perceive ever 
more and more clearly that the true soil on which the 
message of eternal love was destined to bring forth fruit, 
was the Gentile tribes and nations; not the Jewish people, 
fettered as they were by a ritual law, which drew a sharp 
line of demarcation between them and the rest of man- 
kind, and made fusion with other peoples repugnant to 
their feelings. The Gentiles were not hampered by any 
legal restrictions; their moral enfranchisement was not 
impeded by any priesthood claiming a sway over their 
intellects, or obstructed by any ordinances claiming the 
authority of divine enactment ; their intuitive religion was 
uncorrupted by any national religious pride, but amounted 
to little more than a cosmopolitanized sense of the dignity 
of man. They cherished a craving for the emancipation 
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of the mind, and had faith in human nature. The fore- 
most rank among them was held by the children of the 
intellect, the Hellenes, and next after them came the 
earnest-minded Eomans, with their devotion to practical 
affairs ; but the barbarians, too, were not excluded from 
his view. All the more touching is the loyal affection 
which Paul bears towards the Jews to whom he belonged 
(though not a Palestinian, but a Cilician), and to whom 
he clung with passionate attachment. With the eyes of 
his love he beheld in spirit the future conversion of the 
Jews and the perfected union of the two separated 
families of God's children into one household of faith. But 
this was only to take place after protracted conflicts, of 
which his prophetic mind discerned the approach in the 
days to come. With the present circumstances that lay 
around him, he dealt uhder the guidance of his governing 
principle ; namely Faith — or the voluntary, inward turn- 
ing of the heart to the doctrine and practice of the Gospel. 
From within outwards must Christianity make its way 
through the world ; but in this mode, it was destined to 
bring about the aboUtion of slavery and the singleness of 
wedlock. He foresaw that monogamy, and a stringent 
marriage-bond, dissoluble only by death (physical or 
spiritual), must of necessity evolve itself out of the doctrine 
of the Christian dignity of Woman. Not until this had 
taken place, could Christ's doctrine of the equality of man 
and woman before God, and of the sacred oneness of the 
wedded pair, be understood in its spiritual meaning. But 
as yet, neither the Gentile nor even the Jewish wife had 
vindicated her claim to an equal and independent moral 
personality. . Still, whoever desired to take upon himself 
the office of an elder, was bound to live in accordance 
with the spirit of Christ's teachings. In the same way, 
Paul likewise regarded the abolition of slavery as a conse- 
quence of the redemption effected by Christ's death. 
Jesus had called and consecrated all His brethren unto 
liberty. But it was needful that the slaves should first be 
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made inwardly free from sin, and set before themselves a 
higher goal than mere external freedom. The grandest 
feature of all is that, to Paul, no less than to Peter, this 
progressive process of the sanctification of the whole 
human race was quite independent of their particular 
views respecting the nearness or remoteness of the end of 
the world. Christ will come, and will come as the Judge 
of the world ; that is enough. Wherefore sanctify your- 
selves, and transform all things (so sounds the admonition 
of St. Paul) that it stands within your power to change, 
after the pattern of the incarnation of God in Christ Jesus. 
Where he refers to the prevaihng belief in the speedy end 
of the world, he simply expresses his own personal antici- 
pations ; this point was not one which lay very close either 
to his heart or his vocation. 

But, shortly after the death of Peter and Paul, the 
Apostle of Love dived very deeply into the contemplation 
of the future. In the midst of persecution, and on the 
eve of the fall of Jerusalem, the seer of the Apocalypse 
beheld in a vision how the kingdoms of this world, es- 
pecially the Eoman empire, from being an empire of 
violence and tyranny, of selfishness and injustice, of 
hatred and envy, should and would be transformed into 
a kingdom of God upon earth, of which love should be 
the foundation, and in love should be liberty. 

When, three centuries ago, the noblest minds and 
peoples of Europe were yearning after a more spiritual 
and inward Christianity, purified from priestly usurpation, 
and turning again to the free Gospel and personal con- 
verse with the Saviour, Paul became to them, in their 
efforts to reform the organization of the Church, the 
Apostle of Faith^ and assumed the paramount place in 
their eyes as the expounder of Christ's Gospel and the 
guide of the Church. But now it is St. John who pro- 
claims himself to all hearts as the Apostle of our own 
age, the Apostle of Love for the Church which stands 
steadfast in faith towards the Saviour. Whereas the Ee- 
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formation proposed to itself no aim beyond that of the 
emancipation of the mind from priestly tyranny by means 
of faith ; now-a-days It is the idea of the millennial era 
in which Christ shall reign supreme over political and 
social institutions that appeals to the heart of Humanity. 

A sober exposition of the Book of Revelations, taken in 
connection with the Gospel and the First Epistle of St. 
John, will show us that the wide-spread persuasion that 
this kingdom has a direct concern with us and our 
children is in its essence based on no delusion. For what 
is the essence of this persuasion? In world-historical 
language the Apocalypse places before us the command, 
and proclaims it to be the irrevocable law of the world's 
order, that the whole social and political life of the 
Christian community should transform itself into liberty 
on the basis of the freely-rendered service of brotherly 
love. To a certain extent this has been done ; that is to 
say, in the course of the last 300 years a mighty step has 
once again been made towards the initiation of such a 
change. But if we can perceive some partial fulfilment 
of this prophecy to be true of the past, there still remains 
a vast future concealed within this vision, a divine warn- 
ing for the one side, a heavenly consolation for the other. 
Those nations and States which confess the Gospel with 
their lips, but tread it under foot with their actions, will 
perish in a speedily-approaching overturning of the pre- 
sent order of things, a catastrophe as far surpassing that 
of the Eoman empire in its awfulness as it does in its 
conscious guilt* 

This Book was the firstling of the Apostle's belief in 
the presence of God in history. But John survived the 
destruction of Jerusalem, which, according to the current 
belief of the ApostoHc Churches, was to be the first judg- 
ment-day of Christ, and the sign of His second coming. 
The mother-Church in Jerusalem, composed almost exclu- 
sively of Jewish Christians, forfeited its influence through 
the conquest of that city; under Hadrian it entirely 
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ceased to exist. Antioch with its Cliurch from the first 
consisting to a large extent of Aryans, took the foremost 
place as the exponent of the Christian consciousness. 
Now, while in consequence of these events the Aryan 
mind was thus acquiring predominance in Asia Minor, 
Greece and Eome, the destruction of Jerusalem kindled 
up a belief in the protracted duration of that divine order 
of the world on this earth which the Seer of the Apo- 
calypse had beheld in his mysterious vision. This belief 
suppUed an incentive to mould the new social order that 
was to arise on our earth, after the pattern of, and in 
harmony with, the spirit of the Eedeemer. It was with 
this aim, that shortly before his death, St. John undertook 
the task of supplementing and correcting the Gospels 
composed by the " Evangelists " or earliest apostolic mis- 
sionaries, which had become by this time the common 
property of the Churches. For this object, he not only 
drew up an historical outline of the life of Jesus during 
the period of His public ministry, and delivered it to the 
custody of the elders of the Churches of Asia Minor, but 
also bequeathed to them and to all churches and ages the 
more profound discourses of the Divine Teacher, which 
had not been contained in those earlier Gospels, intended 
as they were in the first place to form the text-book of 
instructions for the catechumens. 

When, soon after this date, about the end of the first 
century, John died at Ephesus, the Churches, especially 
the already predominant Aryan element in them, were 
completely left to the guidance of the Spirit working in 
persons who had neither seen nor heard Jesus Himself 
Thus it may be said that the independent life of the 
Churches begins with the opening of the second Christian 
century, as the independent life of the Apostles begins 
with the return of their Master to His Heavenly Father. 

The exclusively Jewish Churches of the Christians of 
Palestine died out, owing to their severing themselves, 
under the title of Nazarenes, from the main stream of 
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historical Christianity. The Jewish-Christian Church of 
Jerusalem was replaced in the new city of MWa, Capito- 
lina by a Church of Gentile-Christians, with a Gentile 
Christian — Marcus — for its first bishop. The historian 
Sulpicius Severus (whom we have before had occasion to 
quote), when speaking of the edict by which Hadrian, 
after the insurrection of Barcochba, forbade all Jews to 
reside in Jerusalem, after saying that this prohibition was 
extended to the Church under St. James, utters these 
memorable words, pregnant with a truth of universal 
Jiistory * : — " This befel the Christian religion, because at 
that time nearly all (the Christians of Jud^a) believed in 
Christ and in God in subordination to the observance of 
the Law. That is to say, events were so ordered, under 
Divine Providence, to the end that servitude under the 
Law should be superseded by the freedom of the faith 
and the Church." 

This profound saying is true of all the Jewish-Christian 
communities. Beyond those planters and nurses of the 
Christian consciousness who are mentioned in the New 
Testament, we hear of no Jewish-Christian personage of 
any eminence either in the first, second, or third cen- 
turies. The Aryan mind, fertilized by the Semitic 
knowledge of God as the Eternal, and the faith in His 
Eedeeming Manifestation in human nature, and gifted 
with the full sense of the sanctifying presence of God 
the Holy Ghost in His Church, enters on the arena of the 
world's history amid sanguinary struggles, yet concealing 
unsuspected energies. 

^ Hid, Sacr, ii. 31. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE CHURCH OP THE 
ARYANS DURING THE EPOCH OF PERSECUTION. 

For more than two full centuries was the Christian com- 
munity in the Eoman Empire a victim of persecution, 
and as such the Holy Sacrificial Church of God. For it 
was the representative of those iniquitously scorned, yet 
inalienable rights of Humanity, — freedom of conscience 
and freedom openly to proclaim its verdicts, in opposition 
to the all-powerful foe of those rights — Caesarism. After 
the overthrow of the Jewish hierarchy, the Eoman 
Imperialism — the universal heir of all other powers and 
all popular rights — had set itself up as God upon the 
Earth, and founded the first great European State rest- 
ing on the military and the police, while bearing on 
its forehead the lie of the legal sanction conferred by 
free forms of government, and in its hand the sword of 
violence. Why did the Christians refuse to bow the 
knee before the gods of this earthly sphere ? Why should 
they object to bum a few grains of incense before the 
image of the Emperor ? The blood of the confessors, the 
steadfast — nay, joyful — death of witnesses to the Holy 
Ghost, hke Ignatius of Antioch and Polycarp of Smyrna, 
displayed to the churches and the world, the 'Wictoiy 
that overcometh the world," even our faith. Humanity 
began once more to feel some self-respect. Women and 
slaves put to shame senators and judges. 

We shall now endeavour to show what was the his- 
torical import of that conception of God's agency in the 
world, which developed itself amidst these conflicts, and 
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embodied itself in the internal organization of the hfe of 
the Church; arranging our remarks in the following 
order : — In the first place, we shall have to contemplate 
the rudiments it evolved for the reconstruction of a 
morally free political society in a Christendom of legally 
established self-government. Next, the transformation 
of the conception of prayer, with that of the true nature 
of worship resulting therefrom ; and, lastly, the dawning 
manifestations of the Holy Spirit in the written word, or 
the utterances of Christian prophecy during the second 
and third centuries. While the two former of these 
courses of development are predominantly Aryan, the 
latter is exclusively so. 

The sense of the Divine Order in the sphere of Go- 
vernment exhibited itself from the very outset in the re- 
jection of the idea of any Kalifate, or primacy in the 
Church which should be hereditary in the family of 
Jesus, with Jerusalem for its Holy City. Two of the 
brothers of Jesus — James and Jude — had succeeded each 
other in the Church of Jerusalem, and the successor of 
the latter likewise appears to have been another of his 
brethren. The total destruction of Jerusalem by Hadrian 
put an end to this Jewish Hne ; indeed it altogether set 
aside that narrow theory of the Christian religion which 
regarded it as a reformed Judaism retaining the old legal 
. restrictions and burdensome ritual obligations. Had this 
theory been victorious, Christianity would have perished 
With Jerusalem, or have dragged on a miserable exist- 
ence in the shape of a Jewish sect, admitting the rest of 
mankind only to the rank of " Proselytes of righteous- 
ness." That this repudiation of all unspiritual Semitic 
forms was not accidental, but flowed from the inmost 
life of the Divine society, is proved by the organization 
which developed itself, as by a Divine impulse, within 
the Christian Churches, and ere long expanded itself over 
the whole world. 

For, beyond the precincts of Palestine, notwithstanding 
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outward diversities, the unity of religious feeling had 
from the very beginning everywhere embodied itself in 
one uniform type for the universal Christian society, 
starting originally from Antioch, the real capital of Asia ; a 
type derived, on the one side, from the organization of the 
synagogues, and on the other from that of the free Greek 
municipalities. A senate of " Elders " administered the 
affairs of the Church, assisted by the deacons in the care 
of the poor and sick ; but no legislative enactment could 
be made without the assent of the " brethren." Just as 
we see to have been the case with the Apostolic Council 
held in Jerusalem, in which '* the Holy Ghost " makes 
known His will by the vote of the entire assembly, " the 
whole Church." ^ The spirit of Christianity remained 
unwarped by the later intrigues of the retrograde Juda- 
izing Christians, or by the wavering of Peter and the 
tacit resistance of James. Already in the days of St. 
John, towards the close of the first century, the necessity 
had become apparent of having a responsible leader at 
the head of the Christian community in each city, to 
whom they gave the usual Greek appellation for an ad- 
ministrative functionary, Episcopus — equivalent to " Su- 
perintendent " or " Overseer." Thus, in the case of most 
of the Churches named in history, we find Bishops at 
their head during the first half of the second century ; 
but with the Elders by their side, and with a full recog- 
nition of the supremacy vested in the whole congregation 
of the brethren. This order was conformable to that 
saying of our Lord, which we have already had occasion 
to quote : — 

" But if he will not hear thee, then take with thee one or 
two more, that in the mouth of two or three witnesses every 
word may be established. And if he shall neglect to hear 
them, tell it unto the Church ; but if he neglect to hear the 
Church, let him be unto thee as an heathen man and a publican. 
Verily I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall 

* Acts XV. 22. 
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be bound in heaven : and whatsoever ye shall loose on earth 
shall be loosed in heaven." ^ 

Hence the verdicts of acquittal or condemnation pro- 
nounced by the legally constituted Church in the name 
of God will be framed by the Spirit of God, and prove 
to be correct. It was in this sense that the Church 
understood and put in practice the real import of that 
saying about the power of the keys, and this expresses 
the religious consciousness of the apostolic age. 

Thus, the elements of the perfect State were identical 
with those which the greatest philosopher of antiquity 
had suggested for the improvement of the democratic or 
aristocratic republic, and for its defence against despotism, 
at the same time not concealing from himself that such 
a combination vras something rather to be wished than 
hoped for. The Bishops of antiquity are the model and 
forerunners of the Teutonic ideal of monarchy, which 
in England has succeeded in establishing itself as one of 
the great empires of the world, viz. : — a kingly function 
free within its own sphere, but standing in the midst of a 
social corporation of which it is one member. 

On this view, the Church may be appropriately con- 
ceived of as a " mother ; " just as the chief city of a po- 
litical community is called among the Greeks a " metro- 
polis," or " mother-city." But by that word is meant 
the Spirit of God which resides in that community. In 
the Hebrew and Aramaic languages, the word for Spirit 
is feminine, and this is why, in the Gospel for the 
Hebrews, which was composed in the vernacular tongue 
of Jesus and His disciples, Christ calls this Spirit His 
'^ mother." ^ By this term is denoted that Divine, eternal 
Force which hinds the whole together, by building up the 
individual members and the individual churches into the 
unity of one Church of God. This idea enables us to ex- 
plain one of the most difficult passages of the Apo- 
calypse. ^ Who is the woman with child clothed with the 

J Matt, xviii. 16-18. ^ Matt. xii. 50. » Rev. xii. 1-6. 
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sun, wearing the crown of the twelve stars that represent 
the twelve tribes, who flees into the wilderness ? And 
who is the child that is caught up by God out of the 
reach of persecution ? Evidently not Mary and Christ ; 
for Christ had long ago gone home to His Father, and 
the fall of Jerusalem is close at hand. The mother is 
kept in a safe refuge during the most calamitous period. 
Thus, she would appear to be the Jewish community of 
Christians, the mother-Church for the scattered believers 
of the twelve tribes and those heathen converts who 
attached themselves to this Jewish Church. She is, in 
point of fact, the mother-Church of the Gentile Christians ; 
but it is this Church of the Gentiles only that is to over- 
come the world. Now, the latter is the child that is 
caught up into heaven, " who is to rule all nations with a 
rod of iron." As yet it is only a child, but in its bosoin 
is borne the full, tnie Christ — the Eenewer of the Gen- 
tile world, Who shall prevail over the kingdoms of this 
world, which have already in this vision destroyed Jeru- 
salem, and will ere long destroy it in reality. 

Thus in this sense the Church is a mother, like the 
divine spiritual Energy which reveals itself in her. But 
never is the Bishop, even of the most important Church, 
styled "Father" (Abbas^ Papa). It was felt that this 
would stand in the most flagrant contradiction to that 
express command of the Lord to His disciples to " call no 
man Father " upon earth. 

The very idea of a liberty reposing on the sanction of 
law, capable of organizing a government and a civilization, 
involves in itself a consciousness of the Divine ; for such 
a freedom is the goal set up by God Himself before Hu- 
manity as the only moral form of government for human 
societies. But this consciousness carries its divine seal yet 
more visibly upon its brow when the liberty striven after 
is directly that of the mind ; when its object is the main- 
tenance of that freedom of conscience and of worship 
without which Christianity, in any true sense of the 
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word, is deprived of the very breath of life. That the 
Spirit of God had, according to the promise of Christ, 
directed the shape thus assumed by the Church, is evinced 
by the fact that this type of organization maintained itself 
after the death of Christ's immediate disciples, notwith- 
standing the modifying process of development. The 
early Christian Church has never been without its officers ; 
that is to say, for the purposes of government ; for speaking 
in the Church (therefore preaching) stood open to all the 
brethren, while all elders or presbyters were alike quali- 
fied to celebrate the Lord's Supper, assisted by the dea- 
cons. In like manner, the reception of members into the 
Church was the act of the whole congregation. The bap- 
tismal vow was uttered by the candidate in person in the 
presence of the congregation, under direction of the Elders, 
and accompanied by an appeal to those members of the 
congregation who had known and observed the catechu 
men during the period of his probation, which lasted 
several years. The seal of his reception was his admission 
to the Lord's Supper. At the baptism itself, he promised 
to hold the faith acknowledged by the Church. The most 
ancient formula for which we have documentary evidence, 
is that used in the Church of Alexandria at tliis date, 
which, word for word, is as follows : — 



" I believe in the only true Grod, the Father Almighty : 

" And in His only-begotten Son, Jesus Christ, our Lord and 

Saviour : 
" And in the Holy Ghost, the Giver of Life." ^ 

It was not until the fifth century, that the confession of 
faith used in public worship, entitled " the Apostles' 
Creed," grew out of the gradual expansion of this earher 
baptismal formula. 

This picture of the Church, regarded as the visible 
dwelling of the Holy Ghost, is reflected for history in the 
arrangements for public worship. The place used for that 

* See " Hippoly tus and his Age/' 2nd ed. vol. ii. p. 97. 
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purpose was a hall ; of which the most beautiful historical 
example is found in the basilica^ or court, used by the 
ancients for popular meetings and the administration of jus- 
tice, with a raised tribune for the judges at one end. Thus 
the type of the civil (or according to current phraseology, 
" the secular") community was what the spirit of the Chris- 
tian people selected, and not the form of the Jewish temple. 
The assembly-hall of the civil community acquires a new 
significance in being made the sanctuary for the religious 
assembly. But the actual " temple of God " is no other than 
the believers themselves, who constitute the habitation of 
the Holy Ghost, the true sanctuary. At the further end 
of the basilica^ in the place occupied by the judges, were 
seated the Elders. For the Bishop, where there was one, 
a raised arm-chair (Cathedra) was placed in the centre of 
the apsis or tribune.^ From this apsis in which the seats 
stood, the preacher delivered his discourse, or, when the 
Lord's Supper was celebrated, from beside the communion 
table, a little further forward. From this station, the 
speaker had the whole congregation before him, and was 
easily seen and heard by all present. But the fact which 
has an abiding historical importance is, and remains, that 
from the temple had grown up, not simply a school (syn- 
agogue^ assembly-room)^ existing subordinate to and beside 
the temple of Jerusalem, but an independent sanctuary, 
the central portion of which was occupied by the congre- 
gation, not by the priests, and in the further end of which 
stood no image or symbol of the Deity, veiled from sight 
or separated by a partition, but simply the seats of those 
who were the spokesmen of the community, the pro- 
claimers of the glad tidings of God. When the sacred 
meal was about to commence, the members of the minis- 
tering body joined the rest of the congregation. The 
table used for the Lord's Supper stood in the nave of the 
basilica, between the people and the presbyters, between 

^ Cf. Bunaen, "i>»c Badliketi:' 
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the congregation and those who ministered to it in holy 
things. 

Thus the present Deity of the worshipping assembly 
was the Spirit of God ; and His embodiment or vessel was 
the Church, visible indeed, yet which had no personal re- 
presentative. She was the Ash Ygddrasil of the Ger- 
mans, " World-bearer of the Fearful One" divested of its 
Nature-symbolism, just as she was also the essence of the 
Ark of the Covenant in the old Tabernacle, freed from its 
animal-symbolism. God^ the conscioits Spirit^ had been 
made manifest in her Communion. This was the " Eeal 
Presence " of Christ, the true " Body of the Lord." The 
Spirit of the Father and of the Son rested on the com- 
pany of believers. Under this consciousness of the im- 
mediate presence of God in the Church, did those who 
had been instructed in the faith pronounce their vows. 
Under this consciousness did they, in their own persons, 
renew the vow on partaking of the Communion, by 
which they renounced their own will, in thankful remem- 
brance of the redeeming freedcJm-conferring death of 
Jesus. From an evening meal, probably by the advice of 
Paul and through the power of the Holy Ghost, this feast 
had become a morning meal ; and being quite separated 
by degrees from the agapce or love-feasts, came to be a 
symboHcal reception of bread and of wine mixed with 
water. With the weekly celebration of this rite on Sun- 
days, there connected itself the spiritual sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving, growing out of the prayer of praise 
and thanksgiving which the Jewish master of the house 
uttered on breaking the bread, and again at the close of 
the meal, repeated on handing the wine around, a custom 
to which Christ simply imparted a more elevated and 
spiritual significance. But this act of thanksgiving cul- 
minated in the spiritual sacrifice, the surrender of our 
self-seeking, finite will, to the Divine Will. The expres- 
sion of this act was, even in later times (at least up to the 
fifth century), an extempore prayer, which was not per- 
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mitted to be read. If the officiating presbyter did not 
possess the gift of extempore prayer before the congrega- 
tion, after a pause for silent prayer, he pronounced the 
blessing, — i.e.^ the Lord's Prayer, as the benediction or 
consecration of the congregation desiring to sanctify or 
consecrate — that is to say, utterly devote — themselves to 
the Father. To this Lord's Prayer the congregation re- 
sponded with the Doxology or ascription of praise, which 
on this account, in the later MSS. of the Gospels, came to 
be added to the original text as the conclusion of the 
Lord's Prayer. In the three first petitions of this Prayer 
all was summed up that in the moment of pronouncing 
the most solemn of vows fiUed the soul of every worshipper : 

^^ Hallowed be Thy name : 

" Thy kingdom come : 

" Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven." 

In these words we have the very core of the whole Chris- 
tian consciousness of God's presence and working in his- 
tory ! Already, in the beginning of the second century, in 
this congregational service a Christian hymn was sung, 
which can be no other than that mentioned by Pliny in 
the second decade of this century, in his report to Trajan. 
It is the so-called Gloria of the Western Church. The 
MS. of the Greek Bible in the British Museum, the Apo- 
stolic Constitutions or Liturgies of the Greek Church, and 
those of the Latin Church (among which it was inserted 
by Hilary in 380), give it in difiering versions ; a compa- 
rative criticism of which yields the following as the most 
ancient authentic text : — 

Glory be to God on high : 

And on Earth Peace^ good Will among Men. 

(Or, perhaps more primitively — 

And on Earth Peace among the Men of good Will.) 

We praise Thee, we bless Thee, we worship Thee, 
We give thanks to Thee for Thy great Olory. 
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Lord Heavenly King, Grod the Father Almighty : 

Lord God I 

Lord, the only-begotten Son : 

Je8U8 Christy 

That takest away the Sins of the World : 

Have Mercy upon us. 

Thou that takest away the Sins of the World : 

Have Mercy upon us, receive our Prayer. 

Thou that sittest at the right hand of God the Father: 

Have Mercy upon us. 

For Thou only art Holy : 

Thou only art the Lord, Jesus Christ : 

To the Glory of God the Father. Amen.^ 

" Early in the morning they sing a hymn of praise to 
Christ as to a God," are the words of Pliny. In the most 
ancient Greek Church this Hymn is entitled " The Morn- 
ing Hymn." The contents of this ascription of praise, here 
given in its onginal form, correspond entirely to the de- 
scription of Pliny. Christ is, in conjunction with the Father, 
the object of invocation and praise. The mention of the 
Holy Ghost is demonstrably a later addition. He is in- 
deed the Deity who is speaking through the mouth of the 
congregation, conscious of that communion of the Father 
and the Son. The first two verses — the angels' song of 
praise in the second chapter of Luke — are, as it were, the 
text for this more expansive Christian inspiration : the 
form is that of the Jewish psalmody. It is indeed a Semi- 
tic mind that has dictated this psalm. 

Of equal antiquity, or at least very little younger, is the 
so-called Doxology, of which, up to the time of the Nicene 
Council, there were two versions in common use : — 

" Glory be to the Father in the Son, through the Holy Ghost." 

or 

** Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 

Ghost." 

1 See " Hippolytus/' 2nd ed. vol. ii. p. 50. (Third Book of the Church 
and House Book.) 
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In these documentary formulas of the worshipping Church 
of the second and third centuries, there reveals itself a 
loyal adherence to the Unity declared in the Gospel, of 
the Eternal Father with the perfect finite Personality of 
Jesus, and with the company of the faithful which em- 
braces the whole of believing mankind. Thus they express 
the most comprehensive sense of the actual guiding agency 
of the Divine in the human mind, according to that dualism 
of the Individual and the Community. 

The same pure creative Spirit reveals itself also in the 
shaping out and arranging of the several constituents of 
the new culttis for mankind. If we attempt to give any 
account to ourselves of that which appertains to a sober, 
healthy, God-conscious mode of worship, based on the be- 
liefs taught by Jesus, we cannot but regard that vow of 
thankful love as its crowning-point. The essence of the 
Christian life is self-surrender to the Divine will ; the per- 
petual renewal of this thought, in grateful love, is what 
we need in view of the continual temptations presented by 
self-interest, sensuahty, and the world, and the daily re- 
newed demands which every human vocation makes upon 
the self-renunciation of each man who has given himself 
to God. But, to secure that nothing merely formal, there- 
fore external, may ever again spring out of this, the Church 
will require two things ; — ^spiritual instruction, and moral 
incitement. The former she will draw from the sacred 
history of Humanity, whose centre is the Person of Jesus, 
and therefore is contained in the Gospels. But, at the 
same time, she will not exclude the Law and the Prophets 
which make known to us the preparatory dispensation of 
God for man's salvation. Nor must there be wanting the 
explanation and application of the word thus handed down. 
Hence the expounder will also be a preacher. Like the 
ancient prophets, he will evoke the hidden Spirit out of 
the written letter, and commend it to the heart of the 
congregation. Lastly, the congregation will give voice 
to their assent and sympathy in measured, simple, rational. 
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and therefore beautiful fonns. They have learnt from the 
Scriptures that God is a God of order, and that the spirits 
of the prophets are subject unto the prophets. 

Now we find as a matter of fact all these elements com- 
bined in the most ancient order of Divine worship, and 
moreover occurring in the most natural arrangement ; the 
reading of the Scriptures, the Sermon, the Vow. So long 
as the hymn of praise, and with it the solemn commemo- 
ration of the Lord's redeeming death, continue to be 
celebrated every Sunday, the sacrifice of praise and thanks- 
giving will most naturally associate itself therewith ; and 
so it was ! The prayer that accompanies each of these 
three parts of worship is sometimes silent and mental, 
sometimes uttered aloud. The latter, again, is sometimes 
a responsive antiphonal prayer, in the form of the psalms, 
sometimes only pronounced by the presiding Elder, or the 
Preacher, in the name of the congregation, which answers 
by an "Amen ! " expressive of its desires and its belief. 
Each of these forms has its respective place and design. 
All are actually found in the prayers of the persecuted 
Church, and with the full concurrence of the Christian 
consciousness, for they follow each other in the most ap- 
propriate order. Altogether prayer is by no means chiefly 
regarded in the light of a petition, but rather as a vow, 
(which is really the original signification of the Greek 
word) and therefore, above all, as the earnest confession of 
a heart filled with thankfulness, giving glory to God. 

We ask in vain after the name of the earliest orderer 
of this solemnity ; and the reason is, evidently, because 
the whole Church, the Collective Mind, had more to do 
with its construction than individuals. These were nothing 
more than the Church's organs. 

The grandest creation in this sphere is the idea of the 
Sacred or Ecclesiastical Year. Already in the third cen- 
tury, we find this conception extant in its main features. 
Thus, the order of reading the Scriptures, which is based 
thereon, must also be referred to the very earliest epoch 
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of the Aryan Churches. Unfortunately in this case too, 
the original idea has been very imperfectly worked out by 
the Church of after ages ; for the whole scope of its spiri- 
tual import and depth had not as yet been apprehended 
by the Christian mind, when it proceeded to the work of 
construction. We shall restrict ourselves to the pure his- 
torical facts in attempting to delineate its development. 

The given centre, the core of this spiritual formation, 
was the festival of suffering, the Christian Feast of Passover, 
determined by the full moon of the first month after the 
vernal equinox ; in the celebration of which it was natu- 
rally sometimes the day of crucifixion (the Friday), some- 
times the day of resurrection (the Sunday), which the 
mind seized on as the chief event to be commemorated. 

This festival supplied a fixed point for Whitsuntide, the 
commemoration of that great event when, on the fiftieth 
day after Easter (Pentecost)^ the Church was founded and 
consecrated by the outpouring of the Holy Ghost. Thus 
we have here two fixed data, — the crowning moment in 
the life of Christ, and the starting-point of the Church's 
life. The grand historical fact, marking the commence- 
ment of the public life of Christ, prior to the events com- 
memorated at Easter, was His pubhc consecration to the 
ofiice of a teacher by means of His baptism, which is called 
" Theophany^'' signifying " the Manifestation of God," or 
" Epiphany^'' simply " the Manifestation." But the Chris- 
tians knew very well from the evangelical records, that 
this event occurred in the beginning of our year, some 
months prior to the Passover season. Now, with the 
knowledge of these facts in the mind of the enquiring and 
devout community, what could be more natural than that 
they should devote the period preceding Easter, of about 
three months, chiefly to the contemplation of the sufferings 
of Jesus ? Thus the main division of this period is that 
of the teachings^ and that of the sufferings of Christ. For 
in the teachings of the earliest missionaries of the faith 
(Evangelists), the grand key-stone in the structure of their 
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Qatechetical narratives of the life of Jesus, is where the 
story begins of that last pilgrimage which Jesus makes 
from Galilee to Jerusalem, in the fiill consciousness of the 
death which awaits Him there. 

As a fact, it is the period of the Passion which consti- 
tutes the key-stone in that organic structure. This gave 
rise to the circumstance, that the former part of those 
three months was more especially devoted to the contem- 
plation of the first part of the two and a half years occu- 
pied by Christ's pubhc ministry. 

Thus, if the solar year were adopted as a figure of that 
Eevelation which began with Christ's advent and life, 
about the first half of it naturally fell into the following 
four divisions : The season of Epiphany — the season ot 
Passion — the season of Easter — the season of Whitsuntide, 

Again, with the growing consciousness that the life o\ 
Jesus was perpetuated on this earth in the Christian society, 
Whitsuntide could not but come to be considered as the 
starting-point of a new period of the sacred history, ex- 
tending over the principal part of the remaining half of the 
solar year. And with this, the whole conception of that 
solar symbolism would assume more and more an historical 
and prospective aspect. What was more natural, than 
that the next idea that forcibly suggested itself, and pressed 
for outward embodiment, was the conspicuous contrast 
between the struggling and the perfected Church, — the 
attitude of expectation and that of fruition? Nay, are 
not the latest discourses of Jesus before His passion, as re- 
ported by the three catechetical evangehsts, filled with this 
topic ? And this in itself involved the consequence, that 
at the close of the ecclesiastical year, the consummation 
of all things, the Last Day, or, in other words, death 
and eternal life, the end of all things earthly and the 
transition into eternity, should become the object of the 
contemplation of the worshipping community, regarded 
as the Church of the Kingdom of God among mankind. 

Following previous analogies, we might naturally have 
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conjectured that the close of the ecclesiastical year would 
have been made to synchronize with the close of the civil 
year. But, if we trace the leading idea of the former 
somewhat more narrowly, we shall soon perceive that this 
was not possible. Christ has not severed himself from 
the general development of the kingdom of God, but on 
the contrary, recognized Himself as the fulfilment of that 
course of revelation which began with the creation, and 
afterwards was carried on for the Jews in the several 
epochs of Abraham, Moses, and the Prophets. Now, the 
books of the Old Testament were the earKest sacred 
Scriptures of the Christians, which they were bidden to 
search, and did search, as containing the initial and in- 
dicative dispensations of God in man's behalf, which 
were designed to prepare the way for the proclama- 
tion of the Gospel. Moreover, from the' very earliest 
times, the united worship of the Church began with 
instructions drawn from God's word, which was re- 
garded as a gift conferred on the congregation for its 
guidance and regulation. Hence it behoved that some 
season during the course of the solar year should be de- 
voted to the contemplation of this introductory revelation. 
Thus arose the season of Advent, forming the close of the 
civil year. From very early times, we find a period, some- 
times of ten, sometimes of seven, sometimes of four weeks, 
preceding the commencement of the New Year, with its 
contemplation of the life of Jesus (which originally started 
from the Theophany, or time of baptism), assigned to the 
contemplation of the preparatory dispensation of the Old 
Testament. And this gives us a distinct expression of the 
threefold division of the world's history, when regarded 
from the central point of Christ's sacrificial redeeming 
death, which may most simply be represented thus : — 

Season of Preparation. Season of Christ. 

(Advent.) (Christmas to Ascension.) 

Season of the Church. 

(^Whitsuntide to the conclusion of the ecclesiastical year.) 
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This whole structural process is of abiding historical impor- 
tance, for it is the actual truth and reaUty of that which 
had floated before the Semitic and Aryan Nature-rehgions 
as the great secular year symbolized in the Divine con- 
flicts of the solar year. Surely it can be no other than 
the universal religion, the religion of God-conscious hu- 
manity, which can possess such a seal of world-historical 
consciousness ? And this institution is not the fruit of re- 
flection on the part of an individual, but has come into 
existence through a spontaneous act of the Spirit of Christ, 
as the Deity made manifest in the Church. Nor has this 
institution ever died out again, notwithstanding the ex- 
tremely imperfect manner in which it has been worked 
out, and the many misunderstandings that have arisen in 
connection with it. 

Here we are in presence of a miracle^ a direct exercise 
of creative energy on the part of the Divine Spirit; but no 
contradiction of natural laws. It is a history that is before 
us, no mythy but also no legend. 

We are now able to demonstrate that this whole pro- 
cess of Church development was in full course already, 
so early as in the first half of the second century ; and 
with this the living substructure was completed, which 
was to serve as the channel for the free streams of 
thought that were destined to flow from the religious 
consciousness of the individuals who have stood forth as 
leaders of the Church and as prophets of her religious 
faith. 

Thus are we now arrived at the second section of our 
account of the reUgious consciousness of the persecuted 
Church, the period immediately succeeding the age of the 
Apostles. But just as the Apostles were by no means 
the mere continuation of the life and teachings of Jesus, 
which are, on the contrary, a complete and finished 
whole in themselves, so, in like manner, the prophets of 
the primitive Aryan religious consciousness were by no 
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means the continuatioii of that of the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists. They rather constitute the earhest organs of that 
apprehension of God which had sprung up on ApostoKc, 
therefore Hebraic, soil, and then afterwards developed 
itself in an Aryan atmosphere. With the Apostles, earthly 
realities retired into the background. Their vocation 
was to spread the knowledge of and bear witness to 
Christ — Christ the Prophet and Eedeemer — Christ the 
risen and glorified with God — and Christ the Judge of 
the World. Here we have the Alpha and Omega of their 
preaching. Now, on the contrary, the task to be ac- 
comphshed was to penetrate with this leaven the colossal 
mass of the Grseco-Eoman world, to make the facts pro- 
claimed by the Apostles assume their proper place as the 
God-given basis of all mental development 

The Holy Ghost gave the Church to perceive that the 
Gospel was a fact and a history, not a dogma, still less a 
law. But He needed prophets to proclaim this. And 
what hitherto unknown perils beset the glorious career 
which opened itself before the Aryan mind on the death 
of the last Apostle ? This Aryan mind had indeed been 
the prophet of the ancient world in philosophy and art. 
But will not the Jewish substratum of the Gospel — the 
idea of the Eternal One, Jehovah — ^be subtilized in its 
hands till it evaporates altogether ? Will not its unac- 
quaintance with the language of the Old Testament scrip- 
tures lead to an even worse overclouding and misconception 
of the contents of those books than the formalism of the 
Jewish Eabbis had done ? Will this Aryan speculative 
intellect hold fast in its purity the unity of Father, Son, 
and Spirit, without entangling itself either in mysticism 
or dogmatism ? And how shall it succeed in rendering 
the maaifestation of the Eternal One under the form of a 
crucified Barbarian philosophically credible to Hellenes 
and Eomans, nay, or even historically so ? 

Up to this time, there had never existed among man- 
kind any historical truth on which a religious faith could 
he hased^ nor yet any philosophic faith founded on a per- 
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sonal religious consciousness residing within man's own 
breast, and finding its credentials and interpretation there. 
"What is truth?" asks Pilate. ''What can this barbarian 
teach us?" exclaims the Athenian. Let us hear the 
answer given by the Aryan prophets of Christianity 
during the second and third centuries. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE EELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS OP THE PROPHETS 
OF THE PERSECUTED CHURCH, 

I. 

Ignatius, 

Already in the earliest Aryan leader and confessor of the 
Church, — ^Ignatius, Bishop of the Church in Antioch, the 
capital of Asia, the mother-Church of all extra-Palestinian 
Christendom, — we find an extremely remarkable germ of 
the Aryo-Christian conception of the history of God's 
deahngs with mankind. His Epistle to the Ephesians, 
in which the prophet of Antioch soars to the greatest 
heights of his spiritual contemplation, concludes thus : — 

My spirit boweth down before the cross, which is an oflFence 
to the unbelieving, but to us salvation and life eternal. There 
were hidden from the Prince of this world the virginity of 
Mary, and the birth and death of the Lord : three shouting 
mysteries were operated in God's quietness. From the wp- 
pearance of the star and the manifestation thereby of the Son, 
every magic power disappeared, and every bond was dissolved, 
and the old kingdom and the ignorance of wickedness perished; 
From that time everything was put in commotion, because the 
dissolution of death was purposed, and that began which with 
God was completed.* 

The fundamental thought of this passage may, therefore, 
be summed up somewhat after this fashion : — ^The vo- 
luntary sacrificial death of Jesus has conduced to the 
glorification of the mystery of the Divine order of the 

1 See " Hippolytus," i. 06. 
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world which the hostile power of selfishness could never 
have discovered ; namely, that what was highest should 
emerge out of deepest degradation. The star which 
guided to Bethlehem the Magi, who were the first-born 
of the Gentiles, proclaims to the universe that which 
has been purposed and accomplished in God's eternal 
silence. Therewith began a new manifestation of the 
Divine Spirit, a new vital energy was imparted to Hu- 
manity. What had been with God resolved and fulfilled 
from all eternity, now began to have its temporal un- 
rolling upon this earth. The Spirit, the moral and 
rational Will in unison with God, became the centre of 
man's consciousness of God in History. 

II. 

Basilides and Valentinits. 

A YOUNGER contemporary of Ignatius, Basilides, an 
Egyptian Hellene, with his younger friend and fellow- 
worker in the task of founding a school of Christian 
philosophy ( Gnosis), Valentinus, a Sjrrian Hellene, called 
by St. Jerome, " the man of GodUke genius," attempted 
to rear such a philosophy on a theory of history, which 
must be allowed to have man's religious consciousness for 
its starting-point. And to aflSrm that they were actually 
the founders of such a school would be in so far correct, 
that both of them started from the postulate that the 
universe is governed by one Law, to which all beings are 
subject, and that the supreme Law is Love. Basilides him- 
self, to whom a profound fatahsm is generally ascribed, 
declared that love must embrace all things, because all 
things stand to all in a certain relation — all is related to 
all. 1 

But as soon as we proceed beyond this point, such an 
assertion would be by no means justified by the docu- 

» Clem. "Strom." iv. 508. Neander, " Kirchengeschichte," 1. 699. 
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mentary knowledge we possess concerning the personal 
system of these two men, a knowledge which we derive 
more especially from the work of Hippolytus. In the first 
place, they neither of them see their way to getting rid 
of dualism, or the strife between the Good and Evil 
Principles. They did not attain (Basilides especially) to 
a consciousness of the moral freedom of self-determi- 
nation, or of the love of God displayed in the progres- 
sive unfolding of Humanity. It is in consequence of his 
unatoned sins in a previous state of existence, says 
Basilides, that sorrow and pain pursue man here on earth. 
So little did he understand the Divine root-idea of re- 
demption, that he felt himself compelled to regard even 
the sufferings and death of Christ in the light of a punish- 
ment, although he held Him to be the Eedeemer of all 
mankind. Secondly, the philosophical method of the 
Gnostics is a compound of mythologizing and dialectic 
paradoxes (we refer to their doctrine of the ceons\ 
while their method in exegesis is most arbitrary and 
violent. Lastly, their assumptions in the field of history 
betray no less ignorance and caprice than on that of 
physics. 

Their attitude towards the Bible may be defined by 
two simple statements. Their pure speculation on the 
nature of God is an attempt to systematize the Prologue 
to St. John's Gospel, and their application of it to man's 
apprehensions of God's agency in history is a similar 
attempt to systematize the isolated expressions in St. 
Paul's writings referring to this subject. But, just as in 
commenting on St. John's Gospel, Basilides is unable to 
rise above dualism, so, in dealing with St. Paul, does he 
make the antagonism between the Law and the Gospel an 
absolute one. 

No doubt, indeed, Basilides did regard the creation of 
man as a breaking forth of the eternal counsels of Divine 
love, and the history of mankind as the reflex of the 
gradual unfolding of the spiritual factors in the ideal 
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creation.^ Moreover, both Basilides and Valentinus be- 
lieved in a Divine plan of progressive light and goodness 
in the universe, and Basilides applied to the development 
of mind his maxim that : — What exists perishes by attempt- 
ing to overstep the bounds of its existence. Doubtless, 
Jesus is to him the Eedeemer, the manifestation in a truly 
human being of the Eternal Eeason, the Logos ; and with 
this manifestation does there begin a new era of the 
world ; but Christ, the Messias of the Old Testament, is 
the Son of quite a different God. The God of the Law 
is not the God of the Gospel. Christ is the Son of the 
Creator of the material universe (the Demiurge). This 
latter is altogether blind to the Spirit, and understands 
nothing about the end and aim of creation, viz., the 
free self-determining ethical mind. His Son is, indeed, in 
virtue of the universal principle of progress, not so far 
distant as he himself is from the Spirit. This Son, the 
conscious Spiritual Principle of the material world, or 
Natural Principle, is the God who in person spoke to the 
Prophets, and therefore also to Moses, and equally to the 
Greek philosophers. Through his means his Father, the 
ideal of inflexible law, the Demiurge fast bound in the 
outward universe, is certainly taught, but not converted ; 
he fears what he ought to love, and in love to worship ; 
nay, in consequence of this fear, he fights against the 
works of the supreme God now for the first time begin- 
ning to be revealed to him. 

Now, if we strip off what is in these doctrines the hull 
of the old Semitic Cosmogonies, there remains the pro- 
position : — Judaism and heathenism are both alike hostile 
opposites of Christianity. So again Basilides does not 
know what to do with Abraham. Of his three eras of 

* On the points here succinctly stated, see '' Hippolytus," 2nd edit. i. 
pp. 108-122, especially p. 120. In this second edition of " Hippolytus " I have 
proved how little Baur has succeeded in refuting the assertion I had made, 
that in the extract given by Hippolytus we possess the sayings of Basilides 
himself, therefore a witness earlier than 130 a.d. [for the Prologue to the 
Gospel of St. John]. 
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the world, the first, that of sin, extends up to Moses, 
with whose Law the second era begins. Thus he over- 
looks one of the essential features of the Christian theory 
of the world, and absolutely forgets the saying of Christ 
above quoted, concerning Abraham and the Prophets. 
In support of his own views he has nothing to allege 
but that passage of the Apostle Paul which he severs 
from its context and abridges to suit his purpose : — 

For until the law, sin was in the world: but sin is not 
imputed when there is no law. Nevertheless, death reigned 
from Adam to Moses, even over them that had not sinned after 
the similitude of Adam's transgression.* 

In handling which text he entirely loses sight of the 
doctrine, always prominently brought forward in St. 
Paul's writings, and notably so in this chapter of his 
Epistle to the Eomans, viz., that Abraham had received 
God's promises in recompense for his faith in God's love, 
and that the Mosaic ordinances were merely a temporary 
dispensation, occupying the place of a schoolmaster be- 
tween the giving of the promise to Abraham on the one 
hand, and its fulfilment in Christ's redemption on the 
other. ^ 

Thus with Basilides, Ethics, or the free moral order of 
the world, was pushed into the background compared with 
speculation, or Knowledge. Not, however, in his concep- 
tion of the primordial Principle ; for he says expressly : 

Providence, though it be, so to speak, set in motion by the 
Archon (the Prince of this world), yet has been implanted in 
the nature of things from the very origin by the Grod of the 
whole universe.^ 

In so far, we must certainly agree with Neander,"^ that it 

1 Rom. V. 13, 14. » Rom. v. 20, 21, 

» Clem. " Strom." iv. 509. Neander, « Kirchengeschichte," I. 8. 700. 
* See " Kirchengeschichte," I. s. 702. The passage to which no doubt 
Neander refers, when he ascribes those noble words to Basilides, is to be 
found (in substance) in the Stromata, v. 683, where it sajs that Moses in 
erecting one temple only, proclaimed thereby that the universe belonged to 
God, and moreover to His only Son (the Monogenesj Only-begotten). 
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was the aim of Basilides to bring men to a consciousness 
of the unity of God's revelations in Nature and in History, 
so that, according to his own words, " we should regard 
the One Universe as the One Temple of God." But in 
actual hfe, Basilides felt too keenly the pressure of the 
sway exercised by the Prince of this world, for his mind 
to admit an illuminating and warming ray from that light, 
at least as regards the life of the individual or the Church. 
This was the curse of that age, above which none but the 
simple-minded Christians, and a few elect spirits, were 
able to rise in hope ! Still, however, in reference to these 
difficulties, faith appeared to him the highest attitude of 
mind, and he did not hesitate to say : " The martyr's suf- 
ferings were so sweetened to him by this faith, that it was 
as though he did not suffer." 

Thus we see that Christ and Christianity were an histo- 
rical reality to him, although he was unable to rise above 
the view that regards the Divine and the Human as mutual 
exclusives. But that with the advent of the historical 
Jesus, the pure Son of Man, a Creative Personality, an en- 
tirely new, original, therefore Divine, Principle of Life was 
introduced into the history of this our world, we may 
affirm to be the second bright point in his system. 

All that we have said of Basilides holds good also of 
Valentinus, who fixed on yet deeper and firmer founda- 
tions the conception of the gradual redemption of the 
creature. To use Neander's fine expression : " redemption 
is to him an historical fact of world-wide import." ^ In his 
writings, too, the fancies relating to the jEons (the fan- 
tastic lucubrations about which we now know, on docu- 
mentary evidence, are to be ascribed to his school and not 
to himself) were simply a type or reflex " of the drama of 
the human mind which is enacted in the world of spirits." ^ 
And further, the consolatory idea of a final victory of the 
Divine principle of Love in the world's history stands out 
quite clearly to his mind. The Demiurge himself at last 

1 Neander, i. 738. = See « Hippolytus/' i. 137. 
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comes to perceive that he has been, and is still, accom- 
plishing the work of the Supreme God without knowing 
it, nay, without even suspecting it.^ In this respect, the 
teaching of Valentinus has undoubtedly for the evangelical 
theologian, no less than for the historian and philosopher, 
an incomparably higher worth than the doctrine taught 
by many ancient and modem divines, who treat the Devil 
as though he were a sort of divine police kept for the 
terror of evil-doers ; and, albeit unwittingly, seem to take 
for granted that it is not God, but the Devil, who really 
governs the world. The truly evangelical and philoso- 
phic thought of Valentinus is finely expressed in a passage 
preserved by Clemens.^ Valentinus in one of his sermons 
thus addresses the " spiritual " (in contradistinction to the 
" sensual " or " psychical ") men : 

Ye are immortal from the very beginning, children of 
eternal life; ye have resolved to taste death by the sacrifice of 
yourselves, in order that ye may swallow up and annihilate 
death. For whereas ye are preparing the dissolution of this 
world of matter, and yet are not subject yourselves to disso* 
lution, do ye become the lords of creation and of all things 
transitory. 

But the spiritual life consists in sanctification ; the 
Spirit's work in the hearts of the spiritually minded. And 
to this their mode of worship also is conformable, where- 
fore it bears the name of, and is, in truth, " the reasonable 
service." Until this sanctifying operation of the Spirit has 
begun, that holds good of a man which our author says in 
another place : ^ 

The heart is an uncleansed habitation of the evil spirits 
who deform the soul, until it is touched by Him Who has loved 
it. But when the Father, who alone is good, rules therein, then 

1 See "Hippolytus," 2nd €d. pp. 138-162. [I cannot refrain from expressing' 
my hope that my readers will, if able, peruse for tfaemselyes the interesting 
dissertation here referred to. — Tb.] 

9 Clem. " Strom." iv. 13 (p. 218, Pott's edition). 

s Clem. '' Strom." ii. 409. 
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is it purified and radiant ifitibi iniraid light; and hence does our 
Lord say : " Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God." 

Thus the source of the purifying power is in the new 
personal moral communion with the Eedeemer. Through 
this continuous work of the Eedeemer, does He who is 
alone good, the Father, reVeal Himself. 

Theodotus^ the most gifted scholar of Valentinus, suc- 
ceeds in Hberating his mind from the shackles of duahsm. 
In my ^'Analecta Ante-Niccena " ^ I have proved that we 
possess in extracts given by Clemens of Alexandria, frag- 
ments of a work by this great thinker, written about 
170 or 180 A.D, In one of these fragments he says : 

The man who is not redeemed and regenerate stands under 
the power of Fate (sifiapfjjvr^y Fatum\ and therefore under the 
power of the conflicting forces of Nature, which, embodied in 
the stars, act upon us. From this strife and struggle the Lord 
delivers us and gives us peace. This was what was signified by 
the new Star which appeared at the birth of our Lord, and 
shining with a new splendour, dissolved the old influences of the 
heavenly bodies. He Himself, the Lord, is our pole-star ; He 
who descended upon earth that He might transfer those who 
believe in Christ from the realm of Destiny into that of His 
own Providence. 

Thus did the first attempt at a Christian philosophy of 
the world's order, in the hands of the pupil of Valentinus 
issue in a return to historical, evangelical, apostolic Chris- 
tianity. The school perished through its errors and its 
deficiency in Church feeling. But Clemens devoted his 
eflforts to rescue the golden seeds of knowledge which 
those men had scattered abroad. The deepest thoughts 
of both Clemens and Origen owe their original suggestion 
to this source. Still the school ended with Origen, and 
in the fallowing century the bloom of this first Christian 
consciousness of God in History passed away altogether. 

But . almost contemporary with Valentinus, only about 

» Vol. i. pp. 203-287. See especially, §§ 60-86, pp. 268-277. 
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a decade later, we come upon two remarkable prophetic 
books of Christian speculation on the world's order be- 
loDging to a very different class. These are the " Epistle 
to Diognetus,'* and " The Shepherd of Hermas" 

m. 

The Epistle to Diognetus. 

This fragment — for the conclusion of the letter probably 
belongs to a later work — stands in certain aspects without 
a rival in the religious literature of the second century, 
by reason of its singular freshness, and the intensity, ris- 
ing almost to passion under the heat of controversy, of 
the Author's belief in the new, independent manifestation, 
given through Christianity, of God's eternal counsels of 
love, in the history, not of this or that people, not of this 
or that age, but of all mankind in all ages. 

Since the insurrection of the Jews and the war of Bar- 
chochba under Hadrian, form the horizon of this Epistle, 
we are led to refer its date to some year between 133 and 
139 A.D. Already in those years, Diognetus, as we learn 
from the Emperor's own " Meditations^' was conducting 
the general and philosophical education of Marcus Aure- 
lius, who was fourteen years of age at the time of the 
destruction of Jerusalem in 135 a.d. The following pas- 
sages are those which more especially bear witness to the 
religious consciousness of the author, who was probably 
the youthful Marcion, whom we know to have been at 
that time residing in Eome.^ After showing that though 
the Jewish worship was indeed addressed to the true God, 
the Creator of heaven and earth, it was in other respects 
as external in its character as that of the Gentiles, he 
passes on, in the fifth and sixth chapters, to a description 
of the Christians : 

1 See "Ilippolytus/' 2Dd ed. i. p. 170, where the author gives his reason 
for aAsigniDg the authorship of this Epistle to Marcion. — Tb. 
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They dwell in their own fatherland, but as strangers. They take 
part in everything as citizens, and they have to bear everything 
as if they were foreigners. Every foreign country is their father- 
land, and every fatherland is a foreign country to them. They 
are in the fleshy hut they do not live after the flesh. They pass 
their time on earth, but their citizenship is in heaven. They 
obey the established laws, and by their own lives gain a victory 
over the laws. They love all, and yet are persecuted by all. 
They are taken no notice of, and they are condemned : they are 
put to death, and they come to life again : they are poor them- 
selves, and yet make many rich : they lack everything, and yet 
they abound in all things : they are put to shame, and yet they 
glory in their shame : they are evil spoken of, and yet they are 
justified: they are reviled, and they bless: they are insulted, 
and they show honour : they do good, and yet they are punished 
as evil-doers : they rejoice in punishment, as being thereby 
quickened : the Jews make war upon them as foreigners, and 
the Greeks persecute them : and yet they that hate them can 
give no reason for their enmity. 

Here Tacitus has bis answer ; his doubts have received 
their solution from facts, and found it, moreover, precisely 
in the quarter v^rhere he did not seek it ! It is the self- 
respect of redeemed mankind, who feel themselves happy 
in the hardest times, and free under bloody tyranny, be- 
cause resolved to die as God's children in behalf of their 
own dignity, faith, and honour. Soon will those very 
States go over to their side which now persecute them as 
aliens and bad patriots ! And then our author proceeds 
in Chapter VI. : 

In short, what the soul is in the body, that Christians are in 
the world. The soul is spread through all the members of the 
body, and so are Christians through all the cities of the world. 
Now the soul liveth in the body, yet is she not of the body : 
and so do Christians live in the world, yet are not of the world. 
The invisible soul is preserved in a visible body, and so 
Christians are known to be in the world, but their religion 
remaineth unseen. The flesh hateth the soul, and warreth 
against her, without receiving any injury; for the soul 
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preventeth her from indulging in pleasures; so the world 
hateth Christians, yet is no way injured; for they are opposed 
to ple^asures. The soul loveth the flesh and its members that 
hate her : and so do Christians love those who hate them. The 
Eoul is shut in by the body, yet she upholdeth the body : and so 
are Christians kept, as it were, in prison, by the world, yet they 
uphold the world. The undying soul dwelleth in a mortal 
tabernacle : and so do Christians dwell by the side of that 
which is perishable, while they wait for immortality in heaven. 
The soul is made better the more she is maltreated by the with- 
holding of food and drink : and Christians, the more they 
suffer punishment, the more do they from day to day increase 
in numbers. 

If we revert to the general ground of this belief, we find 
it to be the fruit of the higher life implanted in Humanity 
by Christ. The actual world around is still lying under 
the sway of tyrants, the oppressors of conscience ; but the 
Church is certain of her victory, for her children are 
alike prepared to live in every relationship for the confes- 
sion of the faith that maketh free, or at any moment to 
die for it. Now, from the very nature of the religious 
consciousness, such as we have found it to be hitherto, 
this faith and this courage unto death cannot but rest on 
a sense of the direct contact of the Divine with human 
nature, on a belief in our sonship to the Father in heaven, 
the God of eternal love and true freedo m And where is 
this sentiment more finely expressed than in the following 
passage ? 

For, as I said before, theirs is no earthly invention handed 
down to them, nor is that a mortal doctrine which they hold 
worthy of Him, so diligently preserved ; nor is it a dispen- 
sation of human mysteries which is entrusted to them : but 
Grod, the Euler and Creator of all things, the Invisible, hath 
Himself from heaven planted in men the truth and the holy in- 
comprehensible Word, and hath established Him in their hearts. 
He sent Him not (as one might suppose) as a servant, or as an 
angel, or as a ruler, or as one engaged in earthly affairs, or as one 
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entrusted with the care of things in heaven; but God sent the 
very Artificer and Creator of the Universe — Him, The Word, by 
whom He made the heavens, by whom He enclosed the sea within 
its due bounds — Him, whose mysterious laws are faithfully kept 
by all the starry signs — Him, from whom the sun hath received 
the measures of his daily course, duly to keep them — Him, at 
whose command the moon shineth in the night= — Him, whom the 
stars obey. This is He whom Grod sent unto them. Was it, as 
some one among men might suppose, to tyrannize over and to 
terrify mankind ? No, indeed : but in mercy and gentleness, as 
a king would send his son, so He sent Him as a King: He sent 
Him as God : He sent Him as man to men : He sent Him to 
save, to persuade, not to force them : for violence is no attribute 
of God : He sent Him as wishing to call, not to persecute : He 
sent Him in love, not for judgment : for He will send Him to 
judge, and who will then be able to stand in the day of His 
coming ? 

Christ is the Eternal Word that in Him took upon itself 
human nature. But this Word is implanted in the human 
heart, and hence the doctrine of Christ is the religion of 
Humanity, destined to bless this earth, and raise it from 
an empire of selfishness into a Kingdom of God. Lastly, 
this Epistle expresses further a consciousness of the laws 
of such a progressive divinization, spiritualizing, enfran- 
chisement, redemption of" the world, which raises it to the 
rank of permanent historical importance : — 

For God, the Lord and Euler of the Universe, who made all 
things, and set them in order, showed Himself not only loving 
to man, but also long-suffering. For He was ever such, and is, 
and will be: kind, and good, and passionless, and true: and He 
alone is good : and He conceived in His mind a great and un- 
speakable thought, which He communicated to His Son. Now, 
as long as He kept back His wise counsel, and preserved it as a 
mystery. He appeared not to think or care about us 

Now, when He had by Himself, together with His Son, set 
everything in order, He left us during the time past to be carried 
abouf^ as we willed, by our unruly impulses, led away, as we 
were, by pleasures and desires: not in any way as if He took 
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delight in our sins, but as one who bore with them : nor as one 
who approved of that season of unrighteousness, but as one who 
was fashioning the time of righteousness : so that, having by our 
own work in former times proved ourselves unworthy of life, we 
might now, through the goodness of Grod, be made worthy of it : 
and as we had shown our inability to enter into the kingdom of 
God by our own strength, we might be enabled so to do by the 
power of God. But when the measure of our own unrighteousness 
was filled up, and it had been fully shown that punishment and 
death were entailed on it as its reward, and the time came which 
God had fore-ordained to show forth His own goodness and power 
(oh ! the exceeding love of God for man !), He did not hate us, 
or cast us off, or remember the evil against us, but He bore long 
with us and suffered us, and out of pity took our offences upon 
Him : He Himself gave up His own Son as a ransom for us, the 
Holy for transgressors — Him that was without evil for sinners — 
the Just for the unjust — the Imperishable for perishable men — 
the Immortal for mortals. To Him should we raise oiu* eyes, 
and throw off from us all our earthly cares.^ 

In conclusion, the inspired Christian Hellene indulges 
in the hope that Diognetus may be led to long after this 
faith and to attain to the knowledge of God, who is the 
Eternal Love : — 

For (he adds) when thou lovest Him, thou wilt become a 
follower of His goodness. And marvel not at this, that man 
may become a follower of God. He can if he will. For happi- 
ness consisteth not in lording it over our neighbours, or in 
desiring to have more than the weaker brethren, or in being rich 
and oppressing the poor. Nor can man, in so doing, be a fol- 
lower of God ; for such things are entirely foreign to His majesty. 
But whosoever beareth the burden of his neighbour — whosoever 
is ready to do good with that wherein he aboundeth to another 
who is in want — whosoever, by distributing to the needy the 
things which he hath received from God, becometh a god to 
those who receive them — this man is a follower of God. Then 
shalt thou behold, though thou be living on earth, that God 
reigneth in Heaven ; then shalt thou begin to speak the 

' Cap. viii. I). 
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mysteries of God ; then shalt thou both love and admire those 
who are suflFering punishment because they will not deny God : 
then shalt thou condemn the impostures and errors of the world, 
when thou hast know^ how to live truly in Heaven — when 
thou canst despise that which appeareth to be death here — 
when thou dreadest that which really is death, a death which is 
kept in store for those who will be condemned to that eternal 
fire, which will torment them whom it receiveth until the 
end. Then shalt thou admire those who can bear patiently the 
[torments of] earthly fire, and bless them when thou thyself 
hast tasted that fire. 

So thought, so believed, so wrote an enthusiastic, pro- 
bably still youthful, Christian, w^ith the design of con- 
verting the Platonic Stoic, and of dissuading his pupil, 
Marcus Aurelius (who had been adopted as a son by 
Marcus Antoninus in 139 A.D., soon after the accession 
of the latter), from the unjust, impious, and fruitless 
course of persecuting the Christians. 

Who does not recognize in such a writing as this the 
unexampled flight which the religious consciousness of 
Humanity has taken from the cross at Golgotha ! Not 
only does our author soar far above Judaism and Hellen- 
ism, but also beyond the highest flights of Buddhism. 
God's kingdom shall come upon earth, because men are 
God's children. His Spirit dwells in them, a Spirit that 
will effect the gradual divinization of the world, through 
the implantation of Divine liberty and love. The seal 
and token of this Uberty is self-renunciation ; devotion to 
the brethren, forasmuch as they are God's children, and 
vessels of the Holy Ghost. The only certain evidence of 
this love towards God is self-sacrificing love for the 
brethren. The proof of the contrary, the badge of enmity 
to God, is persecution, oppression of the conscience ; for 
all constraint is foreign to the very essence of God. 

Such a Spirit is even now living and working and 
bringing forth its fruits in the hearts of men, from the 
Eiixine to Kome, from Alexandria to Athens. Can this 
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be the result of chance ? Or can we account for it simply 
by the decay of the heathen religions ? Does it not 
manifestly presuppose an eternal causality, resting upon 
the laws of that Kosmos of which a perception is im- 
planted within our souls ? 

IV, 

HermcLS and his Work^ " The Shepherd'' 

The inspired voice of the philosophic champion of the 
persecuted Christian community, to which we have been 
listening, died into silence without leaving a trace of its 
effects. While very inferior — ^nay, positively jejune — apo- 
logies are mentioned with commendation, Eusebius and 
the other Christian historians are totally silent about the 
" Epistle to Diognetus." And yet it had flowed from a 
pious heart, and was in thorough unison with the mind 
of the Church, as is proved by the whole history of that 
age. The only thing that can account for this would be 
some breach occurring at a later date between its author 
and the Church. Now, such a breach do we find in 
Marcion's going over to the school of Valentinus, which 
was not in communion with the body of the Church. 

On the first glance it may appear no less enigmatical 
how the earhest Christian work of fiction, " The Shep- 
herd " of Hermas (written by the brother of Pius, Bishop 
of Rome, about the year 139), should, on the contrary, 
have obtained so high a reputation in the Christian com- 
munities of the Greek and Roman world that it was even 
read in the assemblies of the congregation as " Scripture," 
that it was called by Clement " a divinely inspired book," 
and that at the Council of Nicaea both parties appealed 
to its testimony in behalf of their doctrines. On a closer 
investigation, however, of the conflicting tendencies of 
that age, and of the contents of this work, this riddle 
becomes very easy of solution. This apparently insigni- 
ficant book came in answer to one of the deeply felt 
needs of the Christians at that date, viz., to receive some 
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prophetic word of interpretation respecting the future 
of the Church and the world, which should give adequate 
expression to the sentiment of the laity among the Hel- 
lenic Christians. Hermas forsakes the Apocalyptic style 
adopted by previous writers in imitation of St. John's 
Eevelation, and selects in preference the free style of 
fiction, although retaining the form of a vision. It 
is very remarkable that the author has performed his 
task with the same religious respect for the historical 
individuality of his personages that Dante exhibits nearly 
twelve centuries later ; and, moreover, we do not scruple 
to say, reveals not only an equal intensity of rehgious 
beUef, but a far greater hopefulness for the future ; there- 
fore really a much stronger faith in the victory of the 
true world-transforming Christianity than was possessed 
by the great mediaeval Florentine. Both present us with 
a picture of the inward history of the soul— -of its awaken- 
ing from selfishness and the mad pursuit of sensual plea- 
sure to faith in the Divine redeeming love, and of the 
passage through a purifying state of suffering to the 
blessedness of peace ; both depict these changes as taking 
place after the close of the earthly life. But while the 
prophet of the Middle Ages nowhere expresses any hope 
for the earthly life of Christendom, for the existing ec- 
clesiastical form of God's kingdom, but, on the contrary, 
transfers all blessedness and all just retribution to the 
future world, Hermas, in the very' midst of persecution- 
nay, on the very eve of a new persecution, which he sees 
to be impending — with the eye of his spirit gazes with 
rapture on the magnificent expansion of the kingdom of 
God that was destined to replace the moribund vitality 
of the Greek and Eoman world. This is the main feature 
to which we must here limit our remarks.^ 

Hermas is not the name of the author, but of the hero 
of the tale. He is supposed to be the Eoman friend 
mentioned by St. Paul, and the scene of the story is laid 

1 " Hipp/' 2nd ed. i. pp. 181-216. 
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in Eome under Bishop Clemens ; therefore, in the age 
when a pupil of the Apostle of the Gentiles would be 
still living. This Hermas, by whom the book professes 
to be written (indeed, it was regarded by many as the 
work of a contemporary and friend of the Apostles), is 
in the story a merchant, a highly respected elder of the 
Eoman Church, unhappily married to an unbelieving 
wife, and in the dealings of ordinary life not much more 
conscientious than his ungodly sons. In sheer despair he 
neglects his family. One day, when he is taking a walk 
by the Tiber, he sees a maiden fall from the bathing- 
house into the river. He saves her from drowning ; but 
how great is his astonishment to discover in her a play* 
fellow of his youth, a household slave belonging to his 
father. She is as pious as she is beautiful ; he cultivates 
her acquaintance, and his admiration of her person and 
of her Christian gentleness is at certain moments nigh to 
becoming a love of concupiscence. One day, walking in 
a lonely place, he falls asleep meditating on her charms, 
when, lo ! he finds himself transported in spirit to a 
rocky, desolate spot, surrounded by precipices (like the 
place described in the opening of Dante's poem). From 
thence he comes to a plain, and his thoughts ascend to 
God in prayer. AU at once there appears unto him the 
spirit of that beautiful maiden, who has meanwhile been 
called home to the Father. She tells him how she has 
been summoned thither to lay his sinful thoughts before 
the Lord, and proceeds to open his eyes to the inward 
impurity he had been guilty of, notwithstanding his entire 
abstinence from any outward expression of it. Hardly 
has she left him, when there appears unto him a vene- 
rable matron, who admonishes him, but also administers 
encouragement. Hermas treasures up all these things in 
his heart. 

Some time after, the matron appears to him again, and 
gives him a little book, couched in precepts and parables, 
to read for his consolation and confirmation in the faith. 
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When she disappears, an angelic youth explains to him 

that — 

** She was not, as he had supposed, the Sibyl, hut the Church ; 
that is to say, the Spirit of the Communion of Grod's elect from 
the beginning of the world. That she had appeared in the 
shape of an aged matron, because she is the first of God's 
creatures, and on her account the world was created." 

Thus we see that she is the Divine Spirit of Humanity. 
Afterwards she shows him a great tower which is being 
erected upon a rock, that rises out of the waters, towering 
high above the earth. This tower is composed of shining 
stones cut four-square. The six fiirst-born of the angels 
are presiding over its construction. This tower signifies 
the company of all the faithful, and the completion of 
the building is the future of the world. 

Now, after he has thoroughly mastered the "Precepts'* 
contained in the little book before mentioned (twelve 
new commands of Christian love), and come to under- 
stand the ''Similitudes'' (parables of the inward Hfe), he 
is carried by an angel to the top of a high mountain in 
Arcadia. Here the interpretation of his visions is vouch- 
safed to him, beginning thus : — 

"I will now show and explain unto thee fully what that 
Spirit showed thee who appeared to thee under the figure of 
the Church. That Spirit is the Son of God. Thou couldst 
not at that time bear His sight. Now I will announce to thee 
His own explanation. Thou hast been well shown the building 
of the tower, but as by a virgin. Now thou shalt see all." 

Hermas now beholds how that tower upon the rock rises 
out of a plain surrounded by twelve hills, representing 
the twelve known peoples and States of the world. The 
rock itself is of immense antiquity, but a new door has 
been hewn out in it on its fi*ont side. Twelve virgins, 
representing the virtues, guard the door and corners of 
the tower. Meanwhile he watches the progress of the 
building. Those six angels cause great square blocks of 
stone, without a flaw, to be brought up out of the deep, 
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and the virgins receive these and hand them through the 
door to the builders. After the ten comer-stones, repre- 
senting the ten patriarchs, come a hundred stones, of 
which the first twenty-five represent the righteous men 
mentioned in the Bible between Noah and Moses; the 
next thirty-five correspond to the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and after these, forty, a number which, curiously 
enough, almost exactly corresponds to the number of 
pious and holy men who are named besides the twelve 
Apostles in the books of the New Testament. Thus the 
first ten and these hundred stones would appear to 
represent : first, the primitive world — ^the Abrahamitic era 
of the world previous to the Law — next, the epoch of the 
Law and the prophets ; and lastly, the elect souls of the 
Church founded by Christ and His Apostles. The last 
forty imprint upon the souls of their predecessors the 
seal of Christ, without which they cannot be saved. 

Now, when the Son of God, the Lord Himself, appears 
to survey and examine the work so far as it has yet pro- 
ceeded, behold, at the touch of His rod, there discover 
themselves dark, nay, black, spots in several of the stones ; 
and it appears that there are many among them which 
have not been brought into the building by those virgins. 
After a process of purification the spots disappear in 
some ; but all which remain black are taken out of the 
wall again, and the Lord issues orders no longer to fetch 
the stones out of the surrounding hills, that is to say, out 
of the then nations of the GrsBco-Eoman empire, to 
which the Gospel has hitherto been preached, but out of 
the immeasurable flat plain from the centre of which 
those twelve hills arose. And, behold I the very fairest 
and noblest stones are brought out of this unpromising 
soil, and the building advances rapidly towards its com- 
pletion. By the interpretation given of the twelve 
mountains, it is clearly enough hinted that the plain 
signifies the peoples which are still entirely heathen, 
therefore more especially the Celts and Germans, whose 
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conversion did, in fact, begin shortly after ; nay, even at 
that date, there might probably be some preparatory 
steps towards it already in progress. 

The good Shepherd himself, who gives all these ex- 
planations, is the Angel of Eepentance. He parts from 
Hermas with the warning that concludes the book, which 
Hermas is ordered to write down : — 

" Mind therefore your salvation in the time that the building 
of the tower is going on. The Lord dwells in men who love 
peace, for true peace is dear to Him, and far removed from the 
quarrelsome and wicked. Eender to Him your spirit in the 
soundness in which you received it. Whoever now repents 
truly will receive pardon for his former sins." 

The Spirit leaves him in the house of the twelve virgins 
— the Christian virtues.^ Then He comes and seats 
Himself beside Hermas, with the Angel of Penitence 
on the other side, and after delivering to him his com- 
mission to announce to all the words of this book, sends 
him home to his own house, that he may take the proper 
means for the conversion of his own family. 

Thus was the parable of Christ concerning the King's 
supper, to which all were at last invited, even from the 
highways and hedges, applied in the spirit of St. Paul 
to the whole human race of the second century. Not 
indeed without some traces of an incipient trust in the 
efficacy of good works, still in the main in accordance 
with the spirit of St. Paul's sublime teachings, and 
instinct with the faith in a progressive kingdom of God 
upon the earth. Certainly the end of the world may 
soon arrive ; but there are still wanting many nations in 
whose bosom elect souls are slumbering. 

Thus this book, written for popular spiritual edification 
in the earliest period of Christianity, keeps entirely to 
the ground of Scripture and revelation, within the domain 
of that great conception of the presence of the Spirit of 
God in man. Each Christian is a " Servant of the Lord ; " 
and so was also even the perfect man Jesus, in Whom the 
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Spirit of God, " tlie First-born," dwelt, and who by his 
holy life and death was made a perfect partaker of the 
Divine nature. But hence Jesus is at once called the 
" Son of God," and regarded as equivalent to the "Spirit 
of God," ^ a Christology which is in substance based on 
the later letters of St. Paul and the Gospel of St. John. 

But to our author the Church is the highest thing on 
earth, for it is the visible Body of the Lord. The Bishop 
and the Elders who form the governing board are, equally 
with the teachers who instruct and the deacons who 
serve, ministers of the Church. It is only on occasion of 
her first apparition, while Hermas is yet imperfect, that 
the Spirit of the Church appears as a matron sitting upon 
the episcopal chair, for as the Book says : " Every infirm 
man sits upon a chair on accomit of his infirmity, which 
makes him need a support." When the conscience of 
Hermas has already been awakened, she assumes a milder 
form, and appears " softly smiling ; " and when his heart 
has been renewed, she beams forth in radiant beauty, but 
scorns the chair (the seat of the Bishop), and seats herself 
upon the bench [subsellium^ the lower seat occupied by 
the Elders). Thus the "Spirit of the Earth" (the hier- 
archy) sits Upon the Cathedra, the Elders upon low chairs 
or benches. God's people stand below in the nave of the 
Church ; and on this fashion do they worship. This 
worship consists in prayer and in the word of the Spirit. 
Baptism is that of adults, and is the seal of a previous 
confession of faith. Hence it is called " The Seal^'' but 
only in so far as the mind and heart are renewed ; it is 
therefore the public seal put upon the vow made by the 
believer. The Apostles descend with the catechumen 
into the water, and he rises renewed with them out of it 
(that is, in their spirit). 

All this, as well as the mention of the " Only-begotten," 
betrays such clear allusion to St. John's Gospel,^ that the 

1 See 2 Cor. iii. 17 ; Phil. i. 19; Rom. viii. 9. 
^ See Ch. i. and iii. 
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original hypothesis of the late origin of this gospel would 
seem as untenable from this work as it does from the 
" Epistle to Diognetus " and the writings of Basilides and 
Valentinus. On the contrary, they are all witnesses for 
an organic development of the consciousness of God in 
Humanity, based upon the ground of doctrines pro- 
claimed in that Gospel, which are treated as those of the 
Apostle himself, and admit of no explanation, except by 
a reference to that work and to its application to the cir- 
cumstances of the age. 

This thoroughly apostolic consciousness of the inse- 
parability of the divine and the human, of Jesus and the 
behevers, of the Spirit and the Church, meets us again 
at the beginning of the third century as the Divine germ 
of all sound and consolatory thought in Clemens of Alex- 
andria, and in Origen, in the second half of that century. 
The former of these writers claims from us a more special 
consideration because he is the purest exponent we 
possess of the mind of the Hellenic Church of that age. 

V. 

Clemens of Alexandria. 

Clemens, born at Athens, was a pupil of Pantjbnus, a 
celebrated philosopher, who, converted from Platonic 
Stoicism to Christianity, sought to unite the sober dia- 
lectic and critical tendency of the Hellenic intellect with 
the religion of Jesus. This universally respected Christian 
philosopher had already applied the dialectic philosophy 
to the great question of the moral order of the world, 
and, moreover, apprehended that question in its deepest 
ground. For this seems to be proved by one of his 
sayings that has been preserved to us.^ To the question 

^ In the " Scholia " of Maximus, which again have been preserved to ns by 
Erigena's translation of " Dionysius Areopagita." See Routh's " Reliqui© 
SacrsB," i. p. 379, where, however, some trifling corrections are needed, 
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propounded by some Greek dialectician — How the God 
of the Christians was supposed to apprehend objects (the 
Finite world), whether sensible objects by the senses, and 
spiritual objects by the mind? — ^Pantaenus is reported to 
have repUed as follows : — 

Neither by the senses [does He apprehend] sensible objects, 
nor by the mind the things of the mind. For it is impossible 
that He who is exalted above the Finite world should apprehend 
aught after the fashion of the Finite. We (the Christians) say 
rather, that God perceives the Finite as the result of the 
counsels of His own will, and for this assertion we can assign a 
good ground. For if God have made the All by the decree of His 
counsels (Will) — and no one will contradict this assumption, 
—and if it be always pious and correct to say that God knows 
His own will, and if, in fact, He has made all that has come into 
existence by the exercise of His volition, it is proved that God 
apprehends the Finite as the counsels of His own will, inas- 
much as He has made the Finite as one exercising His will. 

Now, since the answer must be commensurate with the 
question — but the latter includes the Spiritual, therefore 
Humanity — we have here involved this great philoso- 
phical postulate : — There is a moral order of the universe 
grounded in the Eternal, and the religious intuitions of 
mankind have an objective truth. 

Now this teacher was succeeded by Clemens in the 
chair of the earliest theological school of Christendom, 
that of Alexandria, about the year 190, and the greater 
part of his writings must be assigned to the period be- 
tween the death of Commodus (192 a.d.) and the begin- 
ning of the third century. Already in the year 202 a.d. 
he was driven from his professorial chair by persecution. 
Now, regarded from the centre-point of our survey of 
the unfolding of the Christian consciousness of God in 
history, the religious philosophy of Clemens appears to 
us to present the highest example of the combination of 
a Christian beUever's theory of the world with that of the 
noblest Hellenic conceptions. The union of faith and 
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knowledge, of theology and philosophy^ was from the 
first the aun of his conscious effort. The errors of the 
Gnostics he escaped by keeping close to Christ and 
the Gospel. This is particularly evident in regard to 
the three main points which were the most important 
questions of that day. He cared more for the Church 
than for the Schools ; he ranked faith above know- 
ledge ; the Christian life was ever to him the touchstone 
of both. 

In this faith he formed the bold resolution to pursue 
the path that had been opened up by Valentinus and his 
School, in the philosophical investigation of St. John's 
Gospel, more especially its Prologue. The great question 
which agitated the Catholic Church at that date was that 
of the connection of the Eternal Logos with the Person of 
Jesus, or, in other words, of the Idea with its historical 
embodiment. Photius, the famous Byzantine patriarch 
of the ninth century, accuses Clemens of heresy on this 
subject. The passage which he adduces in proof of his 
accusations has not been preserved to us in the works of 
Clemens himself; it must have been taken from the 
" Hypotyposes^'' of which we have only fragments ; but 
these are sufficient to show that the religious beliefs of 
Clemens were quite in unison with those of the Apostles. 
He was far removed on the one hand from merging the 
Deity into the idea of the universe or the process of human 
evolution, and on the other, from placing that impassable 
chasm between God and the universe which Judaism 
involved. He was content (adopting the views expressed 
in the quotation we have given from Pantaenus) to find 
the distinction between the two in the antithesis between 
the Eternal Being and the transitory Becoming — the Infi- 
nite, and that which is subject to the conditions of Time 
and Space. The Word of God (the Logos\ in the highest 
sense, is, according to him, God's self-consciousness ; but 
in the finite world, in its relation to men, since Jesus re- 
turned to His Father, this Word speaks to us through the 
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medium of our own consciousness of God, and dwells as 
a Spirit {Nous) in the hearts of men. 

Now, this is really the sense of the incriminated 
words : — 

"The Son (Christ) is also called Logos (the Word), there- 
fore bears the same name which is borne by the Logos of the 
Father (the Eternal Word, having no beginning). But it is 
not this Logos that was made fiesh,^ nor yet the Logos of the 
Father, but rather (there was made man) an energy of God, 
as it were an overflow of the Logos Himself which, having be- 
come Spirit, penetrates the hearts of men." ^ 

The comments made by Clemens on the system of 
Theodotus leave us in no doubt as to the main point — that 
Clemens sought to arrive at the pure historical manifesta- 
tion from the transcendental, ontological starting-point, 
while avoiding the imaginative and unscriptural vagaries 
to which the Gnostics were addicted. The thinker needs 
some bridge by which to pass from the contemplation of 
God in Himself to the explanation of the human person- 
ality. Now, the Church divines had encumbered this 
pathway with unnecessary diflSculties, in the first place, 
by failing duly to distinguish the transcendental point of 
view from that of the creation of the universe, notwith- 
standing the fact that the opening words of St. John's Pro- 
logue lay a marked stress upon this distinction ; and in 
the second place, by not duly discriminating between this 
Logos, who is the Creator of the universe, and the personal 
Son, who is the human reflex of the Divine Volition directed 
upon Finite objects. Many of those who recognized this 
distinction correctly in the Gospel, and understood it in 
its philosophic and historical concreteness, seem to have 
feared to carry it out into its consequences, lest they 
should lend a handle to those who assume that the nature 
of Christ diSered in essence from that of the Father. By 
the age of Photius, any clear conception of this distinction 
between the Logos and the Son had long since been lost, 

1 John i. 14. 2 « Analecta," vol. i. p. 306. 
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because the formulas of the Councils had interposed them- 
selves between free, philosophic thought and the words of 
the Bible. Thus the sense of the concluding words of 
the passage we have quoted (which for the rest betrays 
manifest tokens of abridgement) can be no other than 
that Clemens, taking his stand on the discourses contained 
in St. John's Gospel, from the 14th to the 17th chapters, 
placed the incarnation of God in Christ side by side with 
the working of the Spirit of God in the hearts of believers. 
This idea of Clemens and its misconception by the 
Church are facts of abiding historical importance, at once 
for the philosopher, the Biblical expositor, and the his- 
torian. What is really the Byzantine doctrine that 
assumes to itself the title of orthodoxy ? Although theo- 
logians of all ages seem to have found a special delight in 
giving out whatever is most absurd and illogical for the 
highest truth, in which we are bound to believe precisely 
because it is inconceivable; yet assuredly this doctrine 
(which is really a mere declaration of intellectual bank- 
ruptcy) has long since ceased to satisfy earnest and 
conscientious minds. On the contrary, such a crude 
conception of Divine things can only find its excuse, or at 
least explanation, in the fact of religion being regarded 
as something external, and God's revelation of Himself 
as an arbitrary act on His part, having no connection 
with reason. Now, certainly, the example of Clemens 
shows us that the mere speculative philosopher has no 
more chance when matched against those untrained or 
sophistical intellects than the mere collector of facts. 
Happily, however, the same example also points us onward 
to the fact attested by the whole subsequent history of 
Christianity, that neither superstition nor scepticism are 
able to maintain their ground successfully on this domain 
against those united weapons of the intellect, reasoning 
and research, save when they have recourse to the aid of 
fire and sword. By reasoning and research we mean the 
organic combination of dialectic thought with philosophic 
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and historical investigation of facts. A philosophy which 
is well versed in the letter of Scripture, and quahfied to 
expound that letter correctly, is well able to demonstrate 
the groundlessness of the doctrines thus taken for granted ; 
and the philological conscience of an age, which, in ad- 
dition to this, is conversant with the dialectic method, 
cannot be stifled, even by torrents of bloodshed, save for 
a brief space. 

Clemens' whole conception of God's presence and agency 
in the world is in unison with the spirit of the Gospel. It 
is based upon that recognition already referred to, of the 
distinction and yet connection subsisting between Gtod 
and the Universe, — ^Thought and its Manifestation. This 
supplies the key to that bold language of Clemens in his 
''Exhortation to the Hellenes.''^ "The Logos put on the 
mask of humanity, and clothed Himself with flesh ; and in 
this guise did He enact the drama of man's redemptioa 
upon the theatre of the universe ; " with which we ought to 
compare his language respecting the life of the intelligent 
believer,^ in which he says of the "Gnostic" (the intelli- 
gent rational believer), that " he performs without a slip 
the drama of life which God has set him to enact." 

We see by these illustrations that the incarnation of the 
Logos in Christ is not a mere semblance, as the Docetic 
Gnostics maintained, but a substantial and actual embodi- 
ment ; a view which involves two consequences, one of 
which is expressly drawn by our author. In his view, the 
life of Christ's followers is essentially a Divine as well as 
human life; consequently, therefore (but this inference 
he does not draw), the life of Humanity seeking after God, 
and above all of Christendom, regarded as a collective 
Whole in Time, must necessarily be so likewise ; for the 
divinity of human nature in our whole race is the root- 
idea of our author. 

It must be admitted, however, that if we come to ex- 
amine more in detail the philological and historical argu- 
ments which Clemens adduces in support of these views 

^ I. lOcf. 1. 2 " Strom." xii. 11. 
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of his, we shall certainly find much that will seem start- 
ling, nay, scarcely conceivable, to us. Thus we might be 
inclined to smile when the ingenious Alexandrine, in com- 
menting on the current traditions respecting the Ufe of 
Christ subsequent to the Eesurrection, seriously expresses 
the opinion that the only reason why Christ ate and drank 
was that his disciples might not doubt of the reality 
of his body.^ But in so judging of him, we ought to 
remember that the unvarying an(i systematic contempt 
expressed by many modern, nay, most recent, theologians, 
for the Divine laws of Nature, and the actual material 
universe, especially as regards the human organism, is no 
less arbitrary, and must present quite as formidable a 
stumbUng-block to any unprejudiced and thoughtful- 
minded Christian. This need not, however, prevent our 
recognizing, either in their case or in that of the ancient 
theologians, the many true sayings to be found in the 
writings of at any rate the more profound of these 
authors. They are right, not because of, but in spite of, 
their exegesis of Scripture. Thus Pantaenus in com- 
menting on the fourth verse of the nineteenth Psalm : 
" In them (the ends of the world) hath he set a tabernacle 
for the sun," which the Alexandrines had falsely trans- 
lated : " And he placed in the sun his tabernacles," says : — 

" According to Hermogenes, we are to understand * the 
tabernacles ' to mean either the physical body of our Lord, or 
the believers who are His spiiitual body; but we ought rather 
to understand it of both ; for the Scripture, speaking pro- 
phetically, is wont to use the present tense in the stead of the 
future or the past." 

Clemens expressly assents to this interpretation, and 
carries out the thought still further.^ For, according to 
him, these words, in relation to the past, refer to the First- 
born of creation, the highest angels ; in relation to the 
future, the collective body of believers, for do not all 
believers constitute the one Body of Christ? Thus, at 

1 "Strom." vi. 9. ' "Analecta," vol. i. p. 311, sq. § 56. 
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the end of all things they are destined to be transported 
to the sun. What can be more utterly baseless and futile 
than such an exposition ; for in no sense is there any re- 
ference whatever to the body of the Lord ? But for all 
this it is perfectly true that the body of Christ must be 
taken to signify the sum^total of beheving mankind, when 
that term is used with reference to universal history and 
the work of the Holy Spirit. And this is what Clemens 
believed himself entitled to maintain, and reasons out very 
sensibly. Thus, he is right as to his thought, though he 
is wrong as to his exegesis. So Ukewise with Clemens, 
that profound and distinct apprehension of the meaning 
of the world's history which so marvellously distinguishes 
him above his forerunners and successors among the 
Fathers of the Graeco-Eoman Church, evolved itself 
quite organically out of his fundamental conception of 
the actual agency of God in man's heart and destinies, 
unhindered by his fallacious allegorical interpretations 
of Scripture. We might, perhaps, translate his thought 
into our present philosophical language by calling it : — 
The recognition of an order of the world in history^ in the 
shape of a divine education of our race into the know- 
ledge of the Good ; an order constituting the true meaning 
of that which we call Providence (providentia^ pronoia), 
Neander has brought together the most important pas- 
sages of Clemens bearing on this point, and presented 
them in a very clear and appreciative manner.^ One 
might almost say that this thought explains the form and 
the successive order of all the works of Clemens, from his 
^'Exhortation " and his " Pcedagogue " to the " Stromata " 
and the hitherto too much neglected, because not under- 
stood, " HypotyposesJ' 

"God," says Clemens, "has chosen two modes by 
which to prepare the way for the redemption through 
Christ and his gospel — viz., the law of the Jews and the 
philosophy of the Hellenes. This philosophy was not 

1 See his " Kirchengeschiclite," i. s. 921-935. 
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(as the superstitious book of Enoch asserts, and many- 
then, as now, endeavour to persuade themselves and 
others) an emanation from the evil spirits, but a noble 
gift of God and a legitimate pendant to the law — re- 
garded as a preparatory dispensation. It is part of the 
divine plan for the education of the human race. It was 
that unspiritual view contained in the book of Enoch 
which called forth the stern antagonism of the Gnostics. 
Clemens rose above this view, and discerned in the older 
dispensation the anticipatory mercy and truth of God. 
The law, he says, is, equally with philosophy, incompetent 
to clothe us in a perfect righteousness. Under both alike 
it was needful for man's justification that the redemption 
should come, which is God's act to save man, wrought 
through Christ. But what the prophets were for the 
Jews, that the elect souls among the Hellenes were for 
their nation — their sages who " accustomed the ear of 
the people to the great joyful tidings." Christianity is 
the fulfilment alike of the law and of the prophets. The 
luxuriant wild olive tree is converted into the noble 
fruit-bearing tree by the infusion of the divine nutriment. 
The light which philosophy has artificially borrowed from 
the sun with her burning-glass now shines direct from 
the sun himself on all mankind, imparting to them Ufe 
and warmth. Perhaps the finest way in which he ever 
put this thought is that magnificent passage of the 
Stromata (i. 13), where he says : — 

" The barbaric (Jewish) and the Hellenic philosophy have 
in some sort rent the eternal truth into fragments, a dismem- 
berment not like that mythic one of Dionysos : but a sever- 
ance of the Divine wisdom (theology) from the Word of the 
etemally-existiDg One. Now, he who shall join together again 
the severed portions, and make the Word once more whole and 
at one, such an one shall assuredly gaze on the truth without 
peril." 

The Alexandrines who followed in the footsteps of 
Clemens were, like him, enabled by these exalted views 
VOL. III. n 
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to recognize the truths which lay at the root of many of 
the heresies ; for these writers did succeed in distinguish- 
ing between swerving aside in non-essentials and con- 
tradiction in the main points, and in so doing they laid 
the foundation of a proper presentment of universal 
history, of a pure objective science of history ; or, at 
least, they made such a science possible for succeeding 
ages. 

That in this attempt Clemens often committed mis- 
takes, was partly owing to his deficiency in philosophical 
method, but still more to his ignorance of the original 
language of the Old Testament. That he did not follow 
out those fundamental ideas of his further had, however, 
another reason in the melancholy — nay, apparently hope- 
less — condition of society in general at that date, which 
made it inconceivably difficult even for the finest minds 
to recognize the hand of God in the visible realities that 
siurrounded them, or to cherish any reasonable hopes for 
the future as regarded this world. So much the more 
cheering is it on this very accoimt, to see that in virtue 
of his faith in the triumph of God's kingdom on this 
earth, and consequently in the progress of mankind along 
the pathway pointed out by Christ towards that goal, 
Clemens held that evil was not eternal. For the be- 
lief in the eternity of evil, whether regarded from a 
philosophical or a scriptural point of view, really amounts 
to placing the seat of evil in God Himself, Who is the 
Eternal. That which Origen endeavoured to establish on 
metaphysical grounds is distinctly asserted by Clemens — 
namely, that at the end of all things evil shall be van- 
quished on this earth ; even the Devil is at length to be 
brought to the acknowledgement of the love of God. 

Thus, we may affirm in conclusion that the leading 
minds of the Alexandrine Church were the spiritual 
organs of Christendom in that age, who, basing their 
teaching on the inculcation and application of the Apo- 
stolic writings, especially those of Paul and John, worked 
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out the religion of Jesus into its results both for faith and 
philosophy with wonderful unanimity. Both the cultus 
and the mode of Church government exhibit a thorough 
harmony of spirit with those earliest efforts of the Aryan 
intellect. The spirit and the letter, reason and conscience, 
science and practical life, were not severed from each 
other ; no barrier stood between God and man. 

It now still remains for us to consider the whole mighty 
phenomenon presented by this scriptural Christian con- 
ception of God's presence with man, under the aspect of 
a great event in the development of the spiritual Kosmos, 
and so to fathom more deeply what might be its historical 
import for all succeeding ages. Not until we have done 
this can we duly estimate the contrasts presented by the 
religious consciousness of the Church persecuted and the 
Church regnant. 
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CHAPTEB VL 

RECAPITULATION AND ANTICIPATION, 

It is impossible not to recognize that that quickened sense 
of the presence of God among men, which had grown up 
in the Graeco-Eoman world, as a result of the life of the 
Church and the utterances of her prophets, and which 
preserved its vitality unimpaired during the first three 
centuries, betokened the germ of a new epoch in the 
development of that blessed consciousness. The external 
position of afiairs presented only an aggravation of misery 
and ominousness since the days of Tacitus, the Eoman 
prophet of death ; and yet in the inmost heart of the 
expiring world there throbbed a new life of moral enthu- 
siasm that was rich in hope; namely, in the Christian 
societies which kept themselves pure in the midst of defile- 
ment, cherished love in the midst of hatred, maintained a 
steadfast faith in God's presence in the midst of general 
anguish. Now the heroes of Greek Christian literature 
brought this life into contact with all that was highest 
and noblest in the culture and genius of the ancient world ; 
and then did Christianity feel itself to be the religion of 
the intellect, and indeed of our whole nature. Through 
Christianity, human nature had once more recovered its 
self-respect, and it had done so through the power of a 
moral Personality in absolute imion with God, and by fitith 
in that Personality. 

On the other hand, we may not ignore that even with 
this consciousness of God's presence in Humanity was 
mingled a sense of approaching dissolution, so far as the 
actual reahties around were concerned. The kingdoms 
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of this world must needs perish, for were they not enemies 
of Christ ? Christ had not indeed reappeared visibly at 
the fall of Jerusalem, but doubtless He will so reappear to 
make an end of all things at the destruction of Eome, 
whose senate and aristocracy represented the very core of 
the heathen element of enmity to Christianity. Such was 
the beUef current among the Christians of that age. True, 
indeed, a new starting-point of progress had been divinely 
bestowed in the coming of Jesus to be the founder of the 
Kingdom of God upon earth ; and one sole blessed aim of 
aspiration set up before all eyes, in the sure hope that the 
eternal life in God, begun here on earth, should be per- 
fected hereafter. But as regarded the individual, the 
pathway to this life lay through the death of the body ; as 
regarded Humanity, through the destruction of this world, 
i.e. the dissolution of this earthly globe. The existing 
world of that age lay too deeply buried beneath the 
shadow of the curse for the heavenly ray of a bright future 
to pierce its gloom. In some respects, the sense of richly 
merited death, of unavertable ruin, pressed still more 
heavily on the hearts of believers than on those of the 
pagans. Certain it is, at all events, that the adherents of 
the old reUgion closed their hearts against the sense of the 
retributive divine justice, whether this arose from disbelief 
in that justice or from Eoman national pride. How should 
it be possible for Eome to perish? This was the last 
prop of the sceptics, that if Eome fell, the world which 
she governed must fall with her. And on this point 
pagans and Christians thought pretty much ahke. We, 
of this day, looking back from the vantage-ground of 
nearly two millenniums, can easily discern that there was 
a needs-be that Eome should perish, inasmuch as she was 
the very focus of the corruption which had overflooded the 
whole earth with tyranny and selfishness ; nay, the selfish 
element had incarnated itself in her with an almost super- 
human energy of evil. We also know now as a matter of 
fact that it was precisely from the date of Eome's over- 
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throw, that a new morning dawned upon the earth. But 
no heathen believed this, and with very few Christians did 
their faith in the coining kingdom of God assume this 
shape. 

Thus both Christians and heathens coincided in the 
apprehension of a general breaking-up, and the sense that 
society was constantly sinking deeper and deeper into a 
slough of complications and wretchedness. The Jews 
alone had already suffered the worst that could befall 
them, and had been for centuries steeping their souls in 
hatred against all existing institutions. The Christians 
were not without hope, hke the heathens, but their hope 
was not for this life ; it was directed to a future state of 
being. Yet there were not wanting a few who had 
rightly interpreted the hint vouchsafed by divine Provi- 
dence in the fall of Jerusalem ; who discerned, that is to 
say, that no personal reappearance of Christ was to be 
expected on the overthrow of Eome. Now these latter 
planted their faith on the visions and obscure prophecies 
of the seer of the Apocalypse. But in this quarter, too, all 
was dark except the three great predictions, — ^that of the 
escape of the Christians at the destruction of the Temple, 
that of the inevitable overthrow of the Eoman empire, 
and that of the appearing of the new Jerusalem. Thus 
upon all classes there weighed more or less heavily the 
overwhelming persuasion of impending death. The corpses 
of the three great nationalities of the ancient world lay, as it 
were, outstretched for post-mortem examination before the 
spectator, though it was only the Jews who had entirely 
forfeited their pohtical existence. But all three were 
aUke doomed to destruction, each through its own besetting 
sin. The Greek desired nothing but to enjoy himself and 
to contemplate himself complacently in the mirror of his 
own philosophy and art. The Eoman desired to govern 
all mankind in order to minister ever more and more to 
his own selfishness ; the Jew desired to shut up his nation 
in a hostile seclusion as the people of God, but the 
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avaricious rich men among them oppressed their poorer 
brethren more and more. To all three did the Christian 
announce the approaching end of the world, when he de- 
manded of the Greek, abstinence and rigid purity ; of the 
Eoman, loving humble service of his fellows ; of the Jew, 
the renunciation of that repelling exclusiveness on the 
score of mere externalities, and of his inordinate striving 
after the acquisition of wealth. 

Nor in such a condition of the world was it possible, 
even among the Christians, for a full and healthy sense 
of the agency of God in the world to grow up. The 
noblest feature in the view of the world, taken by the 
most intellectual and progressive of the leading minds 
among them — ^viz., the Alexandrine Fathers — was their 
firm grasp of the behef in the eternal love of God that had 
revealed itself in Jesus ; the belief that God guides the 
destinies of mankind, not only with omnipotence and 
justice, but also with eternal love. It is this belief with 
which Origen encounters the sceptical and despairing 
Celsus, and it is this in which his strength lies. During 
this period, the persecutions of the Eoman Emperors 
grew more and more systematic and relentless, precisely 
because the Christians were fast becoming " a /power." 
" The end of the world draweth nigh " was a cutrent 
saying under the persecutions of Diocletian and Maxen- 
tius. Then came Constantine's triumphal entry into 
Eome in 312, after his victory at the Milvian bridge, and 
in 325 A.D. his accession to the sole imperial power. 
But Christianity became a State religion. After a brief 
struggle under Julian, the Catholic Church stood forth 
triumphant under the great Theodosius as a ruhng corpo- 
ration. Was this event the end of the world or the end 
of congregational apostoKc Christianity ? Such a ques- 
tion we are now fain to put after the lapse of 1,500 years. 
The world is still standing ; the pagan world-empire 
has long since been replaced by Christian nations ; but 
do they constitute the new earth, or is Humanity still 
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struggling in the thick of the conflict ? and what is she 
struggling for? and whose fault is it that she has to 
struggle ? 

It is evidently important that, ere entering on the con- 
templation of the great 1,500-years drama of Aryan Hu- 
manity, with the tragic history of its belief in the real 
presence of God, we should endeavour to represent 
clearly to ourselves, in all their depth, what were the 
permanent eternal acquisitions to our religious concep- 
tions that have been conquered for us by those first three 
Christian centuries. 

The three great Factors or efficient forces of that re- 
ligious consciousness which, during the earlier millen- 
niums, have presented themselves to our view, either 
apart from each other or else in conflict and contradic- 
tion, had now, for the first time, been made manifest in 
all their purity — God, Man, the Community. God as the 
Eternal Father ; the Individual Human Soul, as the finite 
mind, which dimly forebodes or clearly beholds in the 
Eternal the cause of the universe and of itself; lastly, 
the Community, which recognizes itself as Humanity — 
the One, divinely bound up together ; that is to say, 
recognizes itself to be a whole^ not merely in the co- 
existence of the members of a single generation, but 
also in their succession and perpetuity. 

Of these three Factors, the first — God — was the postu- 
late of Christianity derived from Judaism. In fact, the 
unity of the Eternal Godhead had been so simply and 
clearly held up before mankind in the religion derived 
from Abraham and Moses, that no other starting-point 
was possible for the universal rehgion of the Spirit. 
The Fount and continuous causal Principle of all visible 
and transitory objects cannot itself be visible, finite, 
transitory — a being which we may comprehend under 
any form or shape, or even reduce within the limits of 
the universe itself. This Eternal Causality, however, is 
a moral, and rational, and good Principle — nay, the 
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Eternal Goodness itself — and hence it has its finite reflex 
in the heart of man. 

But the GrsBCO-Eoman rehgion was not in a position 
to supply the second Factor — a divino-human Personality. 
The distinctive characteristic of the Hellenic rehgion 
does indeed, no doubt, rest upon the assumption of a 
human incarnation of God ; but the only realization 
of this idea which that rehgion suppHed, consisted in 
fictitious heroes — sons of the gods — of very question- 
able morahty, and in whose divine parentage even 
the pious no longer believed, because the reahties 
around them were in too glaring a contradiction to such 
a faith. Nor did even the philosopher know what to 
do with such a religion, since the multipUcity of the 
gods had overclouded the first Factor, and therefore nar- 
rowed the import of the second, even in its very ideal. 
But now this second Factor had been supplied by the 
teachings, hfe, and death of Jesus ; and hence the ideal 
of a divine yet human Personahty, forming a realized 
manifestation of God, had entered the consciousness of 
a society which beheved in the Eternal Father without 
being fettered by the Jewish Law, or compelled to seek 
the presence of God elsewhere than in the human breast 
and in collective Humanity. Not only does the belief in 
the Eternal Jehovah continue to be the starting-point of 
the Christian conception of God's presence among men, 
but we may even say, that only now, for the first time, 
does that beUef shine out in all its brightness. Jesus 
knew himself to be the immediate product and operation 
of the Eternal — of absolutely hke nature with the Father, 
but of course within the bounds, and therefore subject to 
the limitations, of the Finite; "the Father— the Eternal 
— ^is greater " than the Son ; but the Son is the same in 
kind, and doeth upon earth, in the spirits of men, the 
works which he seeth the Father do in the universe at 
large. Thus he is the manifested Godhead ; that Pre- 
sence of the Eternal, dimly foreboded by all nations and 
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sages, but never seen with their eyes and recognized as a 
reahty. In the sayings of Jesus, and the ordinary lan- 
guage of the apostoUc writings, the Eternal. only is called 
God ; or, to put it differently, God in His own essence is 
alone called the Eternal or Jehovah. This view, this 
thought founds itself on the unmistakeable language of 
Jesus. Neither the Church nor its prophets recognized 
any other phraseology as allowable. 

But it is equally certain that they recognized them- 
selves to constitute the realization in time of the seeond 
of the two visible Factors of our consciousness of God's 
most indweUing presence in the universe, viz. the Church ; 
that is to say, mankind regarding itself as the collec- 
tivity of the redeemed. Now this realization was at 
once visible and not visible : it was visible in the in- 
dividual persons who accepted Jesus as their Saviour; 
it was invisible in their bond of union — the Spirit Who 
constituted them from many into one. So far from 
annihilating their individuality, this Spirit, on the con- 
trary, elevated them into the perfection of their per- 
sonahty, raised them into free agents, who understand 
themselves and enjoy inward peace. This Spirit was not 
something created — not something simply appertaining to 
Humanity, or in other words finite ; but the Spirit of the 
Eternal, who poured Himself out into Humanity through 
the medium of the first morally perfect, self-conscious 
Personahty, moulding that Humanity into the true body 
of the elect, i,e. into a limitless unity, and a progressive 
perfection, transcending the narrow bounds of the brief 
personal life of individuals. Thus the manifestation itself 
is with the Church, as with Jesus, temporal, finite, transi- 
tory ; but inasmuch as it perpetuates itself in an unending 
series, it becomes a Whole when beheld in the Spirit ; and 
the essence of that which is manifested in it is Conscious 
Mind, not any created force of Nature, not even the col- 
lective visible universe with its forces, but the Eternal 
God Himself, and without a medium. In explaining these 
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two Factors — Man and Humanity — we are authorized bj 
history to adopt the more simple phraseology : — God^ the 
Eternal^ has become Man in Jesus^ and since the ascension 
of Jesus to the Father^ God is being made man to the end 
of the world, in the successive generations of mankind, 
that is to say, in believing Humanity. 

The former actual reaUzation of God in Christ stands 
an accompUshed work in all its glory before us, the latter 
realization of Him in the Church is a work proceeding 
before our eyes ; and every individual among us is called 
upon to form part of this progressive embodying of God, 
and in so doing to receive afresh as a divine personality 
that Self which he has freely offered up for the sake of 
the brethren out of grateful love. 

This consciousness of the divine actuality of the third 
Factor is also clearly evident in those first centuries, 
whether we look for it in the intentional phraseology used 
by their prophets, or in that sphere which is higher than 
the sphere of logical thought, because it is thought turned 
into act, viz., the religious and secular life of the com- 
munity. In this life, the Christian society appears with a 
threefold consecration. In the first instance, this sancti- 
fication had assumed a visible shape in their holy assem- 
bUes. The body of believers filled the house of God, 
and the place of their holiest common act or communion 
was the " Holy of Holies " in the temple. The congre- 
gation itself is called, and is, the temple of God. Secondly, 
now, for the first time, was the profound, unfathomable 
significance of sacrifice made visible in the act of worship. 
The worshippers themselves constituted at once their own 
priest and their own sacrifice ; their vow of self-surrender 
was the truth underlying all Jewish, and no less all heathen, 
antitypes. The Church is the true body of our Lord, 
and is continually offered up in daily renewed sacrifice. 
Thirdly, for the first time did a community feel itself to be 
such in virtue of its participation in the common human 
nature, not in virtue of the national or political bond. 
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The Church is God's kingdom upon earth. And this 
great work has not been accomplished by means of phi- 
losophical wisdom, but has proceeded as by a divine 
necessity, spontaneously from the consciousness of the 
community of believers scattered over the face of the 
earth. Consequently it must have been the work of the 
eternal Logos Himself, Who is the eternal law of all effi- 
ciency. But if this be so, then the third of these Factors 
must in a quite special sense have exerted a moulding 
influence upon the shape assumed by the collective con- 
sciousness of Christian mankind. For therein does the 
Eternal, as the conscious mind of the Godhead, unite Him- 
self with the finite. 

Let us now reflect what a prodigious energy for life and 
for death dwells latent in this first pure presentment of 
the harmony of the three necessary Factors of man's 
rehgious consciousness. The like had never been actually 
existent before, although in all ages longed for and striven 
after. It was such an absolute reversal of all existing 
institutions that it could not fail either to succumb in the 
conflict with the latter, or else to revolutionize the whole 
world. It is needless at this time of day to say which of 
the two alternatives took place. 

But in the process of that divinization of the world — 
a process continually becoming more and more compli- 
cated as it extended and developed itself — it was indis- 
pensable that it should, ever more and more strenuously, 
and therefore consciously, adhere to the eternal conditions 
of that process ; and here lay one of the greatest of those 
dangers to which we called our readers' attention at the 
conclusion of our first chapter. 

What are these dangers, seen from the standing-point 
of universal history ? The Christian belief in the Eternal 
has for its postulate the Unity of the All, not simply as 
the idea of the eternal self-consciousness of the Deity, 
and not merely in the phenomenal universe, but also in 
the human similitude of the Deity. It is not only need- 
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fill that the dogma, or doctrine, i.e. the system of intel- 
lectual thought, should conform to this condition, but also 
the life of the Church ; therefore its organization and 
mode of worship. Prom each of the three must con- 
tinuously be eliminated that selfish element, which, in 
virtue of the law of all finite development, adheres to it, 
either in the shape of Judaism or heathenism. The 
latter denies practically the unity, which it nevertheless 
acknowledges in words, and loses the Eternal amidst the 
multiphcity of His manifestations. The former denies 
the fact of the substantial presence of God in Jesus and the 
Church, therefore in Personality and Humanity, although 
it assumes that substantial presence as a postulate in 
the Scriptures and in thought. Thus the Eternal, the 
Being who is All in All, becomes to the Judaiser, against 
his will, a mere "Ancient of Days" — in the sense of a 
" Supreme Being ;" and the Omnipresent becomes no longer 
anywhere actually existent in the real world. The course 
of both these maladies we have watched in heathenism 
and in Judaism. Can that malady have conformed itself 
to other laws in Christianity? Or shall we not more 
probably find that, in this case too, the intellectual dogma 
and the practical life exert a reciprocal influence on each 
other ? 

According to the testimony of the Scriptures and of 
the three first centuries, the Christian beUef in the Divine 
Son assumes for its divin& condition the uniqueness of the 
Eedeemer, and for its human condition the universal need 
of a redemption. So likewise the Christian behef in the 
Holy Ghost demands on the one hand that we should 
regard the Spirit as God Himself, Who is bearing witness 
of Himself in the collective body of believing hearts, and 
on the other, that the revelation and manifestation 
which He has given Himself should be acknowledged in 
the assembly of believers. Each of these postulates has 
drawn after it momentous and far-reaching consequences 
for the after development of the constitution of the 
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Christian Church, and still more momentous and mourn- 
ful effects on its worship. As regards the constitution, it 
follows from these premisses that Christ alone is King 
and Lord of the Church, which can call no man on earth 
" Father " without blasphemy. As regards the mode of 
worship, it follows that none bom of a woman ought to 
be invoked as an object of prayer and adoration, save the 
Divine Son and the Holy Ghost ; the Son as the perfect 
substance of the Manifested Eternal, therefore according 
to His Eternal nature in God, but not as a finite teacher 
and prophet, or as the Eepresentative of the Church : the 
Spirit as God in the believers. Now this was so strongly 
the sentiment of Christendom in those early centuries 
that we even find that which had been estabHshed and 
consecrated by ancient custom as a fixed rule and law, 
cited in a tolerably late decree of the Councils, viz. that 
in the celebration of the Lord's Supper none but the 
Father shall be invoked by the Church in the common 
prayers. 

But how difficult will it become in future ages to hold 
fast these two principles! ^' Die gewaltigen und die 
gnddigen Herren " (to follow Luther's translation of Luke 
xxii. 25), i. e. Bishops and Episcopal Sjmods, Princes and 
Emperors, will rise to the head of the Church which is 
the religion of the Empire. And even though the mind 
of the Church should set itself in opposition to the am- 
bition of Ejngs, will it equally withstand the ambition of 
its own Spiritual Lords ? And wiU not the whole cor- 
porate body of believers who constitute in the highest 
sense the channel whereby man apprehends God, be 
affected by that ambition ? Will not its inmost import be 
assailed, shaken, and at last subverted ? And this even 
without the advent of exceptionally violent or ambitious 
characters, simply in virtue of the gradual retreat of the 
mass of believers into the background, till at length it 
totally disappears ? And wiU not the " Elder " {Presby- 
ter) by this very fact be transformed from a teacher and 
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servant of the congregation into a " priest," a mediator, 
therefore an intermediary — the spiritual sacrifice of the 
congregation his act, his sacrifice, therefore something 
external, having no significance, except it be performed 
by a priest ? The behef that God and Christ are actually 
present in our heart and conscience, and felt to be exerting 
there a saving and redeeming influence, is absolutely in- 
compatible with the belief that they are present in a 
creature, still less in a handiwork of man. Hence will not 
the latter notion imperil the sense of our need of redemp- 
tion, our justifying faith, our personal moral religion, 
and render it at length impossible to retain the sole 
mediatorship of Christ ? Will not the " saints " or, to use 
the language of Scripture, those who are separate from 
the world, therefore all believers, be converted into re- 
ligious " patrons," to be invoked as helpers, and so prac- 
tically made the objects of the Church's worship ? And, 
lastly, will not the organizing authorities come to regard 
the root-idea thus transformed as the received conception 
divinely handed down, nay, confound it with the Eternal 
Himself, and treat it as such, and then upon this miscon- 
ception rear a theory and construct a system that shall set 
up an error as the very distinguishing test of faith ? And 
wiU not this error consequently at last assume the guise 
of a sacred law, nay, the most sacred of all laws, which 
the State is bound to enforce by external coercion ? For 
how else should it maintain itself in spite of Scripture and 
the intuitions of conscience ? And if it be not absolute, 
eternal truth, what is it then ? And will it not then grow 
worse than before ? It is a wise old proverb which says 
that "the worst of all things is the corruption of the 
good " (corruptio optimi pessima). 

We have seen how the historical element of religion, if 
left without trustworthy -records, necessarily loses its ob- 
jective support and its distinctive type, and moreover 
know that the Bible is not merely the best and the holiest, 
but also the only truly historical record drawn from the 
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very well-head of universal innate religious consciousness. 
The faith in the Bible, regarded as the record of divine 
dealings with mankind, is co-ordinate with the internal 
religious consciousness of the individual, not restraining 
but guiding and consoling the latter, and raising it above 
the fluctuations which necessarily manifest themselves in 
the great historical development. But the Bible does not 
comport with such a system, for the premisses on which 
that system is built up are not to be found in the Gospel, 
and are demonstrably later perversions of that which 
really is there. Hence, whenever such a system comes to 
be reduced to scholastic formulas, its contradictions to the 
Bible become glaring; only one of the two can reign 
and exercise regulative authority, and therefore in such a 
case will not the word of God, which all Christendom 
in theory acknowledges to be contained in the Bible, 
be made subject to the ordinances of man, and the later 
Judaic system again oppress mankind with reinforced 
strength? 

And when freedom and the Bible are taken away, 
when the One Eternal God retires behind any sort of 
plurality or manifestation, when the Eedeemer is no longer 
sole, when the conscience of the Church is oppressed, and 
therefore she herself set at nought, how, in such a state of 
things, can saving faith remain in the communion of the 
Church; — nay, except by the overruling providence of 
God, how can it survive at all amongst mankind ? And will 
not infidelity prove to be the fruit of this corruption no 
less than superstition, civil bondage no less than spiritual ? 
WiU not Christ be crucified afi-esh through long cen- 
turies, during which the souls of the slain cry out, " How 
long, Lord, how long? " (Eev. v. 10.) Will not the 
Holy Spirit of God be blasphemed by that denial of the 
divine as the Good, which is not forgiven, that is to say, 
which conducts inevitably to the downfall of peoples and 
States ? 
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We are compelled to put these questions to ourselves, 
for we are about to enter on the consideration of a de- 
velopment almost superhuman in its grave and tragical 
character; a development which is indeed an insoluble 
knot, or at all events a knot which has not yet been 
disentangled. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS OF THE CHURCH REGNANT 
AND HIERARCHICAL, AS EXHIBITED IN HER CONSTITUTION. 

The Church, which in the second decade of the fourth 
century, became under Constantine an imperial institu- 
tion — the dominant and privileged rehgion — ^which sixty 
years later, under Theodosius, had already become the 
sole established faith and persecuted others, had from 
the close of the fourth century gradually developed into 
an Episcopal Church, governed by the clergy. The sense 
of brotherhood had given place to the sense of member- 
ship in a corporation ; the elders of the Church had come 
to be celebrants of a ritual, their presidents ruling 
bishops. The partition-wall between laics and clerics, 
that is to say, between the Christian people and its in- 
structors, was constantly rising higher. Yet there still 
remained the old foundation-lines of constitution and 
worship. No barrier interposed between God and the 
soul who sought Him, between the creed of the Church 
and the Word of God contained in the Gospels and Apo- 
stolic writings. That we may not be compelled to adduce 
on this point what is notorious to all, we will simply con- 
tent ourselves with directing our readers' attention to the 
distinctive characteristics which divide the principal 
phases of the pathological development from each other, 
during the more than fifteen centuries which have elapsed 
since that date. 

For morbid and pathological we cannot but confess 
this development to have been, if we are to regard the 
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religious consciousness of Jesus as the infallible standard, 
and that of the Apostles and the Churches they founded 
as that which we are to take for our pattern in essentials. 
But in that case our review of a course of history extend- 
ing over more than a millennium and a half will force 
upon us the grave question, whether in a development 
which, looking at the facts that lie before us, has evidently 
on the face of it been a logical one, its onward course has 
been a progress towards life or towards death ? 

Thus, speaking in a broad way, no one probably will 
dispute the fact that the Church of the period between 
Constantine and Justinian II. (312 a.d. to 692 a.d.) must 
be termed an Episcopal Church ruled by the hierarchy. 
But we may perhaps, for the sake of a more distinctive 
designation, term it the Church of Bishops and Councils. 
For simultaneously with the revolution in the position 
held by Christianity towards the Eoman Empire, there 
was a general Council, composed exclusively of clerics 
and almost entirely of Bishops, held at Nicaea, in order to 
lay down a theological definition of the belief of the 
Church respecting the Father, Son, and Spirit — a syste- 
matic formula of doctrine, which was to be made the rule 
of faith. This first Council was followed by four other 
General or (Ecumenical Synods (up to 685 A.D.), whose 
decrees were acknowledged alike by the Eastern and 
Western Churches ; while the decrees of the Council of 
Constantinople (692 a.d.) respecting canon law and 
ecclesiastical discipline possessed no authority whatever 
in the Western Church. The schism was purely one re- 
lating to ecclesiastical law ; the Popes did not find that 
the ancient laws or canons of the Church collected by 
that Council fully supported the claims they put forth. 
Still it remained an estabhshed principle that the Councils 
were above the Pope. 

During the course of the fifth and sixth centuries, the 
Episcopal Church of the Councils had gradually grown 
into a patriarchate, in which at last old and new Kome 
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came to stand in opposition to each other. In the Eastern 
Church, Byzantium was at first content to claim an equal 
rank with Alexandria and Antioch, and all these three 
Metropolitan Churches endeavoured to convert the in- 
fluence they naturally exerted over those portions of 
the empire of which they were the respective capitals 
into a right to exercise a ruling power, and to force into 
the background the independent bishoprics and arch- 
bishoprics of the other more considerable Churches. It is 
very intelligible that, owing to the influence of the Impe- 
rial Court, the see of Constantinople should constantly 
more and more exalt itself above the older MetropoHtan 
Churches of the East. While the choice of the Bishops by 
the laity and the clergy, as prescribed by the ancient laws 
of the Church, had already come to lie exclusively or pre- 
dominantly in the hands of the clergy ; — ^in regard to the 
higher posts the influence of the Emperor and his Court 
prevailed, and that of the monks, too, had come to be a 
very appreciable power. The so-called orthodox Eastern 
Church is in fact the Church of the imperial city, which 
oppressed the national Churches, such as those of Syria 
and Armenia, and then branded them with the stigma of 
heresy. This usurpation has perpetuated itself even in 
the use of language. 

In the West, a similar course of development had re- 
sulted in the acquirement of supremacy by Eome since 
the downfall of the empire in the fifth century. Never- 
theless, Gregory the Great comports himself towards the 
sees of Milan and Aquileia as his equals, while he treats the 
Bishops belonging to his own province of the empire (Cisal- 
pine Italy, Sicily, and Africa) as his subjects. It was the 
connection of Eome with the Carlovingian dynasty of the 
Catholic Franks that first turned the Western Church into 
a Papal Church. This Church could not fail to become 
a rising power, for in the West, notwithstanding all the 
desolation, a fresh young life was stirring, thanks to the 
infusion of Teutonic blood, while Eastern Christendom, 
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convulsed by Mahomet, was crumbling to pieces more 
and more, and assuming Asiatic conditions. In Western 
Europe, on the contrary, the ancient imperial power en- 
tirely collapsed and disappeared, even in Italy, during the 
course of the eighth century. 

The turning-point in the fortunes of the world is marked 
by the coronation of the Frankish monarch Charlemagne, 
at St. Peter's, at Eome, at the Christmas festival of the 
year 800 a.d. With that event begins the Teutonic 
mediaeval period, with its Church, the creature of Popes 
and Councils. Instead of those earlier (Ecumenical 
Councils, we now find Provincial Councils, presided over 
by the Popes. The formulating of the Christology was 
completed, and the various nationalities constructed their 
own ecclesiastical organization under the guidance of the 
Popes, with a co-operation on the part of their respective 
Princes that was rather tolerated than recognized, rather 
was carried on co-ordinately with that of the Pope 
as a matter of fact than was admitted to be an organic 
element. 

Now if under the episcopal system even the great 
Christian communities of the Greeks and Eomans had 
well-nigh vanished before the hierarchy, how much more 
must this be the case under the Papal system! The 
isolated Synods could not maintain themselves in opposi- 
tion to the papal power, which was in every respect an 
overmatch for them ; nay, ofttimes could not sustain them- 
selves without the help of the latter. Already under 
Charlemagne the Frankish people had no more voice in 
the decrees of the Council than in the drawing up of the 
Capitularies. And more especially among the Teutonic 
tribes, the mass of the Christian laity were fix)m various 
causes driven into the background. Engaged as they 
were in the act of transition to Eoman civilization, they 
were quite defenceless against their Eoman instructors. 
They had embraced Christianity when it was already a 
hierarchical system, with a worship conducted in a foreign 
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language and with a Latin Bible, from which Franks and 
Saxons no longer, like the Goths of old, framed a German 
Bible, but only compiled or invented Gospel harmonies 
in the mother tongue. 

When, in the twelfth century, the civil community had 
become powerful through the rise of the great cities, and 
the people began to acquire a culture for themselves, 
there arose the contest between the Parliamentary Coun- 
cils and the Popes, who, since Innocent III., at the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century, had proclaimed 
themselves unlimited sovereigns over Christendom, su- 
perior to nations, kings, and emperors. But neither the 
Councils of Constance nor Basle succeeded in breaking 
the papal autocracy, because the Councils admitted the 
hierarchical first principle without acknowledging its final 
consequence. On the contrary, it became ever plainer 
how impossible it was to conquer any reform in the or- 
ganization of the Church without the co-operation of the 
laity. And at last the Tridentine Council, convened and 
swayed by those very dynasties which had been compelled 
by motives of ambition to place themselves in opposition to 
the principle of Congregationalism, set the seal upon the 
doctrine of the Pope's absolute supremacy over the 
Church. Whether from this it followed that the Pope 
possessed legislative authority in matters of faith remained 
an open question up to our own days. But Pius IX. has 
practically decided that question by proclaiming on his 
sole authority a scholastic opinion, which ever since the 
eleventh century had been disputed by many of the 
greatest and most pious Fathers of the Latin Church — 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary — to be 
an essential dogma of the faith ! 

The revolution thus effected in religious consciousness 
is not simply an important one, but constitutes a revo- 
lution to the positive opposite, even regarded only from 
the standing-point of the outward historical development, 
and quite apart from the corresponding results of the 
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other more strictly spiritual course of development which 
we shall have to contemplate hereafter. 

The chief reasons of this are the two following : First, 
the active co-operation and the possession of a decisive 
voice on the part of the whole body of the Church in its 
various spheres is indispensably necessary to the accom- 
pKshment of the divine plan laid down in the Gospel. 
To prove this it suffices to point to every page of the 
Gospels, and more particularly those passages which we 
have quoted in our opening chapter. It is to the whole 
body of the Christian people that the Spirit of God has 
been given, and the supreme power of the keys committed. 
How, then, can the very opposite of this, the complete 
abrogation of that on which it is based, be a step in the 
right direction, a development tending to hfe ? We see 
every fundamental axiom upset, nay, replaced by its con- 
trary, first in practice and afterwards in theory. We 
find instead of the Christian people a priestly corpora- 
tion ; instead of God's word, contained in the Bible and 
in the conscience of intelligent men, the spiritual com- 
mandments of a sacerdotal guild ; instead of a free de- 
liberation of the laity, represented by their delegates, with 
the ministers and officers of the Church, the most abso- 
lute of all despotisms ; that which makes itself master of 
the conscience, and decides upon matters of fact with 
divine infallibihty. And which does this, forsooth, by 
legitimate right, nay, in virtue of the most sacred of all 
laws! And this while at the same time incontestable 
facts bear witness that some of the decrees issued by this 
absolute authority rest upon fictitious, or, at all events, 
surreptitiously interpolated ordinances, while many others 
are based upon a misunderstanding of the documents. 
In the present state of historical learning there is nothing 
to adduce for its historical justification but the sentimental 
phrases of the Romanticists, or sophisms almost as bad 
set up by some so-called Protestants, who at this time 
of day have abjured reason and deny the authority 
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of conscience, without remarking that in so doing they 
proclaim themselves irrational and imconscientious. 

Yet at the same time, even by that priesthood which 
has practically put itself in the place both of the word of 
God and of the congregation, the Bible, and especially 
the Gospel, is acknowledged in theory to be the rule of 
faith, although the right which the priests claim to be its 
exclusive interpreters cancels and mocks in effect this 
admission. Thus, if according to the testimony of history, 
i. e. according to what we take for our regulative point of 
departure, the unconditional opposite has been continually 
developing itself with increasing energy and logical con- 
sistency, we are compelled at the point which our inquiry 
has now reached to ask ourselves the question : — Is not 
the Christian world even now standing on the edge of a 
tremendous dilemma, viz., this? — Either the moral order of 
the world is a delusion, the gospel a lie, and rehgion itself 
one of the " childish things " which we have outgrown ; 
or the development which has logically conducted us to 
such a point is not a Christian development, not that of 
the spiritual Kosmos, not that of God, not the path of 
Ufe, but a wrong path, the way that leadeth unto death. 

Thus we see that it is not the Gospel and the Apostles 
who have planted our feet on the path that leads to a 
hierarchy. But further, the facts already adduced suffice 
to prove, Secondly, that neither does the constitution of 
the Church as it was before the era of Constantine land 
us in a hierarchical system. Yet this early, justly styled 
ApostoUc Church is nevertheless regarded by all com- 
munions as a model, at least in so far that no one will 
lightly admit that there is any essential antagonism be- 
tween the condition of his own religious body and the 
whole manner of life revealed in that Apostolic Church. 
Least of all will the episcopal communion, which is ex- 
ternally the heir of the ancient Church, be able to make 
such an admission. And yet in spite of the most strenuous 
efforts it has been found quite impracticable, nay, with every 
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step in the progress of enquiry it has become more im- 
possible to demonstrate, or even to render credible and 
conceivable, that the constitution of sacerdotal absolutism 
stands in harmony and not in flagrant discord with the 
development that had taken place during the three cen- 
turies prior to Constantine. The chain of proof which 
was at first rather negative has risen to be an overwhelm- 
ing mass of positive evidence. 

Ought we, then, in our days to hear from a Protestant 
professor of canon law the doctrine of " the reversal of 
science" proclaimed with great imction and assurance, 
coupled with warnings equally directed against historical 
investigation and philosophical lucubrations, whether the 
aim intended be to induce us to throw ourselves into the 
arms of a Protestant Supreme Consistory or of the Papal 
Church ? Is it not, on the contrary, our bounden duty 
to stimulate the ardour with which we prosecute in- 
vestigation by the earnestness of our purpose, and to 
apply the results at which we arrive to practical life ? In 
any case, it appears to us that two facts are established 
upon incontestable testimony : first, that the development 
of the constitution of the Church during the last 1,500 
years must be admitted to be a logical carrying out of the 
hierarchical first principle ; but then, secondly, that we 
have in our days arrived at the uttermost consequences of 
such a system. 

One result of our study is the discovery that the 
halo of sanctity surrounding a close,, self-perpetuating 
hierarchy, endowed with infallibility by the Spirit of 
God, does not produce an attitude of hostihty towards 
barbarism, or even towards the impiety of infidehty, 
or the license of despair and vice ; but, on the 
other hand, throughout history we find it setting itself 
in opposition to a truly divine light, whose purest and 
brightest rays shine to us from the Gospel itself. We 
confess that the robe in which the hierarchy has arrayed 
herself is divine ; but does it belong to her ? Has it not 
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rather been stolen from the Church or whole company of 
beUevers, to whom the Eedeemer committed it with the 
most exalted promises, and from whom it has been 
wrested, partly by force, partly by fraud ? 

" God will not give His glory to another," says the 
Scripture. Nor, as we have seen, has anyone hitherto 
presumed to take to himself that glory without being 
overtaken by the divine judgments. 

Now, what under this development and under this con- 
stitution has become of the second root-idea of the typical 
regulative religious consciousness — ^viz., the cultus — we 
must now proceed to consider, but as briefly as is com- 
patible with documentary evidence. For it is in this point 
that we discover the spiritual centre of the tragedy of 
European society. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



THE church's consciousness OP THE PRESENCE OP GOD 

EVINCED IN HER WORSHIP. 



In proceeding to the consideration of the second main 
element of the rehgious hfe of the Christian community, 
we enter the very sanctuary of the mind absorbed in God, 
the soul seeking the fount of her being, the shrine of com- 
munion for universal mankind. All that concerns the 
cultus, or, to use a better expression, the public worship 
of God, is wont to inspire even the really worldly and 
unbelieving with a trembling sentiment of awe. During 
the celebration of public worship, the Deity is regarded 
as present in a quite pecuhar sense, and the consideration 
of what constitutes this presence necessarily forms the 
very centre-point in the sphere of our investigations. 
Hence we will preface our remarks with a few words of 
explanation respecting the ecclesiastical formulas which 
have been used to express men's convictions on this point, 
which cannot, however, be done without some discussion 
of those formulas. 

We entreat aU to remember the following points : — 
First, it would be no less contrary to history than to 
psychology to deny that practical religion andthe mode 
of worship are far less the offspring of the dogmatic 
system than its parents. Christian piety and devotion, 
with the forms in which it has clothed itself, are prior to 
any dogmas. Those forms are the fruit of inward states 
of mind, which by no means invariably correspond to the 
efforts of the dogmatic intellect. He who abides already 
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within the house of God troubles himself less about the 
steps that lead thither than those do who have erected 
the steps in order to try and climb into the house. The 
impulse to adore is native to man, and its earliest stirrings 
are more ancient than any historical ordinances. But, 
secondly, it is very important to distinguish in Christianity 
between what is universal and what is special. The 
mystery of the soul's connection with the sufferings of 
Christ is a mighty motive force for worshipping niankind, 
and the sense of its efficacy is quite independent of dog- 
matic definitions respecting the mode of its operation. 
Lastly, the belief that that sense of its divine power is 
based on a truth, may be retained in the heart in spite of, 
just as firmly as in consequence of, anything that dogma 
may affirm concerning what lies beyond the sphere of 
sentiment. It is, however, certainly a different matter 
when it is sought to impose the definitions of this external 
part as the supreme ecclesiastical truth, and to exalt them 
into a criterion of communion with Christ and God. For 
in that case the cause is carried before the tribunal of 
philosophy and research, while the piety of the heart 
can never be injuriously affected by a free enquiry into 
truth. 

Every theological doctrine (dogma) consists of two 
elements, which require to be distinguished from each 
other — namely, on the one side certain theologico-philo- 
sophical premisses and assumptions, and on the other 
some fact held to be revealed which forms their ground- 
work. When these two are mixed up together it not 
unfrequently happens that a misconception of the histori- 
cal fact arises in consequence of some flaw in the purity 
and clearness of the stream of development ; nay, after a 
given period, the original element of fact is perhaps either 
no longer known or no longer intelligible in its true 
shape. But the worst of it is that ofttimes the words 
remain, while their import is reversed. We will illustrate 
our meaning by an example. It can be demonstrated, as 
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we have seen, that all through the earlier centuries the 
meaning attached to the words — 

Presbyter — Eccleaia — Sacrijicium'- Sacramentum 

is that of 

(Eucharist) 
Elder — Whole body of the faithful — Thank-oferivg — Vow 

and equally certain that the sense attached to those 
words in the mediaeval church is — 

As<.r^ng ^^,,^„^ ^^^^^''^ A magical act 

It would be equally over-hasty to deny the possibihty of 
such a change, or to aflGirm that such a transmutation is 
without significance. But it would be no less unfair to 
maintain that such a transmutation could only have taken 
place in consequence of a fraud perpetrated in the interest 
of hierarchical aims, than it would be to maintain the 
a priori impossibility of such a change, in the face of the 
historical proof that it has actually taken place. Certainly, 
in the whole course of history, there is no more complete 
transmutation recorded than that of the belief in the real 
presence of God in the hearts of the communicants into 
the behef in the corporeal presence of God in the host. 
But both retain the fact of a miracle, and in both that 
miracle consists in a change of essence. The point at issue 
is whether that essence is the heart or the host. Alike 
to the logical thinker and the religious apprehensions of 
the believing multitude, there is but one dilemma. The 
truth and reality of God's presence is either in the soul or 
in the bread and wine. Now, supposing the former con- 
ception to be obscured by the materialising of the funda- 
mental notions concerned in the subject, how can the 
belief be grasped at all, except at its reverse end, by a 
community who seem, as it were, doomed by their passion 
for logical consistency to seize on the external side of 
things? This may appear to many a strange way of 
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putting things, but it is none the less historically and 
philosophically true. The pledge and sign of God's 
actual presence must reside somewhere. If they do not 
so reside in the believers themselves and their domestic 
and public life, where else should they be manifested than 
in the " outward and visible sign " of their fellowship ? 
And what should these signs becx)me but the flesh and 
blood of Christ ? Every intermediate conception is an 
arbitrary one, equally unsatisfactory to the understanding 
and to the intuitive religious sentiment. Now, if a trans- 
position (Metastasis) of those fundamental ideas did take 
place, while the belief in the reaUty of communion with 
God, and of the transforming efficacy of that communion 
in the hearts of the believers in it, remained intact — what 
other result could ensue but that on the suppression of 
the congregation with its liberties and life, just the dia- 
metrically opposite pole should be the more tenaciously 
grasped out of fear to make shipwreck of faith altogether, 
and to lose the God whom the soul craves in order to 
obtain peace ? Nay, that which, seen from another point 
of view, we are compelled to term an abandonment of the 
faith in Christ, when looked at as a portion of this 
inevitable progress, may appear to be simply a bounden 
and honest confession of the beUef in an acknowledged 
divine truth. In a positive philosophy of the religious 
consciousness, it may, perhaps, prove to be susceptible of 
demonstration, that this tragical sequence has come to 
pass in virtue of some divine law of nature, which is just 
as certain as the law by which bodies advance to decom- 
position and dissolution, but much clearer, because to be 
accounted for by the nature of mind. Certainly, to judge 
by the result to which all our enquiries hitherto have 
conducted us, we should expect to find that such a trans- 
position and reversal of the meaning attached to funda- 
mental ideas would sooner or later issue in the necessity 
of a similar diametrical reversal of the proper object and 
original foundations of the Church's belief. And, in such 
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a case, Christ would be no longer the object, the Bible no 
longer the foundation of the Christian faith, even though 
Christians should desire and intend to make them such. 
If we are called on to beheve in an eternal order of the 
universe, in Christ as the Eedeemer, and in the Holy 
Ghost as the Life of the company of believers, then the 
loss of the essential meaning of the terms Father, Son, 
and Spirit, and of the belief that the Bible constitutes the 
historical source whereby this Godhead has been revealed 
to us, cannot but involve the most portentous conse- 
quences. For must not the direct personal relation of 
the individual believer to God (therefore, also, the inward 
connection between rites and the spirit animating them, 
between rehgion and morality) necessarily cease, when, 
instead of all these divine agencies, a corporation presents 
itself as the organ through which God speaks to man ? 
Nay, granting that this corporation, or its head, is the sole 
recipient of the truth, there is scarcely any other course 
open to it than that of withdrawing the word of God 
from the Christian people, and imparting to them only so 
much of it as may seem adapted to their capacities, and 
in the form prescribed by their superiors. 

Now with those whose conscience does not leave them 
free to engage in a serious historical enquiry, or to main- 
tain their rights as Christians and men to abide by the re- 
sults of such an enquiry, no rational man will attempt to 
argue. But the readers for whom we write are those to 
whom the truth of history is a sacred thing ; the history 
of God's divine dealings with mankind the most sacred 
of all things ; and an acquaintance with these the most 
important of all objects for their souls' peace. When 
this is the case, it comes to the same thing whether we 
start from a beUef in a body of men infalHbly inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, or from the beUef in the letter of the 
Bible and its history. In a question of history, what we 
have to discover is facts, the connection these facts can 
be shown to have with each other, and their bearing upon 
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conscience and reason. Our respective starting-points may 
difier entirely, and are often accidental, but from all of us 
may be demanded a sincere striving after our common 
aims, for these are no other than truth and salvation. 

After these preliminary observations we shall, therefore, 
fearlessly proceed to the characterization of the epochs in 
the transmutation to which we have adverted, referring 
to documentary evidence in behalf of the decisive facts. 
With regard to many details we must be allowed to refer 
to the fuller accounts given in " Hippolytus and his Age," 
vols. i. and ii. In that work, too, will be found the htur- 
gical monuments of the Eastern and Western Churches up 
to the eighth century, which are there for the first time 
critically set forth according to their historical order.^ 

We have seen during the preceding age of the Church 
how the commemorative meal gradually came to be a por- 
tion of the public worship, and was brought into connection 
with the thanksgiving and ascription of praise which 
formed the consecration of the worshippers in the morning 
service. The conception of the Christian sacrifice was 
and remained altogether distinct from the celebration of 
the Lord's Supper as such. The prayer of consecration 
that had taken its rise from the ancient Jewish " grace 
before meat," on which Christ had conferred a new and 
exalted significance, was left to the free utterance of the 
minister, but always ended with the Lord's Prayer, and 
the latter suflSiced by itself for the benediction. The hal- 
lowed custom still continued of singing a hymn of praise 
after partaking of the elements. This also was an ancient 
Jewish usage. The remaining prayers, whether before or 
after the rite, formed part of the ordinary divine service. 
This was notably the case with the intercessory prayer 
commanded by the Apostle for the whole " people of God 
scattered over the earth," and for all men. As in such a 
prayer much that was local and special would naturally 
occur to the mind of the speaker, this is one of the first 

* '^Aralecta Ante-Nicaena." 
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respecting which we find standing fonnularies. This is 
the case in the Church of Alexandria, as we see from 
Origen's references to it. When, once for all, the most 
fitting mode of expression has been found for things of 
this kind, it is very advisable to use it as a set form, 
although with a certain degree of license in practice, for 
by this means the sense of the bond by which the Chris- 
tians of all generations and all ages are linked together 
in the Church is brought home to the hearts of the 
worshippers. 

Now the character of the common public worship re- 
mained externally such as we have described it during the 
fourth century, or the period extending from the beginning 
of Constantine's reign to the death of Theodosius the Great 
— the age of two great hturgical authorities, Basil and 
Chrysostom. The hturgical ordinances which bear the 
names of these two Fathers, and which, with very consider- 
able additions made during the eighth and ninth centuries, 
form the ground-work of the ritual of the Byzantine 
Churches, did not really come into existence till the fifth 
century. In the genuine writings of these two great theolo- 
gians we have the most irrefragable proof for the assertion, 
that in their time the Prayer of Consecration before par- 
taking of the elements stiU continued to be a perfectly free 
prayer of the officiating minister, in which the only essential 
was to invoke the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the wor- 
shippers and upon the elements destined for the sacred 
meal. The blessing pronounced upon the congregation, 
however, has reference to the renewed vow of the as- 
sembled believers to consecrate their life to the service of 
God and the brethren. Here, then, we have the primitive 
religious consciousness of the Church. That no celebration 
took place without a communion of the congregation was 
a matter of course. But Chrysostom complains in one of 
his sermons that the assembled people did not, as formerly, 
invariably partake of the Lord's Supper, but sometimes 
only looked on to see how the clergy collected round the 

VOL. III. K 
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Lord's Table communicated with each otter. Thus, to- 
wards the end of the fourth century, the curse which 
attends the deadening of the sense of Church membership 
is ah-eady perceptible in the very central point of the 
common worship. On this crucial question the course 
stood open to the Church to have separated the perpetual 
thank-offeriug of the Christians — which must form the 
solemn act of the redeemed to the end of the world — from 
a rite which has no meaning when there are no participants 
in it. But the contrary course was adopted. The elements 
of both rites, the sacrifice of praise, and the Lord's Supper 
were so intimately bound up together in the now crystal- 
lized and prescribed liturgy, the guild of the clergy already 
had so completely usurped the place of the congregation, 
that, in obedience to the fatal tendency ui^ng on the de- 
velopment, the communion of the clergy came to be cele- 
brated without the participation of the laity. Still this 
was done with express lamentations over the change, and 
no doubt with scarcely any perception of the consequences 
that would follow almost of necessity. 

During the jifik century the obscuration of the fiinda- 
mental ideas of Christian worship was intensified by the 
multiplication of liturgical formulas and read prayers; 
while step by step with the dechne in the intellect of the 
age the conception of sacrifice grew more and more 
materiahstic. And how should it be otherwise, when the 
Church at large, which was consecrated by Christ the sole 
depositary of man's consciousness of the most intimate 
and most exalted presence of God in Humanity and in 
the universe, was more and more driven into the back- 
ground in every respect, and especially in regard "to its 
participation at Uie Lord's table ? The outward act re- 
mmned, but from being an act of the whole Church, it 
became an act of the clergy — thus to the congregation in 
general, a representative transaction, a sacred drama. This 
very naturally led to a decoration of the outward cere- 
mony by mysticism; that is to say, by a fanatical and 
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therefore arbitrary treatment of it. When the true mys- 
tery of the reality — the soul's consciousness of God — 
is obscured, a false mystery must needs take its place ; 
for a mystery Mind ever is to Nature, and hence man 
seeks that mystery, either within or outside himself, be- 
cause in the very depths of bis being he is conscious of 
the distinctness of Mind from Nature, of the Eternal 
from the Transitory. 

All the more remarkable is a classical passage in St» 
Augustine's " City of God " (x. 6.), which we have given 
in " Hippolytus " in the original, with explanations.^ 

A true sacrifice is every work which is done in order that we 
may be united with God in holy communion, since it is per- 
formed with a reference to that benefit through which we may 
become truly blessed. • • But, moreover, we are recommended 
by the Apostle to perform such works in this spirit,* ' I beseech 
you, brethren, by the mercies of Q-od, that ye present your bodies 
a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable unto God, which is your 
reasonable service. And be not conformed to this world, but be 
ye transformed by the renewing of your mind." How much 
more, then, is the soul a sacrifice when she surrenders herself 
wholly to God, that she may be inflamed by the Divine love, and 
so lose the form of earthly desires, being transformed by her 
subjection to Him, who is Himself, as it were, the unchangeable 
form, and become pleasing to Him by reason of that which she 
has received of His beauty. . . . From this it undoubtedly 
follows that the whole redeemed Church (civitas), i. e. the whole 
company and communion of the saints (or believers), is offered 
to God as a whole-offering, by the High Priest, who in His suf- 
ferings offered Himself for us under the form of a servant, that 
we might constitute a fit body for such a head. Because it is 
this servant's form that He sacrificed, therefore is He also 
offered under this form, because he is thus the Mediator, 
therefore is He in that sacrifice at once the priest and the 
victim. 

Thus Augustine knows only one actual sacrifice, viz. 
the free sun*ender of our own will and life ; that is to 

1 " Analecta Ante-Nic»na," ^ Rom. xii. 1. 
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say, he assumes that to be the true sacrifice which is the 
only sacrifice recognized by the Gospel and our own re- 
ligious consciousness. The prototype of this self-surrender 
is the sacrifice offered by Christ in his lite and in his 
death. Hence, as every man is a priest, so is Christ the 
High Priest ; and as every man offers himself, and thus 
may be called at the same time priest and victim, Christ 
is the eternal victim, being the head of the body, whose 
members are the believers, that is to say, redeemed man- 
kind. In the human " servants' form " ^ are both sacrifices 
offered, therefore, by human beings. 

All this is said in reference to the sacrifice of Christ 
on the cross, and the consequent high-priestly function 
sustained by Him towards the Church, without any 
allusion whatever to the Lord's Supper. It is only after 
he has set forth this connection between oiar sacrifice of 
grateful love and the sufferings of Jesus, of which it 
forms the completion (or " filling up"), that Augustine 
adds in conclusion : — 

This ie the sacrifice -of the Cbristians who are di\ one bod; in 
Christ. And tbie the Church celebratee continually in the 
Sacrament of tbe Altar, which tbe believers know. Thej learn 
at thia feast that they, the Church, are tkems^ea offered m 
that which they offer. 

That is to say, the act which the Church performs 
when, in the rite of the Lord's Supper, she offers up the 
bread and wine (in conformity with the then still uni- 
versal custom of oblation), is an outward sign and symbol 
of the proper inward act ; namely, that those present 
offer up themselves in the renewal of their vow of thank- 
fiil self-surrender. The sacrifice of bread and wine God 
willeth not, but the offering of a thankful, submissive, 
pious heart, with its vow ; and the mere symbol thereof 
is nothing in itself or only evil We find, also, similar 
forms and the same leading idea in the order prescribed 

' See PhiL iL 6-9. 
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for tliis rite belonging to the middle of the fifth century, 
a product of the age of Leo the Great, which we are 
able to distinguish within the Gr^orian Canon, which 
dates from the close of the sixth century.* But by that 
time, the Prayer of Consecration has already become a 
prescribed form much more ritualistic than spiritual in its 
character, and the reference to the external act of the 
oblation and to the elements themselves is brought out 
in strong reUef, while the worshipping assembly and their 
vow, with its effect on the heart, are thrown as much into 
the shade. The oblation was beginning to be turned into 
a symbolical act of the priest, and, like the elements 
themselves, to have a mystical sense attached to it in 
proportion as the living idea that animated the rite be- 
came obscured. 

Nor must we on this point overlook the influence of 
two other circumstances. We refer to the dogmatic 
elaboration of the doctrine respecting the person of Christ 
effected by the six great Councils, and the introduction of 
the worship of the saints, especially the Virgin Mary, 
which already in the eighth century comes out very 
markedly. 

That dogmatic definition of the notion of the Father, 
Son, and Spirit which on the one side had resulted from 
the fading vitality of the Church and the dimming of its 
true conception, could not fail on the other to exert an 
effect on the relative position of the cultus and the life. 
The confounding of the Eternal with the Finite, which 
already in early times betrayed itself in the failure to dis- 
tinguish between the conception of the Eternal Word as 
an antithesis of Being and Thought, seated in the Eternal 
Himself, and that of the manifestation of this power " by 
which the worlds were made " in the person of Jesus of 
Nazareth, — and the confounding of both these conceptions 
with the historical tradition respecting the Jewish Messias 
(Christ), has an intimate connection with that practical 

^ See " Analecta," vol. iii., Liturgica. 
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tendency to place the inward life of the spirit on a level 
with the mere utterance of the vow in the outward wor- 
ship. And again, the forcible imposition of the paradoxes 
necessarily resulting tcom this unskilfiil handling of meta- 
physical notions as holy mysteries of faith, could not fail 
to overcloud the clear perception of the Divine Presence 
in the hearts of the worshipping community, and more 
and more to interpose a lifeless formulary between the 
Soul and the Gospel. A lifeless Christology, with no cor- 
responding anthropology, was paralysing the vitality of 
the most sacred of all rites, namely, the idea of sacrifice, 
. — the root-idea of all worship. 

Still more patent to view is the influence which the 
adoration of the saints must inevitably exert in weakening 
the sense of the need of personal redemption through 
Christ alone, and none beside. And this again tended to 
enthrone in the place of the eternal mystery, the conven- 
tional traditional mystery, the " sacrament," to use the 
phraseoli^y of the Western Church. In like manner that 
first postulate of Christianity, the belief in the Eternal, 
could not but be enfeebled by the worship paid to the 
saints. 

We may perhaps sum up the argument of this first act 
of the great Christian tragedy by saying : — 

The rite of communion remains, as heretofore, the central 
idea of the celebration of the Lord's Supper ; but tfiis latter 
is now inseparably bound up with the Church's sacrifice 
of praise and thanksgiving, and takes place even when 
there are no communicants beside the clergy. The liturgy 
has become a fixed form: free prayer has vanished from 
Divine service. 

Already in the beginning of the ninth century, the rite 
of the Lord's Supper had, to the religious consciousness 
of ihe Church at lai^, assumed the aspect of a purely 
representative act performed by the clergy, insomuch that 
Alcuin (or some contemporary of this friend of Charle- 
magne) propounds the question : " Wherefore, then, is the 
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presence of one or more clerics beside the officiating 
priest essential to the celebration?" We can perceive 
from his attempt to answer this question that the funda- 
mental idea was still retained in men's minds. They were 
still aware that this rite had originally been one in which 
the whole congregation participated, and that this was 
what was meant by the presence of communicating clerics. 
But the clear perception of this dies out in proportion as 
the conception of the congregation dies out, whose highest 
function was here to be performed. 

Thus the practices that had resulted from the obscura- 
tion of the religious consciousness gradually paved the way 
for the introduction of the " private mass " as the private 
act of the officiating priest. And whereas a philosophic 
comprehension of the rite was rendered impossible by the 
transposition of its fundamental ideas, the new practice 
next gives birth to a still less defensible theory, viz. the 
doctrine that it is not the communion^ — i. e. the common 
partaking of the meal, — but the consecration^ which is the 
essential part of the rite. Pregnant with fatal conse- 
quences was it, moreover, that the particular form which 
the Eoman " order of the mass " — the use of which was 
becoming daily more and more universal — assumed in the 
Gregorian Canon, facilitated the addition of a second mis- 
conception of no less magnitude. In the ancient Church, 
and also in the Western, " consecration " is the title given 
to the prayer supplicating the descent of the Spirit upon 
the worshippers and the elements. In consequence of 
the great abbreviation of the formulary for this prayer, 
and the externahzation of its subject-matter, the whole 
emphasis of the transaction came to be placed, not only 
on this point, which was rendered stiU more conspicuous 
by the visible elevation of the elements about to receive 
the benediction, but precisely upon that which was pro- 
perly nothing more than the customary passage of Scrip- 
ture employed to introduce the prayer of consecration ; 
namely, the words reciting the institution of the Lord's 
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Supper. ThiB completed the transition to a magical rite. 
The consummation of the transaction consisted in the pro- 
nouncing of these words, not even in the prayer itself, 
still less in that for which the prayer was merely the pre- 
face and preparation, like the grace before meat for the 
family repast. Here too, however, the change took place 
in the first instance simply in virtue of the influence 
exerted by the form of the ceremony ; thus was the fruit 
of the practice, not of the thought, — the dogma. But the 
next step was that about the middle of the ninth century 
a learned controversy broke out respecting the seat of 
the Real Presence of the Divine Spirit in the sacrament of 
the Lord's Supper, which displays the whole scope of the 
transformation that had gradually come to pass in the 
fundamental conception of that rite, together with the 
confusions, paradoxes, and contradictions that had sprung 
up in consequence. We will, according to our usual 
custom, lay before our readers a few decisive passages on 
this point from the writings of the principal combatants, 
two learned priests — the monk Paschasius Eadbertus, 
Abbot of Corveaux, and Rabanus Maurus, Archbishop of 
Mayence. The former, to whom the natural birth of 
Jeaus from Mary did not seem sufficiently divine and 
m-raculous, and who wished to set up instead an unnatu- 
ral delivery of the child from the womb, says as follows : — 

We are bound to believe that after coneecration the bread and 
wine are Qothing else thaa the flesh and blood of Chmt, The 
fiesh is no other than that which was born of Mary, which suf- 
fered on the cross, and which rose again from the grave. 
Now as it is not permissible to devour Christ by the teeth. He 
was minded that in this mystery bread and wine should, by the 
consecration of the Holy Ghost, be potentially created into His 
fleah and blood, and in virtue of this creation should be daily 
offered for the life of the world after a mystical fashion, to the 
end that, just as by the influence of the Holy Ghost true fleah 
was generated in the womb of the Virgin without the aid of man, 
so by the same Holy Ghost that same body and that same blood 
should be consecrated in mystical wise out of the eubstance of 
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the bread and wine. And of this flesh and blood has He said : 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except ye eat the flesh of the 
Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you." 

We see from this that the doctrine of transubstantiation 
has not as yet assumed its full proportions in the hands of 
Paschasius. The central point of his view is the Real 
Presence in the consecrated elements^ as had been shown 
by Lessing's researches, which were afterwards confirmed 
by the discovery of the original text. Now, against this 
view, which they regard in the light of an innovation, 
Eabanus Maurus and Eatramnus, a learned monk of Cor- 
veaux, enter the lists. Eabanus, who more especially 
relies for support on the literal and distinct declarations 
of Ambrose and Augustine, says, for instance : — 

The Lord designed that through a visible work an invisible 
eflfect should be produced. For as the corporeal food nourishes 
the body outwardly, and makes it grow, so does the Word of 
G-od nourish and strengthen the soul inwardly. The sacrament 
is one thing, the efficacy of the sacrament another. For the 
sacrament is eaten by the mouth ; but by the efficacy of the 
sacrament is the inward man fed. The sacrament is made use 
of to the nourishment of the body ; but by the virtue of the 
sacrament do we attain to eternal life. . . . The two visible 
signs, sanctified by the Holy Grhost, are transmuted into the 
sacrament of the Divine Body. 

In expounding the words of Jesus in the sixth chapter 
of St. John, Eabanus borrows the words of Augustine, 
who says : ^ — 

In these words Christ seems to be commanding a horrible and 
criminal act. Thus his language is to be tyaken figuratively, and 
commands us that we should participate in the suflFeringa of the 
Lord, and should, by a bodily act, cherish to our edification the 
remembrance that for us his flesh was crucified and given. 

Eatramnus, his contemporary, defends this view with 
yet greater philosophical acumen, and in a truly evan- 
gelical spirit, in a report which Charles the Bald had 

» De Doct, Chrigt. iii. 16. 
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required him to draw up, and which for a long time was 
generally attributed to Scotus Erigena. And finally this 
subject was treated by the latter great Irish scholar from 
the standing- point of a yet deeper religious consciousness, 
though we must indeed confess that the religious thought 
of this writer, who was by far the greatest speculative 
mind of his age, had forfeited to some extent its intellec- 
tual clearness, owing partly to the influence of a mystical 
hierarchical work, really composed in the fifth century, 
but attributed to Paul's convert, Dionysiua the Areopagite ; 
partly also to a tendency that Erigena displays towards 
that pantheistic conception of the Deity which regards 
Him as the eternally creative, uncreated logical Nought; 
and more than all to the absence of any living familiarity 
with the conditions of the Church prior to Constantine. 
It was incorrect to attribute that work of Eatramnus to 
the share taken by Erigena's pen in the controversy, but 
it was still more incorrect to deny, as has been done in 
recent times, that Erigena did take part in this contest, 
and on the side of Eatramnus. Eavaisson'e most welcome" 
publication of the deplorably scanty fragments which are 
all that remains to us of the Commentary of Erigena,^ 
leaves no doubt that although it was an entire mistake to 
suppose him the author of Batramnus' work, yet it was 
a mistake resting on very plausible grounds.^ Unhappily 
in the only (almost contemporary) MS. we possess, the Pro- 
logue to St. John's Gospel and all that follows Chapter vi. 
verse 14, in which the principal test on which the con- 
troversy turns must have been discussed, is missing ; and 
it can hardly have been so by accident. But in the part 
which remains we find the following passage in commenting 
on John i. verse 35 : " Behold the Lamb of God," &c : — 

' These frftgmenta htcve been incorporated by FIobs- in tlia excellent edition 
of the writings of Erigena wliich he has contributed to the great patristic 
collection of Uigne. 

• See J6WW, 8.311. 
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This is the altogether unique Lamb, the mystical one, in type 
of which the Israelitish people offered yearly a lamb in every 
house at the Feast of Passover. And we, too, who have be- 
lieved on him since his incarnation, sufferings, and resurrection, 
and, so far as is permitted to us, understand his mysteries, do 
offer him up spiritually, and eat him spiritually, in our hearts. 
Every true believer in Christ is also crucified with him in 
proportion to the nature and degree of his spiritual virtue, and 
crucifies Christ for himself, namely, as a fellow-sufferer. 
For each will have a belief in Christ through the growth of his 
understanding of Christ, in proportion to the degree of inward 
virtue to which he attains, and will be led up thereby from a 
lower view of Christ to a higher vision of the Godhead. On this 
wise does Christ die in them and with them daily. 

We can form some idea from this of the mode in 
which Erigena will have explained the sixth chapter of 
this Gospel; namely, in the spirit of the Alexandrine 
Fathers, of whom he may be said to be the intellectual 
successor, though with some diminution of the spiritual 
enlightenment of that pre-Constantinian period, owing to 
the ignorance that darkened, and the burden of spurious 
writings and interpolations that weighed upon, the age in 
which he lived. 

Moreover, this passage scarcely leaves us a doubt that 
in the fragments of a treatise on the Eucharist, discovered 
by Eavaisson at Avranches in 1840, we really possess 
a leaf of the dissertation which Erigena composed for 
Charles the Bald, that had been torn off and tlius saved 
before the time when Berengarius was compelled to 
commit the work publicly to the flames as a production 
of the Evil Spirit. The handwriting of this leaf is that 
of the eleventh century, and Taillandier has decided quite 
rightly, when^ in his talented work on Scotus Erigena 
(1843), he gives in his adhesion to the opinion of 
Eavaisson.^ 

* Scottts JSrighie, p. 71 sq. The text is to "be found in Appendix ii. p. 325 
sq. Cf. Ravaisson'fl " Rapport au Mmistrej^^ 1841, p. 372. See Appendix A, 
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This fragment, which is omitted by Floss, is as fol- 
lows : — 

It should be remembered that in that bread it is not only the 
body of Christ, but also the body of His believing people (the 
Church) that is symbolized to our senses. For this reason is it 
prepared out of many grains of wheat, forasmuch as the body 
of the believing Church is multiplied for the believers through 
the word of Christ. Now as that bread is called, not corporeally 
but spiritually, the body of the believers, so also must the ex- 
pression ** the body of Christ " be understood not corporeally but 
spiritually. So again water is mixed with the wine, and the 
one may not be offered without the other, because the Church 
can no more be conceived without Christ, nor Christ without the 
Church, than the head without the body or the body without 
the head. In that sacrament the water is an emblem of the 
Church. Now if the wine consecrated by the ministers {ministH) 
is changed (coTiver^i^ur) corporeally into the blood of Christ, then 
must the water likewise present equally be changed corporeally 
into the blood of the believing Church. For where there is one 
consecration there must also be one effect, and where there is 
the same act performed the same mystery must follow. Now 
we see, however, that, with regard to the water, no corporeal 
change takes place. The water, which is the sensible emblem 
of the Church, is taken in a spiritual sense, and therefore also 
that which is signified by the wine regarding the blood of Christ 
ought to be spiritually understood. 

Further, that which is distinguished from something else is 
not the same thing. . The body of Christ which died and rose 
again is immortal, and not subject to pain. That which is 
reverenced in the sacrament of the Church is temporal, not 
eternal — corruptible, not incorruptible ; it is on the way towards 
its home, not in its home. Therefore the two things are dif- 
ferent, consequently not the same. Now if they are not the 
same thing, how can [those symbols] be the true body and the 
true blood of Christ ? For we have seen that that which claims 
to be the true body of Christ must be incorniptible and eternal. 
Moreover, it cannot be denied that the bread which is broken in 
order to be eaten, after it has been crushed by the teeth is 
assimilated into the body. 

But that which takes place outwardly is one thing, that which 
is conceived by faith another. The former is corruptible, the 
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latter incorruptible. What is visible outwardly is not the thing 
itself^ but an image of the thing. Hence St. Augustine^ too, 
says in his commentary on that passage in St. John's Gospel^* 
concerning the flesh and blood of Christ, " Whoso there 
spiritually desired and ate the manna was spiritually created 
anew, and is not dead. So also do we in like manner now-a- 
days receive [in the Lord's Supper] a visible food, but the 
sacrament [the bread and wine] is one thing, the efficacy of the 
sacrament another." And further on he says again, ^^ Those 
things (the manna, the cloud, &c.) were sacraments (like ours), 
differing in the signs, similar in the thing which by them is 
signified [significatur].''^ Hear what the Apostle says, " I 
would not have you ignorant, brethren, how that all our fathers 
were under the cloud, and all passed through the sea, and were 
all baptised unto Moses in the cloud and in the sea, and did all 
eat the same spiritual meat, and did all drink the same spiritual 
drink, for they all drank of that Spiritual Rock that followed 
them, and that Sock was Christ." * 

In this extract it is not alone the style and the attitude 
towards Augustine which resemble what we find in the 
other writings of Erigena, but the conception of the 
sacrament is the same which we have found in St. Augus- 
tine's Commentary on St. John. It is the horizon of the 
ninth century, in the aspect which it presented to the 
mind of the wonderful Erigena. 

Poor Eabanus ! What will the testimony of the great 
African saint of the fifth century avail thee ? For since 
his time the very semblance of the worshipping Christian 
people, the Church, which is the depositary of the Eeal 
Presence, has disappeared, with the oblation of the bread 
and wine on the part of the congregation ; the last shadow 
of the great act of the believing mind, which that con- 
gregation is bound to perform in worship as in life, — 
the thankful self-oblation of believing mankind ! Nay, 
will not thy opponents be able to produce other passages 
from Augustine in which even he seems to substitute the . 
false mysticism of materiaUstic conceptions for the eternal 

» Ch. vi. » 1 Cor. x. 1. 
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mysticism of the believing heart? For in his day the 
ascendency of the outward, symbolical, allusive element 
in public worship was already too powerful for him, so 
that even his profound intellect suffered from the fact that 
the Church at large had retired into the background be- 
hind the domineering episcopate, with its despotic Synods. 
And what will thy fine-spun logic avail thee,, poor Erigena ? 
Eadbertus will not be silenced ; the majority of both laity 
and Bishops have decided in his favour, and in that of the 
most extreme materialistic view. And with perfect logical 
consistency. The tragedy in which thou art entangled, 
and the whole Christian world with thee is doomed to 
remain entangled for centuries, if not for a millennium, has 
a much deeper ground than the dullness or mahce of thy 
adversaries, or the ambiguous declarations of the great 
Bishop of Hippo ! All reHgion, — ^therefore above all the 
true religion — ^has for its comer-stone the beUef in the 
reaHty of the presence of the Deity in human affairs. No 
image, no semblance, does the spirit crave when seeking 
God. What the human heart demands is a real sacrifice 
— a real, perpetual, living transaction, — a Divine centre for 
the presence of God. Nothing but that which is either the 
most inward or the most outward of all things can satisfy 
this craving. But in the age we are considering, the 
former had long since lost its depositary, its organ. And 
when this organ, which is the true subject of the religious 
consciousness, disappears from view, men lose with it the 
key to any comprehension of the Eeal Presence itself. 
Nor until that organ has been recovered, and recognized 
by the popular heart in all its Divine truth and power, 
not as a mere fantasy or vague feehng, but as the most 
substantial of all truths, will the worshipping mind be 
able to find a resting-place for its foot when it once steps 
beyond the sanctuary of the inward speechless chamber 
of the heart into the fields of cpntemplative thought. 
Where, for the Church at large, is the true seat of the 
Deity, if not in its symbol — therefore here in the bread, 
in the Host ? 
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We shall next see how the theological controversy which 
broke out two centuries later between Berengarius, the 
head of the theological school of Tours, and Lanfranc, 
the head of the Norman school at Bee (afterwards 
Primate of England), assumed the shape of a dispute re- 
specting the Eeal Presence in the Host. Berengarius was 
defeated by his wily, fanatical adversary, who supported 
his fanatical view with cunning sophistries, in three Synods 
held between 1050 and 1079 A.D., and at last submitted 
to sign an ambiguous formulary, in order to escape being 
torn to pieces by the infuriated populace. At the second 
Lateran Council more especially, he was on the very point 
of being condemned to a violent death, notwithstanding 
the fact that he had the most powerful man and ener- 
getic character of the age for his friend and steadfast 
defender, in the monk ffildebrand, then Cardinal-priest, 
afterwards Pope Gregory VII. All that Lessing had 
divined from the original documents respecting the real 
conditions of this controversy has been confirmed since 
by the still more important records which have come to 
hght.^ Here are the confessions and explanations of 
Berengarius. When, in the first instance, called upon to 
state his opinions by several of the French bishops, he 
appeased them, at any rate apparently, by his oral and 
written confession (1054) that, " After the consecration 
the bread and wine are the body and blood of Christ." 
On the first Council held in Eome, in 1059 A.D., where 
Cardinal Humbert guided all the dehberations and drew 
up the report, Berengarius was induced, as he himself 
confesses, by the fear of death to give a tacit consent to 
the following confession of faith drawn up by his opponent 
and laid before him : — 

I, Berengarius, agree with the holy Eoman Church in hold- 
ing that the bread and wine which are placed on the Altar 
are, after the consecration has been performed, not only a 

^ See Appendix B. 
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sacrament, but also the true body and the true blood of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and that [this body] is after a sensible [sen- 
Bualiter], and not merely after a sacra/m&atal fashion, but in 
truth is touched and broken by the hands of the priest^ and 
crushed by the teeth of the faithful : and to this I swear by the 
most holy Trinity ! 

Every one knew how much such a declaration was worth, 
and so the theological contest raged afresh. In his epistle 
to Adelmann, Berengarius declares, referring to St. Au- 
gustine's words in the tenth Book of his " Civitas Dei :" — 

It stands fast that the true body of Christ is on the altar 
placed before the inner man on a spiritual wise [spiritualiter'jj 
in order that here the true body of Christ, which is neither sub- 
ject to perish, nor yet to be touched or crushed, should be 
spiritually eaten ; but only by those who are members of Christ. 
This the Fathers openly preach. They do not conceal that flesh 
and blood are one thing, and the sacrament of the Body and 
Blood another. Both, they say, the believing receive; the 
sacraments visibly, but the essence of the sacrament [rem 
sacravienti"] invisibly, whereas the ungodly receive only the 
sacraments. That, however, the sacrament is nevertheless in a 
certain sense the thing or essence itself, of which the sacra- 
ments are signs, we are commanded to think by the general 
consent and general authority of the Church [universa ratio et 
universa auctoritas]. 

The meaning of this he tells us more plainly in another 
passage, as follows : — 

It Is figuratively that the bread placed upon the Altar is called 
after the consecration His body and the wine His blood, just as 
when we say, ** Jesus Christ is the great corner-stone." 

In relating the transactions we have referred to, he says : — 

My cause, or rather the cause of holy Scripture, stood thus : 
The bread and wine at the Lord's table are not to be taken after 
a sensual, but after a spiritual fashion [intellectualiter'] ; not as 
though a subtraction [of matter] took place, but an addition 
[of Divine power]. They are not converted into a little morsel 
of flesh, but into the sum total of the body and blood of 
Christ. 
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When Hildebrand became Pope, in 1073 A.D.5 he at- 
tempted to save Berengarius by a more moderate state- 
ment of faith. He believed firmly in the orthodoxy of 
Berengarius, and was confirmed in this belief by the 
vision granted to a pious mouk with whom he was inti- 
mate, who had been assured by the Blessed Virgin that 
Berengarius' opinion was orthodox. The formula pro- 
posed by Hildebrand was as follows : — 

I confess that the bread upon the Altar is, after the consecra- 
tion, that true body of Christ which was born of the Virgin 
Mary, which suffered on the cross, which sits on the right hand 
of God, and that the consecrated wine of the Altar is the true 
blood which flowed from the side of Christ* 

But Gregory VH. yielded to the prevailing opinion of 
the Council, according to which Berengarius was com- 
pelled to swear : — 

The bread and wine of the Altar become, by the repeating of 
the sacred prayer and the words of our Redeemer, substantially 
[substantialiter] converted into the true, proper, and life-giving 
flesh and blood of Jesus Christ our Lord, and are, after the 
consecration, that true body of Christ which was born of the 
Virgin Mary, which hung on the cross for the salvation of the 
world, and which sitteth on the right hand of the Father, and 
the true blood of Christ which flowed out of his side. And 
moreover they are so not in virtue of the symbols and eflBcacy 
of the sacrament, but in the properties of their nature and the 
truth of their substance. 

Berengarius afterwards declared that he had accepted the 
" Substantialiter^'' understanding it thus : without pre- 
judice to its substance {salva sua substantia)^ that the 
bread in itself did not lose what it was, but gained some- 
what that it was not. But, dissatisfied himself with this 
explanation, he afterwards retracted his confession entirely, 
and died in silent retirement on an island near Tours. 

A false assumption, be it concerning historical facts or 
concerning the mode in which they are related to thought, 
is equally capable with its opposite, a true assumption, of 

VOL. m. L 
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being logically pursued into its last extreme results. 
Both reach their goal ; only that the logical working out 
of the latter conducts along the path of natural develop- 
ment to self-consistent truth, the former along the path 
of pathological development to the opposite conclusion ; 
the one issues in life, the other in death. Thus in the 
course of the twelfth century, that theory, according to 
which the highest presence of God is concealed in the 
host, and acts there as the present deity (prcesens numen), 
obtained so general an acceptance in the scholastic theo- 
logy that the triumph of the opposite theory in the 
development of the following centuries could not be 
doubtful. The Ea3tern Church, however, did not share 
in the subsequent pathological development, though it 
remained little more than the mummy of the Christology 
of the eighth century. And even in the twelfth century 
there were still many of the most learned and pious 
teachers of the Western Church who sustained their 
inward sense of divine things against the scholastic passion 
for drawing all possible inferences, and against the formu- 
las to which this passion gave birth. To these belongs 
the great and holy Bernard of Clairvaux^ who says in 
his sermon for Maundy Thursday : — 

Sacrament is the name given to a holy symbol, a holy mys- 
tery. A ring may be given as a ring, and signify nothing more ; 
but as conveying an inheritance it is a symbol. The ring thus 
given has no value whatever ; its value lies in the inheritance 
which I sought for. So has our Lord in his mercy the night 
before he suflFered taken care for the recompensing of his own, 
that the invisible grace might be imparted through the medium 
of a visible sign. To this end have all the sacraments been or- 
dained, such as the partaking of the Eucharist, the washing 
of the feet, and lastly Baptism, the beginning of all the sacra- 
ments. 

Keflections of this kind were very pious and beautiful, 
but to what could they lead in the face of the historical, 
exegetical, and ecclesiastical postulates, from which all 
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argument started, or the rank which was accorded 
rite of the mass ? The pious heart of the people 
not but seek the present Deity in that which appean 
be the crowning point of the common worship, -.nu 
around which its devoutest emotions clustered. We may, 
perhaps, thus formulate the conception of the Divine 
Presence held by the Church during this second period : 

7%e Real Presence enters into the Host in virtue of the 
recital of the words of consecration^ a7id it is in the ele- 
ments in such a fashion that it must be conceived as in- 
dwelling and inseparable from those elements. But as to 
HOW this takes place no clear idea ha^ as yet been formed. 

It was not until the middle of the twelfth century that 
the scholastic theology, in logical pursuance of the gene- 
rally received assumptions, began to raise the question. 
In what mode do the words of consecration operate that 
change by which the presence of God is brought about ? 
Peter Lombard^ " the Master of Sentences," enumerates 
the various philosophical opinions on this point. According 
to some, the substance remains ; bread and flesh are both 
present. But in that case it is evidently no complete 
conversion, no real transubstantiation. The only alterna- 
tive, therefore, left open to us is to say that the old substance 
is done away with, and nothing but its outward properties 
(or accidents) remain, which moreover do not adhere in 
the new substance. Where bread was before, there is 
now the body of Christ. Here, certainly, we encounter 
the thorny question : What, then, becomes of the former 
substance ? To this Peter Lombard gives two answers : 
either the old substance is dissolved into the four ele- 
ments or it is absolutely annihilated. Thus this school- 
man evidently rejects the theory mentioned above. He 
was supported by Pope Innocent III. in his book : " On 
the Mysteries of the Mass;" and in 1215, the fourth 
Lateran Council, held shortly before the death of Innocent 
HI., exalted the theory there promulgated to the rank of a 
dogma of the Church, without, however, committing itself 
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,/^ to his various scholastic definitions. The decree passed 

by this Council may be thus summed up ^ — 

In virtue of the power conferred on the Church by Christ, 
bread and wine are transubstantiated into flesh and blood by 
means of the formula of consecration pronounced by a priest* 
We receive thereby that of His, which He received of ours (in 
the incarnation). Thus the priest makes the Sacrament (sooer- 
do» conficit sacramentum), and this is the union with Christ in 
the Church, without which no man can be saved. 

According to this, the redeeming, joy-bestowing pre- 
sence of God i*esides in the transubstantiated bread and 
wine, since they have become the true body and blood 
of Christ, whereby we are redeemed. Therefore there can 
be no salvation outside the Church, for she alone makes 
that whereby the sacrament saves us. 

Thus, after the promulgation of this decree, that opinion 
triumphed according to which only the accidents remain, 
without any corresponding substance. Peter Lombard 
rejects every mitigation of the doctrine that the original 
substance is annihilated ; therefore, among others, the 
opinion that besides the accidents of the bread its sub- 
stantial form likewise still remains. And undoubtedly he 
was perfectly right in so doing, for it is only by stretching 
it to its utmost limits, that a theory in direct conflict with 
the laws of nature and resting on thoroughly mistaken 
philosophical and historical assumptions, can find any 
stable basis. Equally logieal is the answer given by Pope 
Innocent m. to the question, Whether a mouse who should 
nibble the consecrated Host would swallow a substance ; or 
the fire that should reduce the Host to ashes would destroy 
a substance ? He aflSrms, without hesitation, that as the 
substance disappears by a miracle, so also is it restored 
by a miracle.^ 

Are we not here compelled to say that the real miracle 
stands in contradiction to its anti-natural counterfeit ; ^ the 
true mystery of the transubstantiation of the Self through the 

» *' Wunder/' « " AHrakeL" See Note to Book vi. ch. iv. Fifth Thesis. 
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offering itp of the selfish will to the transubstar>tiation of 
a material object ? Not to take into account at all that in 
this transmutation the wine and the blood are not included 
in the formula, which only has regard, strictly speaking, to 
the bread and flesh. From the given metaphysical start- 
ing point all the rest follows quite logically. So, for 
instance, the withdrawal of the cup from the laity was 
a perfectly inevitable deduction. 

The institution of the festival of Corpus Christi — which 
from A.D. 1264 was included, with those of Whitsuntide 
and Holy Trinity, among the number offcasts to be univer- 
sally observed by the Church — introduced this scholastic 
definition into the very heart of Church life, and made it 
palpable to the reUgious conscience of the laity at large. 
In the same century occurs the prescribing of a particular 
" Offertorium^'' which had been previously quite unknown 
to the Gregorian Order, for the celebration of the Lord's 
Supper. The old oblation of bread and wine on the part 
of the communicants had long since been discontinued, 
but there had still remained various allusions both to that 
practice and to the common partaking of the elements by 
those present, which took place immediately after the 
consecration. The media3val " Offertorium^' however, 
was the production of the two powerful orders of St. 
Francis and St. Dominic, and it treats this festival alto- 
gether as a rite which is the act of the priest, and whose 
centre and significance lies in the pronouncing of the 
words of consecration. Lastly, it was in this century 
too, that the laity were for the first time forbidden to 
possess a Bible or even a New Testament in the mother- 
tongue, which alone was intelHgible to them. This pro- 
hibition begins with the decree of Gregory IX. at the 
Synod of Toulon, in 1229. That it was by no means a 
question of heretical translations is proved not only by 
the terms of that decree, but also by the general prac- 
tice. For instance, in 1478, Ferdinand and Isabella 
commanded the Spanish translation of Boniface Ferrer, 
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brother of St. Vincent Ferrer, to be committed to the 
flames. 

This rendered it all the more inevitable that in practice 
the opinion should gain ground, that in the participation 
in the " Sacrifice of the Church " lay the propitiatory- 
sacrifice for all mankind. The early Christian ages, to- 
gether with the Scriptures, placed that sacrifice in the 
sufferings and death of Christ (deriving their view more 
especially from the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews), and in the participation of the believers in these 
sufferings by means of thankful remembrance and sincere 
endeavour to follow after Christ's pattern. The atoning 
sacrifice of the full-blown scholastic system, on the con- 
trary, was a sacerdotal, mediatorial act of the clergy, the 
benefits of which were applicable to the Hving and the 
dead. Certainly, this latter inference is beset with the 
greatest difficulties, no less on the theoretical than on the 
practical domain. For if that be accepted, what becomes 
of the atoning sacrifice of Christ ? And, not to speak of 
the Bible and the ancient Fathers, what becomes of. the 
language of the Canon of the Mass, which speaks only of 
the offering of praise ? The practice of making atonements 
for the souls in purgatory rose to a more dangerous height 
than it had attained even during the Crusades, in conse- 
quence of the decree of Boniface VIII.,^ by which in 1300 
he extended the doctrine of dispensing pardons to the future 
life. Thus the indulgence was no longer a mere question of 
the remission of temporal penalties inflicted by the Church, 
which therefore, at the worst, could not endure beyond the 
space of a generation, but of the remission of penalties 
beyond the grave by means of masses for the dead. This 
decree opened the eyes of really pious and God-fearing 
people to the terrible danger that with every onward step 
in the path now pursued, religion would lose more and more 

* This was the Pope of whom Dante says, referring to the proclamation of 
the thousand years' remission of sins at the Jubilee of the year 1300 : 
"Who pays the world in spurious, worthless coin." 
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of what moral power still remained to her. It is clear 
that this sentiment was shared by many earnest Christian 
men, particularly among the German divines at the General 
Councils held at Constance and Basle. But at neither of 
these Coimcils were questions of this nature so much 
as brought under deliberation, and the result of those 
Councils simply went to prove that on the path the 
Church had chosen it was only possible to her to go 
forward, but not to retrace her steps. Thus during these 
four centuries, the development of dogma respecting the 
Eeal Presence had advanced so far that it may, perhaps, 
be thus formulated : 

It is established thai the highest seat of God's Presence is 
in the consecrated Host^ which it inhabits with indwelling 
efficacy^ by means of the sanctifying transubstantiation 
(not of the self-seeking heart into a heart devoted to the 
brethren and the cause of God's kingdom, but) of the matter 
of the bread into the sacramental Body of Christy through the 
commtmion of which Body, souls are saved in the Church. 

Thus we have here a solemn acknowledgment of the 
perpetual sacrifice of Humanity, but that sacrifice is made 
a ritualistic act, external to the man, and accomplishing 
itself in a material substance. What was the nature of this 
sacrifice, however, was a question that had not as yet come 
up for consideration in the domain of the dogma-creating 
scholastic thought of the Western Church. Was it 
nothing more than a peculiarly hallowed sacrifice of praise 
and thanksgiving, ofiered more especiallyforthe redemption 
through Christ, which the individual could appropriate to 
himself by assisting through prayer at the consecration, and 
by partaking at least once a year of the Host, after previous 
confession of sins ? But if so, how could it be called a 
renewal of the atoning sacrifice of Christ ? Thus it surely 
must be a propitiatory sacrifice, notwithstanding the 
Apostle's declaration that the propitiation has been made 
once for all upon the cross ; and is appropriated, not by a 
ritualistic act, but by faith, the temper of mind tiiat 
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thankfully lays hold on God's proffered mercy. What 
an abyss is this which here opens before us ! Will des- 
tiny compel the Church to plunge men's faith in the 
Divine Presence into its depths? 

It was on the 17th of September, 1563, that the 
Supreme Synod assembled at Trent, in their decree " Ee- 
specting the Sacrifice of the Mass," uttered the proposition, 
pregnant with evil fates, " That the Mass is a propitiatory 
sacrifice for the living and the dead.'' And this decree 
was shortly after, in the year 1564, proclaimed as an 
article of the faith in the general confirmation given by 
the Pope to the decrees of this Council. 

Whoever has followed us thus far on the path of 
inquiry, and acquired the conviction that the idea of 
sacrifice i^ the foundation of all worship, and that the 
presence of God in man must be termed the conscious or 
unconscious postulate of all religions, as it is confessedly 
that of the Christian reUgion, will agree with us when we 
affirm that of all decrees none is equal to this in its mo- 
mentous bearing on the destinies of mankind. In their 
bearing on secular matters, the decrees concerning the 
Church were indeed of more importance than those 
touching Eehgion, and in point of fact the acknowledg- 
ment of the Pope's supremacy, and of his unlimited 
authority over the application of the Canon Law and the 
execution of the decrees of Councils, which were first 
conceded to him by that assembly, have proved of in- 
calculable importance. But all through the world's his- 
tory, in the long run it has never been external force and 
law that have governed the direction taken by religious 
thought, but always the ideas that have taken possession 
of men's hearts. Those who wish to learn further de- 
tails respecting the effect of that momentous decree will 
find abundant documentary evidence in Sarpi's work. 
Por our present purpose it is sufficient to note the fact of 
its promulgation. 

Much, too, might even now depend on the mode in 
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which it was carried into execution. It appeared as 
though the last extreme deductions in their finally fixed 
form had now been uttered respecting all that concerned 
the great question of the Divine Presence. But, lo ! the 
necessity very soon made itself evident of proceeding yet 
further along the path once entered on, at all events in the 
matter of administration, by Papal ordinances and by 
the prescription of fixed norms for the university teaching, 
that were based upon the most extreme scholastic in- 
ferences, and were everywhere alike made obligatory on 
the professors. The Jesuits were the agents in this work. 
The expectations entertained that both the theory and 
practice of the indulgences would be brought back to 
their original significance were not fulfilled. Bossuet's 
assertion in his " Catechism " that this was the case is one 
of the daring artifices and baseless assertions by which 
that master of special pleading is wont to cut his way out 
of insoluble knots. No one knew better than the erudite 
Bishop of Meaux that in Eome, the pattern city of Papal 
Christendom, no change had been made with respect to 
the innumerable indulgences promised for hundreds and 
thousands of years ; not to speak of the private masses 
at privileged altars, whereby, according to the standing 
formula of the inscription over them : " Through the 
favour accorded by the Pope, the soul of him who has 
departed piously in the bosom of the Church is at the 
moment when the priest utters the Consecration, released 
from the pains of purgatory, and springs upwards into 
the joys of Paradise." Equally at variance with historical 
truth is the other assertion by which Bossuet, in that 
Catechism, strives to escape the irrefragable historical 
proof laid before him, that the ancient Church knew no 
celebration of the Lord's Supper without a communion 
on the part of the congregation, whether of the whole or 
only of certain members of the assembly. There did 
indeed remain no tenable resource open to him but to 
assert that the communion was merely an adjunct whose 
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absence or presence was a matter of indifference. And 
this, too, enabled him to undertake the advocacy of an 
abuse which had crept into practice in modem times, 
but which the older Italian scholars (among them notably 
Cardinal Bona for one) had only ventured very timidly 
to defend, of not celebrating the communion in that part 
of the service which the Cation of Gregory the Great, 
together with all other ancient rituals, had expressly 
assigned and prescribed for its place, — ^nay, where it is 
referred to in the standing form of prayer which con- 
cluded this rite (the Post-Communion)^ — ^but after the 
ceremony was entirely over. 

A mention of these circumstances is requisite in a 
sketch of the successive beliefs held respecting God's 
Presence in the world, because they could not but render 
the transmutation of the central thought into its logical 
contrary, therefore its actual negation, only the more 
irrevocable. That which earlier writers had excused, had 
sought to extenuate and gloss over as something acciden- 
tal, is now brought into prominence, nay, placed, if needs 
be, in the very forefront, and invested with the sanctity ot 
a new mystery. This, again, implies two fatal evUs — the 
ignorance of the clergy touching all matters of history 
and fact, and the apathy of the masses towards spiri- 
tual religion. For without these two circumstances, the 
dominant ecclesiastical power would have been unable 
to carry out in practice the dogmatic assumptions con- 
secrated in theory. And yet in the long run, if there be 
such a thing as religion or truth, it is clear that general 
indiflerence and ignorance must make shipwreck of any 
Church system whatever, and with it of every secular 
power that rears itself upon the spiritual. 

But here another fateful circumstance comes in. The 
increasing worship paid to the saints, especially Ihe 
devotion to the Virgin Mary, had already, in the twelfth 
century, awakened grave misgivings in the minds of the 
most learned and devout divines of the Western Church, 
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lest it should issue in detracting from the sole glory of 
the Eedeemer, and the sense of man's universal need of 
that Eedeemer should consequently be weakened or even 
destroyed. Hence there is nothing against which they 
inveigh more strongly than the opinion then broached for 
the first time by some enthusiasts and theological devotees 
of logic, that the mother of Jesus must have been free from 
original sin; therefore, in contrast to all other human 
beings, conceived without sin. They were not long in 
descrying the two scarcely avertable final consequences 
to be drawn, — first, that if so, Mary could no longer 
have stood in need of redemption, therefore could not 
have been capable of redemption. Secondly, it was not 
long before the consideration suggested itself, that in such 
a purely rationalistic mode of procedure, it would be quite 
arbitrary to stop at her immediate progenitors ; but if so, 
you might follow her pedigree up to Adam, and then 
there is an end both of original sin and, therefore, of 
the redemption from it.^ A very remarkable epistle of 
the last Church Father, — ^the pious Abbot of Clairvaux, 
— addressed in the year 1140 to the Canons of Lyons 
Cathedral, who wished to celebrate a feast of the Imma- 
culate Conception^ contains, among other items, the fol- 
lowing warning suggestions : — 

The privilege of a sinless conception is accorded to Him who 
was destined to make all men holy : to Him alone who, having 
come without sin, should atone for all sins. Thus it is our 
Lord Jesus Christ, He alone who has been conceived by the Holy 
Ghost ; He alone is holy, from the time of his conception on- 
wards. With this single exception all the children of Adam 

^ The celebrated Jesuit theologian, Dr. Perrone, of Rome, who is the most 
inteUectual champion of the new dogma, has collected the mo.^t important 
expressions of the Church on this point, in his remarkable book, entitled 
De immactilato Beata Virginia conceptu. Compare with them the article 
of the famous professor of jurisprudence and historian, Laboulaye, on this 
subject, reprinted from the Journal des DSbats (October 30, and November 
7 and 19, 1854), in his JEasais JHeligieua:, and the anonymous pamphlet of 
a learned Catholic pastor, entitled Die unbeflecte Empfdngnisa der Jungfrau 
Maria (Leipzig, 1858). 
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may apply to themselves the words of the Psalmist, who averred 
with equal humility and truth, " I was shapen in iniquity, and 
in sin did my mother conceive me." But if this be so, on what 
can such a festival as you propose be grounded ? How is it 
possible to assert that a conception is holy which is not the work 
of the Holy Ghost — not to say which is the result of sin ? 

The most acute of all the schoolmen, Peter Lombard, 
expresses himself in the same sense, and his successor in 
the Professor's Chair and in the Bishopric of Paris, Maurice 
de Sully, prohibited this feast in his diocese. And on 
the same side were ranged Thomas Aquinas and Bona- 
ventura in the twelfth, and Pope Innocent III. in the 
thirteenth, centuries. 

St. Thomas Aquinas expressly urges the consideration 
adduced above : — 

If Mary was conceived without sin, then she does not need 
the redemption of Christ. 

And St. Bonaventura adds : — 

We ought to beware lest, by the honour we ascribe to the 
Mother, we derogate from the glory of the Son, and to remem- 
ber that the Creator stands higher than any creature. • • • 
We could by no means affirm without impiety that the holy 
Virgin had no need of redemption. 

No other expedient was found to escape this argument 
but the hypothesis that Jesus had freed His mother from 
sin beforehand, so that she no longer stood in need of the 
general redemption. 

But in this instance, too, the great mass of the people 
stood on the side of the most extreme consequences. 
"Where should we look for the fullest presence of God, if 
not here ? " Such was the sentiment cherished in multi- 
tudes of pious hearts. So great was the splendour of the 
services in honour of Mary, so unrestricted were the 
expressions used by the preachers concerning the all- 
surpassing holiness and purity of the "Queen of Angels," 
so high a place did the Mother of Jesus assume practically 
in the public and personal devotions, that it was easy to. 
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foresee that, sooner or later, the final inference would have 
to be exalted to the rank of an article of the Church's 
faith. Not only did Duns Scotus already insist upon 
this ; Bossuet likewise, in his sermons on this subject, 
finds the opposite view unreasonable : — " for," says he, 
" how can we believe but that something supernatural 
must have occurred also even in the conception of this 
Princess (of the Saints) ? Could this have been the only 
moment of her life unmarked by any illustrious marvel ?" 
The Council of Trent restricted itself to the practical 
decision of Pope Sixtus IV. This Pope, himself a Fran- 
ciscan, designed to make an end of the violent strife that 
raged on this point between the Franciscans and the 
Dominicans, who had vowed to abide by the opinion of 
their patron, St. Thomas Aquinas, without putting forth 
any dogmatic declaration. After having given his sanc- 
tion to the feast of the Immaculate Conception, and con- 
ferred indulgences upon its observance (he calls it, by way 
of conciliation, " The Feast of the Immaculate One "), and 
at the same time forbidden its opponents, the Dominicans, 
to accuse those who taught that doctrine of impiety, he 
declared (in 1483) that the Church and the Holy See had 
not pronounced any decision upon it. The Council con- 
firmed this rescript, and added to it : — 

That the holy Synod had no intention to pronounce any ver- 
dict touching the decree respecting the original sin of the blessed 
and immaculate Virgin Mary, the Mother of God. 

But the sense that this expedient was merely a covert 
either for unbelief or cowardly fear to assert that dog- 
matically which yet was acknowledged practically, left the 
Popes no rest. In 1570, Pius V. prohibited all discussion 
of the moot-point in sermons, and all polemical writings 
on it couched in a living language. The new order of 
the Jesuits made it their special task to glorify "the Queen 
of Heaven," and in Spain there arose an almost national 
enthusiasm in favour of ascribing to her those highest 
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honours. The Popes of the seventeenth century, espe- 
cially Pope Alexander VII. (1661), went as far as they pos- 
sibly could, without taking the final leap, to keep up with 
the current of rehgious excitement. The festival became 
a universaHy obligatory holiday of the Church, bearing 
the full title "bf " The Feast of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion ; " and. no festival was commemorated with greater 
splendour than this in the model city of the Church. 

In order to escape the theoretical difficulties we have 
hinted at, the following expedient of the Schoolmen was 
resorted to. The conception was declared to be twofold : 
first, that by which the body is formed ; and secondly, 
that which occurs at the end of forty days, when the soul 
is added to it. The former is called the active, the latter 
the passive conception. The first took place with Mary 
in the same manner as with all other human beings ; but, 
in the moment of the latter, God deUvered the soul that 
was entering the womb firom original sin by a special 
miracle. 

All this, however, could not prevail on the Popes to 
overstep the hue already traced out ; so that even Bossuet, 
in his treatise concerning a reunion with the Lutheran 
Church, could say with a certain semblance of honesty: — 

The collective Eomish Church holds the Immaculate Con- 
ception of the holy Virgin for an indifferent pointy which has 
nothing to do with the Mth. 

But after the epoch of the Eestoration, the sense of dis- 
honesty grew to such a height, especially moreover in 
France, that in 1834 the Archbishop of Paris, and in 1838 
the Administrator of Lyons, besought permission to have 
the privilege of using in their dioceses the collect for 
that festival used by the Franciscans. At the same time, 
in those dioceses, and in nearly all the churches of France 
and Italy, in the general prayer of intercession the words 
were added : — 

Queen of Heaven, conceived without spot of original sin. 
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The devout Pope Pius VII. had already, however, gone 
even beyond this, by conferring, soon after his release, a 
new dispensation upon the house of Loretto, and by 
attaching another new indulgence to the reciting of a pre- 
scribed prayer, which was disseminated far and wide by 
hundreds of thousands from the printing press of the 
Propaganda, in which the Virgin Mary is worshipped 
(adored) with equal, if not superior, ascriptions of praise 
to the three Persons of the Holy Trinity. The text of 
the four prayers successively printed is given in the 
Appendix.^ Its sense is as follows : — 

I adore thee. Eternal Father, and thank thee in the name of 
the Holy Virgin, for her assumption into heaven. 

I adore thee, Eternal Son, and thank thee in the name of the 
Holy Virgin, for the supreme wisdom bestowed on her who has 
been exalted to heaven, etc. 

I adore thee. Holy Ghost, and thank thee, etc., etc. for the 
Divine charity which thou hast imparted to the Holy Virgin, 
thy bride, on her assumption, and beseech of thee the gift of 
thy grace, for the sake of the merit and intercession of thy well- 
beloved bride. 

I adore thee, most blessed Virgin, Queen of Heaven, sovereign 
and patroness of the universe {Signora e Fadrona deW Uni" 
verso), as the Mothet of thy beloved Son, and Bride of the Holy 
Ghost, and implore thee to bestow on me the Divine charity 
imparted to thee. Take to thyself my heart, my memoiy, my 
will, and all my powers, etc. etc. 

It is easy to understand how a Pope like Pius IX., also 
an undoubtedly pious man, who ascribes his deliverance 
from the perils which surrounded him in 1848 to the 
personal interposition of the Virgin, should feel himself 
bound in conscience to declare openly that of which his 
heart was fuU. It would have seemed to him dishonesty, 
unbelief, to have refused divine honours to her to whom 
he had so long, in common with so many of his prede- 
cessors, addressed his prayers as the reigning Queen of 

^ See Appendix G, 
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Heaven. However in the case of others, ecclesiastical 
and political reasons may have been the prevailing incen- 
tive to profit by the opportunity of practically asserting 
the absolute authority of the Pope even in matters of 
faith ; in the case of Pius IX. himself, and certainly in 
that of many of the Bishops whom he summoned to the 
Vatican, the question of faith itself was the governing 
motive. And who will deny that the decree passed by 
the Council of Ephesus, in 431 a.d., against Nestorius, 
which accorded to the Virgin Mary the title of " Mother 
of God," in opposition to all the warnings given in the 
Council, had but conducted the Church to its natural 
issue when she put forth this final deduction ? 

The reports sent in by all the Bishops and divines whom 
the Pope consulted on this point (which have been 
printed but not published, and some of which have been 
copied into the " Protesiantische Monatsblatter ") prove 
that of all the dignitaries of the Church who assisted 
at the discussions on this subject, the present Archbishop 
of Paris is the only one who declared himself against the 
dogma itself ; and it is well known that he yielded when 
in Eome to the other Bishops and Pope and joined in its 
promulgation. • * 

If we now review the successive steps in the develop- 
ment of man's apprehension of the presence of God 
which the Church has taken during the more than 1,500 
years which have elapsed since the era of Constantine, we 
cannot fail to discern that those steps have followed each 
other on their gradual ascent by a perfectly logical pro- 
cess, whether as regards the constitution or the cultus of 
the Church. As regards the constitution, it was inevitable 
that under the sway of Bishops and Elders the hberty of 
the whole congregation should be exchanged for an un- 
limited despotism, both in legislation and government. 
So again in the cultus we have seen how the central 
point of man's belief in a real and active Presence of God 
is displaced and finally transmuted into its opposite. Now, 
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since the causal coanection existing between the several 
facts of this development cannot well be disputed, it 
would seem to all appearance that the direction taken by 
its stream has been one contrary to Christianity and the 
moral order of the world ; — assuming that there is such a 
moral order, and that it is truly the postulate, as its glori- 
fication is the ultimate aim, of Christianity. 

We have already in our Introductory Book, and again 
in the opening of the present volume, insisted on the 
necessity of not regarding Thought as the sole depositary 
of man's consciousness of God's agency in history, but also 
the Action which realizes that Thought ; and of seeking the 
evidence of man's apprehension of the Divine not only in 
his worship, but also in his daily hfe. It is the same 
souls which compose the civil and the ecclesiastical com- 
munities. The prophets of the Old Testament were 
prophets to the collective nation, and those of the perse- 
cuted Christian Church addressed themselves to all man- 
kind. Thus, in the present instance also, we must direct 
our attention to two great classes of facts ; first, to the 
religious beliefs displayed in the constitution and practice 
of the civil sodety which grew up side by side with, and 
to some extent under the influence of, the hierarchical 
Church ; and secondly, to the prophets of God's presence, 
who arose among the peoples guided by this Church. 

In respect to the former of these two points, the perse- 
cuted Church of the Christians carried in her womb large 
and fertile germs for the reconstruction of the civil society 
of the Eoman empire, which, at that time, was in the 
throes of dissolution ; nay, even already partially dissolved, 
since no one would undertake municipal ofiices in it except 
unwillingly or by constraint, and every functionary was 
as such an object of mistrust, if not of hatred. The 
Christian Church was the first society that brought with 
it a family and household fellowship, founded on mutual 
respect for each other as human beings standing before a 
common Father in heaven. But secondly, by the orga- 

VOL. III. M 
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nization of that Church, it was the first society to exhibit 
freedom of internal administration, combined with a well- 
ordered system of authorities ; and this, too, founded on a 
sense of direct relationship to God. That the ancient 
Churches, with their Bishops, are the prototype of the 
Teutonic kingship, we have already remarked in treating 
of that period. It may here be added, that in the earliest 
Synods, or common meetings for deliberation of inde- 
pendent Churches, especially in those of Africa, there lay 
germs of a federal constitution far transcending the 
federal states of antiquity. 

Now, we willingly admit that the Hierarchical Church 
of the period succeeding Constantine undoubtedly exer- 
cised a beneficial influence upon many matters of civil 
legislation, such as marriage and slavery for example.^ 
But, as regarded congregational liberty — ^the foundation 
of all political — that Church herself was regulated too 
much after the pattern of the Eoman-Byzantine despotism 
to be capable of becoming the parent of a new life. Now, 
certainly, in the Byzantine empire itself it was perhaps 
impossible to bring about any improvement in the political 
state of things ; still, we may ask, why did the promising 
elements of Teutonic liberty crumble away under the 
pressure of the hierarchy in the Western Church ? and why 
was this most conspicuously of all the case among the 
Franks who were such ardent votaries of the Church and 
the Pope ? 

When at last, in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the 
Eomanic and Teutonic urban populations once more 
began to create free, self-governing communities, fired 
with the idea of devotion to their mother-city ; when a 
new life sprang up in Toulouse and Southern France ; 
when Venice and Genoa, Florence and Pisa rose into 
bloom, and the spirit of civic freedom in the communes 

^ This influence has been recently exhibited in a very forcible and lucid 
essay by Professor Schmidt^ of Strasburg^ that received the prize of the 
French Academy, 
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evoked a marvellous budding forth of mind, first in the 
creation of a vernacular language and then of art and 
science — the ecclesiastical power proved itself an instru- 
ment of repression and hindrance rather than of aid and 
encouragement to progress. Thus, everywhere in Italy, 
except where, as in the case of Milan, the city is kept 
down by a powerfiil foreign sovereignty, we find these 
free cities setting themselves in opposition to the Pope 
and the ever-growing pretensions of the clergy. The 
prodigious mental uprising which took place in Southern 
France succumbed before the united forces of the san- 
guinary massacres perpetrated in the wars and perse- 
cutions waged against the heretics, combined with the 
pressure of secular tyranny. The Parliaments of Arragon, 
Catalonia, and Castile, whose freedom and culture enabled 
Spain to take rank beside Italy and France, and placed 
her in the van of European culture and power, struggled 
hard for the freedom both of the ecclesiastical and civil 
communities. And when, in the sixteenth century, the 
great battle for spiritual and political liberty began in 
Germany and Switzerland, what was the result of the 
alliance between the dynasties and the Popes against this 
movement ? The erection of modem absolutism ! The 
Cardinals Ximenes and Eichelieu laboured in concert with 
Charles V., Philip II., and Louis XIII. for the suppres- 
sion of the ancient Estates and ParUaments. And where 
are the fi:ee Eoman Catholic States now, with the excep- 
tion of two, which with difiiculty maintain their ground 
against the claims of the Church of the hierarchy ? 

Not less remarkable are the results presented by a 
review of the course of development displayed in the series 
of Prophets belonging to this religious period. 
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CHAPTER IX, 

THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF GOD IN HISTORY POSSESSED BY THE 
PROPHETS OF THE CHURCH OF THE HIERARCHY UP TO 
THE TIME OF THE REFORMATION. 

During the epoch of the Church of Patriarchs and Coun- 
cils, we encounter one exalted genius who is a prophet 
for all time, — ^Augustine, — a contemporary of the taking 
of Kome by Alaric in 410 A.D., and a witness of the ra- 
vaging of Africa by the Vandals. Augustine formed the 
resolve to answer the charges brought against Chris- 
tianity, which in that fearful age were ever waxing louder 
on the part of pusillanimous Christians or hostile sceptics 
and pagans ; and in this design composed his great work, 
" De Civitate Dei" in twenty-two books. In this treatise, 
he begins by reminding his readers of all the arguments, 
offensive and defensive, that might be urged against 
paganism, under which mankind had certainly been yet 
more miserable than they were now, and then proceeds to 
the constructive part of his task by exhibiting the Old 
Testament history from Abraham up to Christ and the 
Apostles as the gradual founding of the Kingdom of God 
upon earth. One thing only is wanting — ^viz., the assertion 
(therefore, a fortiori^ the proof) that a divine order of the 
world really does exist upon earth, and that in every 
grand crisis of the world the good must needs prevail, 
and God's Kingdom be furthered* Even at the point 
where he is treading on the very verge of this question 
(xxii. 2), he falls back on the unsearchableness of God's 
ways. Throughout his work, however, he in no wise fails 
to recognize the common human element, — the unity of 
the human race, — and he everywhere points out how 
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the present, like previous ages, had richly merited by its 
vices all the calamities that had overtaken it. These are 
the two bright Christian characteristics in his reflections 
on the history of Humanity. 

We find the same fruits of a truly Christian mind in 
the intellectual and truth-loving Salvianus, a priest of 
Marseilles, who, towards the end of that century, about 
480, replies to similar objections, but with still stronger 
confessions of existing evils, in his very remarkable eight 
books " On the Divine Government of the World.'* 

So again it is refreshing to see how these men recog- 
nize the universal human nature with its capability of 
redemption, in their barbarous neighbours, the Punic 
Canaanites, the Berber Numidians, the heretical Goths 
and Vandals. But in their view — especially is this the 
case with Augustine — the world ends with the Eoman 
Empire ; whose bloody overthrow by the hand of the 
barbarians he, by the beginning of the fifth century, 
descries to be impending. Whereon shall the Christian 
hang his faith as he witnesses the destruction of his 
earthly birthplace ? That when many thousands of vir- 
tuous and Christian wives and mothers are ravished or 
massacred in the storming of the world's metropolis, they 
wiU but so much the sooner, if they have been faithful, 
enter into eternal hfe ; while the slaughtered unbelievers 
are the victims of a merited retribution, in the judgment 
day which the Lord has announced that He will bring 
upon this earth. 

These examples suflSce to show us at once how dark 
was man's perception of the presence of God in the 
Church and in Humanity ; but also further, that the Person 
of Christ was the only thing that rose out above and 
untouched by the deadening influences of an evil and 
decaying age. The sense of death which the teachers 
and prophets of the Christians in the centuries of perse- 
cution had felt as a presage of the approaching end of the 
world was but a superficial and passing misgiving ; it had 
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been repressed by the victory of Christiaility in the 
Empire. The symbol of the deepest humiliation, the 
cross, shone indeed in the diadem of the Caesars, and the 
Theodosian Emperors caused the pagan temples to be 
closed and left to decay. But when paganism stepped 
forth for the last time in the person of the Senator Sym- 
machus, to save the altar of the Goddess of Victory in 
the Eoman curia, on which the heathen senators were 
wont to throw a few grains of incense into the flames as 
they passed to take their seats, what does Prudentius urge 
in reply to the genuinely Eoman oration of Symmachus, 
which has been preserved to us? The Victoria is no 
longer the symbol of the majesty of Kome, but a pagan 
symbol of the secular power ; — the world is perishing 
with her pomps and vanities. 

One generation more elapsed, and Alaric, the Goth, ful- 
filled the decrees of fate by taking Eome, and the Vandal 
Genseric by taking Carthage. Then the apprehension of 
the speedy approach of the end of all things again took 
possession of all hearts with redoubled force. And when 
they beheld Eome, whose noble and wealthy classes were 
still for the most part pagan, given over to the flames by 
the barbarians who had stormed it, they shuddered at 
the thought that the Judgment Day had now come. But, 
contrary to all anticipation, the Teutonic barbarians 
are converted to Christianity, and Theodoric, though an 
Arian heretic, surrounds himself with all the science and 
art that Byzantium and Eome have yet to offer. Goths 
by birth became bishops and authors. 

Next Totila arose, and conducted an expedition against 
Eome. And now did all look forward to the end of Eome, 
which, according to the universal belief, was synchronous 
with that of the world. Messengers were despatched from 
Eome to the desert of Monte Cassino to enquire concerning 
the future at the mouth of St. Benedict, a man of noble 
Eoman family, who had fled . to those remote mountaia 
solitudes that he might devote his life to pious meditations. 
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For in that age the noblest and deepest minds secluded 
themselves, not only from public but also from family 
life, in the feeling that on earth human society was past 
all hope of redemption. The fable of " the magnet-moun- 
tain " seems to reveal its meaning here. The ship of the 
Eoman world-empire was doomed to founder, because 
the irresistible power of the unseen magnet drew out of 
its planks the noblest minds, which really formed the true 
invisible nails that held it together in virtue of their 
wisdom and goodness. Their hatred of the detestable 
reahties around them became more intense in proportion 
to their love for the Eternal. And that Eternal appeared 
once more among the children of men as a consuming 
fire. Then it was that Benedict, like many others, had 
gone out into the wilderness, and many like-minded 
Christians had joined themselves to him. Now, when 
the friends who brought the ominous tidings from Eome 
asked him if he did not believe that Eome would this 
time be destroyed by the barbarians, the answer of 
the saint, preserved to us by Gregory the Great, is as 
follows : — 

" Kome will not be destroyed by the barbarians, but it will 
fall to pieces of itself, shattered by thunder, and lightning, 
and hurricanes." 

A great prophetic word which, even now, supplies much 
food for reflection. 

Not long after Benedict's death, it seemed once more 
as though the plague were about to make an end of the 
Eoman Empire and the world. Niebuhr has pointed out 
that this period, — the end of the sixth century, — is the 
date of the virtual fall of Eome and of the ancient world. 

When the Franks, after conquering, and to some extent 
Teutonizing Gaul, passed over to Italy, and on the Christ- 
mas Eve of the year 800 a.d. the German King Charle- 
magne yielded to the fatal temptation of allowing himself 
to be crowned Emperor of Eome, men for the first time 
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Ventured to indulge in a brighter view of the destinies of 
the world. Yet they still cherished no steady hopes, and 
had no distinct sense that a new outburst of life was 
preparing in the future. 

Of this Carlovingian era, John Scotus Erigena deserves 
to be called the prophet, in virtue of the depth of his 
intellect, for every true thought is prophetic. Moreover, 
he is, like all the mystics who succeeded him, full of the 
profoundest thoughts touching the eternal life of the soul 
in God. But his philosophy no more descends from those 
heights to contemplate the ways of God in the actual 
world — the earthly life of the human race — than did that 
of the German mystics, Eccard and Tauler, four centuries 
after. His view of this world is a despairing one, and 
Eome is precisely the object of his direst forebodings. It 
has now been proved by the recent critical edition of his 
writings, that a certain very remarkable and mysterious 
elegy upon Eome was the product of his pen. We give 
the genuine text in the Appendix,^ and are indebted for 
,the following English version to the late Professor Whe- 
well : — 

JBuilt in ancient days by the noble labour of patrons. 

Verging to ruin now, Rome, thou art subject to slaves I 
Kings that reigned so long in thy walls have left them for ever, 
Left them, and gone to the Greeks ; gone with thy glory and 
grace. 
Constantinople is cherish'd; New Eome is the name that they 
call her, 
Thou, old Eome, must decay — going are thy customs and 
walls. 
All thy empire is gone, yet thy pride remains in thy weakness ; 

All thy riches are gone ; fondness of money remains. 
Eaces of men ignoble, swept here from earth's uttermost 
borders, 
These are now thy lords — slaves that are subject to slaves. 
None of thy noble rulers remain to gladden thy villas, 
All thy freemen are far, tilling Pelasgian fields. 

* See Appendix, Note D. 
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Once thou hast slain the prophets, cut off the heads of the 

holy, 

Now thou teachest thy sons profit to make of their bonee. 

For of a truth if the merits of Paul and of Peter should fail 

thee, 

Great Rome art thou no more; no, but a poor little Borne. 

Throughout the whole Mediseval period up to the thir- 
teenth century, the idea survives in the beliefs of the 
Jjatin and Teutonic races, that the world is verging to- 
wards its dissolution, but meanwhile is destined to be 
ruled by Pope and Emperor, or Emperor and Pope. 
Kome is, and will remain, the centre of the world's des- 
tiny. Bede has preserved to us a popular saying of the 
Mghth century : " When the Coliseum falls, Eome will 
fall ; when Eome falls, the whole world will fall." The 
glory of ancient Kome displayed in that marvellous struc- 
ture of art is still the symbol of universal sovereignty. 
Kome is the city of the Csesars. The Pope, the sovereign 
of the spiritual life of the world, still dwells there in the 
Emperor's own city. The Emperor must repair thither 
to receive his coronation. But the glory of the ancient 
world will never return. 

The poetry of the earlier portion of the Middle Ages 
■vibrates between confused reminiscences of the ancient 
■world, symbolic interpretations of Scripture texts, and 
misunderstood Cymric legends. The Eomanic view of 
the world was truly (whence we derive the word) a ro- 
mance. The Crusades seemed as though they were only 
destined to afford fresh nutriment to this dream-life, 
notwithstanding that they invigorated in the Eomano- 
Teutonic populations the element of that new life which 
was gradually dawning into day in the free cities of Italy, 
France, and Germany, under the influence of freedom and 
commercial intercoursa 

Never has there been, on the whole, a time of deeper 
despondency touching the Divine government of the 
world than during the Mediseval period. Among modem 
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historians, Michelet has begun to lift the veil which had 
been drawn over the despair of the masses. He has 
shown how, after the suppression of the Waldenses and 
Albigenses, and the degradation of the lower classes to 
serfs and bondsmen, there sprang up in France, from the 
thirteenth to the fifteenth century, a reUgion of despair, 
an actual worship of Satan, carried on in midnight assem- 
bhes frequented by many thousands. In the sixteenth 
century, these abominations cease to be practised. After 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew they revive again, and 
with respect to this latter period we have the authentic 
testimony of the historical documents relating to these 
transactions from 1610 to 1619 a.d.^ 

In Italy, the tenth century was an age of apathetic 
despondency, according to the witness borne by the 
annals of that dark period. The multitude, especially in 
Bome and Italy, lived in constant expectation of the end 
of the world. No new churches were built ; houses and 
cloisters were only repaired in order to serve as fortresses 
or watch-towers. In Italy likewise the blackest arts of 
sorcery and positive devil-worship were practised during 
those centuries. How deep are the traces this has left 
behind it in all Eomanic countries is notorious to every 
one who has seen with his own eyes the havoc which 
lotto (the curse of Catholic States), combined with the 
superstitious behef in omens and the evil eye, even to this 
day makes in the very heart of families and communities, 
especially in Eome and Naples. Some of our readers will 
probably, too, have noticed in Fiev^e's political corre- 
spondence with Napoleon I., how, in the departments 
under his charge, every village regularly possesses its 
magician with liis sieve, and its witch who tells fortunes 
from coffee-grounds. 

Even the greatest men of that age reveal in the deepest 
outpourings of their hearts their frightful despair of 

* We would refer our readers more especially to the eighth and ninth vols, 
pf Michelet's French History. 
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Humanity. When Gregory VII., by far the greatest 
character of his age, — the penitent of Cluny, the zealot for 
cehbacy and the absolutism of the hierarchy, — exclaims 
on his death-bed, which took place in captivity in the 
year 1095 : — 

I have loved righteousness^ and hated iniquity ; therefore do 
I die in banishment, 

it is impossible not to see in these words a bitter 
parody of that magnificent forty-fifth Psalm, where it is 
said to the king : — 

Thou lovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness : therefore 
God, thy Grod, hath anointed thee with the oil of gladness above 
thy fellows. 

Again, it is notorious in what a desponding frame of 
mind another great Pope, Boniface VIII., died two cen- 
turies later. But a still greater Pope than either, who 
comes between the two, has openly given voice to this 
despair. Por it is only in such a spirit that Innocent III., 
one of the most learned and earnest priests of his time, 
could have written, as he did when Cardinal, such a book 
as his Tractate : '' On the Contempt of the Worlds or the 
Misery of Human Life^^ ^ which has been re-edited within 
the last few years. After a hideous picture of the misery 
of that age, which that great Pope, like Hildebrand, 
thought to remedy by clerical absolutism, he exclaims in 
this tractate : — 

Happy ought we to esteem those who die before they have 
seen the light of day ; who taste death ere they have experienced 
life! 

The noble German prelate, Wessenberg, who in these 
days has presented us with most wise, consolatory, and 
edifying considerations in his book entitled '* God and 
the worlds or the relation of all things to each other and to 

' *^De Contemptu mundi, she de miseria hununuB oonditionis" neuheransge- 
geben yon J. H. Achterfeld. Bonn, 1855. 
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God^'' ^ cannot refrain from exclaiming as he quotes these 
words : — 

What a consolatory contrast is presented by the Saviour's 
words in the Sermon on the Mount, touching the blessings which 
are open to all I 

From the midst of this darkness of despair there shines 
out to us one strange star of hope — a monk who sees the 
dawn of a new era, and it is, moreover, the era of the 
Spirit. 

Jt>acAm,— commonly called Joachim of Floris, after the 
convent which he founded in 1190, not far from his 
native place, Cosenza, in Calabria, — after devoting himself 
to the earnest study of the sacred writings, and making a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Land, resolved to retire altogether 
from the world. But from the solitude of his cloister, of 
which he was the Abbot, he exercised by his writings a 
mighty influence, having already acquired great weight 
even with the Emperor and Pope, by his expositions of 
the prophecies of Scripture and by the sanctity of his life. 
He continued to be held m great veneration as a pro- 
phet, even though his refusal to assent to the Trinitarian 
formula adopted by Peter Lombard was afterwards con- 
demned in 1215 by the fourth Lateran Council. Those 
doctrines of his, which afterwards received the title of 
" The Eternal Gospel^' are chiefly contained in his " Con- 
<:ordia^'' or harmony of the Old and New Testaments,* 
This title was conferred in allusion to that passage in 
Eev. xiv. 6 : — 

^ ^^ GoU und die WeU, oder das VerhaUnm dller Dinge zu einander tmd 
zu GoU,** 2 Theile. 1867. This reference to Pope Innocent's work is to 
be found in vol, i. p. 474, 

^ Some very instructive extracts from the " Concordia " are given in 0. U. 
Hahn's <» Geschichte der Ketzer im MiUelaUer " (ed. 1860, Bd. iii. S. 263-^18). 
They are copied from the very rare first and only printed edition of the 
book ; which in 1619 came out at Venice imder the title, '^Divini vatis Abbatis 
Joachim liber Concordia novi ac veteris Testamenti,** I would further refer my 
readers to Engelhardt's " Kirchengeschichtliche Untermchungen " (1832) ; 
Neander*s '^K^chengeschichte, Bd. v., and Milman's '^ Latin Oiridiamfy,** 
vol. V. p. 417. 
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" And I saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, having 
the everlasting gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the 
earth, and to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people." 

In order to estimate the importance of the theory of the 
Three Dispensations propounded in this work, it is suffi- 
cient to say that this remarkable scholar takes the epoch 
of the Old Testament as that of the j&rst age of the world, 
calling it the era of the Father ; the period from the birth 
of Christ till about the thirteenth century, whose com- 
mencement was then close at hand, the era of the Son ; 
after which the era of the Holy Ghost, predicted by 
Christ, is brought in. In this case, too, we shall obtain 
the clearest ideas of the author's personality and authentic 
opinions from his own words, which however we can but 
reproduce in free extracts. We will place before our 
readers the essential substance of his most important 
theses, omitting that which is due to a false exegesis 
(more particularly that of the Apocalypse), and merely ob- 
scures his fundamental ideas. The book opens with these 
words : — 

I, Joachim, being about midnight on Easter Eve plunged 
in meditation, suddenly received by an illumination of the 
Spirit the following revelation concerning the harmony of the 
Old and New Testaments. ... By the ordinance of the 
Father and the birth of the Son, two nations have been elected 
to the belief in one God, under two dispensations, namely, the 
Jewish nation first, and afterwards the Boman. Between these 
two nations comes the Greek (Byzantine), which, however, has 
fallen away from the faith. Through the teaching of the Holy 
Ghost, who proceedeth from the Father and the Son, certain 
men have arisen out of those nations, both under the Old and 
the New Covenant, who continued in the doctrine of those men 
of God, in which that perfectness was found of which the 
Apostle says, " Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty." 
. . . . [End of the first book.] .... 

The first period reaches from Adam (or rather, as to fruitful- 
ness, from Abraham) up to Elijah and Elisha, the prophets ; or 
more truly may be said to reach up to Zacharias, the father 
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of the Baptist. This is the mystery of the Father. The mys- 
tery of the Son may be reckoned, strictly speaking, in the first in- 
stance up to St. Benedict, the founder of the order of monks, 
who are the contemplative, spiritual Christians ; but it may be 
reckoned on again from that date to the last times of the second 
period of the world, in which we are now living [shortly before 
1200]. Now at length will the era of the Spirit, already com- 
menced in the person of Benedict, receive its fulfilment. 

This is, we think, the fundamental thought of a very 
confused and lengthy disquisition, in which he attempts to 
reckon out an equal number of generations for each epoch 
of the world ; and naturally fails in the task. The only 
philosophical idea in this portion of the work, perhaps, is 
that he distinguishes between the commencement (initium) 
of an epoch of the world and the time when it comes to 
bear fruit. Thus Adam, for instance, begins the first age, 
but Abraham causes it to bear finiit. Our author would 
seem by this to express the contrast between an enlightened 
personage who does not give rise to any immediate and 
enduring development, and a later one who becomes the 
founder of a society. Again, in Book IE., we read : — 

The former, first-ordained series were called to the toilsome per- 
formance of legal works; the second to the travail of the sufferings 
of Christ [ad lahorem Passionial ; the third, proceeding from 
the former two, is called to the freedom of contemplation; 
according to those words of Scripture : ^* Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty." The Father has taken upon Himself 
the work of the law, because He is Fear [He who is to be wor- 
shipped with fear] ; the Son the work of discipline, because He 
is Wisdom. The Holy Ghost gives liberty, because He is Love. 
For where fear is there is servitude; where teaching, there is 
discipUne ; where love is there is liberty. Yet, in virtue of the 
unity of the Divine Essence, do the Father and Son also give 
liberty, the former as a Father, the latter as a Brother ; and, on 
the other hand, does the Holy Ghost also impose the servitude of 
a good life [aervitvs bonce actionis] because He himself is also 
fear and wisdom. . . . Now at the end of the second 
state [d^a^i48] do we anticipate that liberty will be conferred on 
believerSn 
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Again, towards the end of Book IV. , he says : — 

In the men whose coming the world is looking forward to, will 
be fulfilled the likeness of Zaeharias [the father of the Baptist], 
of John the Baptist, and of the man Christ Jesus; and afterwards, 
also, that of the twelve Apostles ; but, above all, of the Seven 
Churches mentioned by the Evangelist John. The gospel of the 
kingdom of heaven shall be preached over the face of the whole 
earth ; and the spiritual understanding thereof shall at length 
penetrate even to the Jews, and shatter their hardness of heart, 
as with the force of a thunderbolt ; according to the saying of 
the Prophet Malachi (iv. 6). 

Again, at the close of the work, we read : — 

Let no one urge me to explain the mystery of the numbers 
[the numbers mentioned in the Eevelations, of the 1260, and of 
the 1335 days] ; let no one compel me to overstep the limit that I 
have traced for myself ; for God has it in His power to make His 
mysteries still more intelligible [than hitherto]. My work is at 
an end. • . . And I would have all to know that I have 
not undertaken it out of proud presumption, nor have I desired 
to disturb the peace of mind of a single pious person, nor have 
I invented what I have said in order to appear with it before the 
world. I have done it because the appointed time is come. 

Both in this book and in his last book, the Psalteriurn^ 
he repeatedly hints that the married were those v^ho were 
first called to labour in the kingdom of God ; then the 
clergy, but lastly, in the realm of the Spirit, — in which a 
life devoted to contemplation and heavenly vision should 
predominate, — ^the monks, as whose father he regarded St. 
Benedict. Thus it was a very natural consequence that 
when, some three or four years after Joachim's death, St. 
Francis founded his order (as Dominic did his soon after, 
in 1218), Gerhard, one of his most devoted disciples, 
should broach the opinion that the Saint of Assisi was the 
opener of the new era which had been foretold by the 
Abbot Joachim. In all this, that unhappy delusion of the 
middle ages is most evident, according to which the agency 

* From which extracts may be found in Hahn's ^^Geschichte der Ketzer iiri 
MiUdaUer;' S. 318-337. 
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of God in Humanity works not according to eternal natural 
laws, but according to certain human inventions and 
dictates. The Abbot Joachim himself had expressly de- 
clared that the spirit of understanding had been granted 
to him, but not that of prophecy, and renounced all de- 
termination of times and seasons. The only thing he was 
certain of was that the fixture of the kingdom of God lay 
in that direction, in accordance with that course of progress 
and in that unity which he had indicated. Of this he was 
siu-e, and in this he was not deceived ! And that he 
assigned so high a vocation in the realm of the Spirit to that 
free contemplation which we are now wont to call philo- 
sophy, has proved true in experience, and will continue to 
do so more and more. On the contrary, how completely 
has the interpretation given to his prophecy by the Fran- 
ciscan proved itself a delusion ! Was not even St. Francis 
himself compelled to find by experience how little the 
clergy were inclined to take upon themselves the toilsome 
work of Christian national education? While Dominic 
had to begin his career with taking part in the sanguinary 
persecution of the Waldenses and Albigenses, whose hor- 
rors he in vain, though we may hope sincerely, strove to 
mitigate. The inquisitor remained, the reformer vanished, 
and the love that distinguished the two founders was trans- 
formed into bitter hatred and jealousy by their disciples. 
While Joachim was yet living, there was bom into the 
world the gigantic intellect of Abelard (1094), whom his 
gifted historian, Charles de E^musat, with justice en- 
titles the first champion of human reason and culture in 
the middle ages. Since Cousin and others have made us 
acquainted with the most important of his writings relating 
to these subjects, we are able to affirm distinctly that he 
too, found his consolation in the Eternal, in Christ the Ee- 
deemer, and in the Holy Ghost (the Paraclete to whom 
he dedicates the asylum of his Heloise), and in the retro- 
spect of God's universal revelation of Himself to all man- 
kind. What Eemusat styles the Theodicy of Abelard ^ is 

» JI. pp. 184-292. Cf. pp. 402-517. 
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properly nothing but an apology for the dogmatic system 
of the Church, interspersed with many doubts. According 
to Abelard, the Spirit of God has revealed Himself in 
Plato, as well as in the men of God in the Old Testament. 
But where does He reveal Himself now ? In the contem- 
plation of divine things, in particular of the Trinity, for 
even here does the divine power of reason assert itself ; 
secondly, in the good intent inspired by God, which alone 
confers any worth upon an action or a work (therefore 
also upon works of piety or observances prescribed by the 
Church) ; lastly, in love to God, the highest principle of 
ethics. Mere observances prescribed by the Church fall 
quite into the background with Abelard, as good works 
do with Joachim. But so also does actual daily life. God 
is present in the sacrament, but He is not to be traced 
in the universe. 

Even Dante^ who sits in judgment on the world of the 
past, who beholds in a vision the hfe of the blessed, reveals 
in his Divina Commedia that he cherishes no hope for 
this world. When we have once obtained a clear appre- 
hension of the . general design of that immortal allegory, 
representing the three inward states of the soul in this hfe 
(a conception with which the author of the Shepherd had 
already charmed the Christians of the second century), we 
shall see that behind the glorification of the divine justice 
and love in a future hfe, whether it be that of condemna- 
tion, purification, or bliss, hes a background of the blackest 
despair, as regards any realization of the divine order of 
the world upon this actual earth, of any hopes connected 
with this present life. This assertion will doubtless excite a 
great outcry among the Eomanticists and their hierarchical 
disciples, who discern, or at least extol, in Dante the 
highest apotheosis of the Christian faith. But it is true, 
nevertheless. Not a word of consolation regarding the 
future can any of his blessed spirits give him, so soon as it 
is a question of this present earthly stage of existence ; 
that is to say, of that great kingdom of God which Christ 

VOL. III. N 
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proclaimed to mankind, and to believe in the triumph of 
which is more essential to the victory of Christianity over 
Judaism and paganism than the belief in any past event. 
.The highest flight of Dante's prophetic hopes does not soar 
beyond the expectation, destined to be deceived, of the 
liberation of Italy and the reform of the Church by some 
mighty prince, whether it be Can Grande della Scala, or 
Henry VII. Dante is constrained to regard the end of the 
world as immediately impending, because, in truth, he sees 
no way of salvation left for it. Indeed, this is his openly 
avow^ view, to which the words of Beatrice to Dante 
bear testimony, when, in the " Paradiso," she shows him 
the countless host arrayed in white garments, who draw 
nigh to the Saviour and the holy dty of God. The words 

run thus : — 

" Behold," she said, 
^^ This fiEur assemblage ! stoles of snowy white^ 
How numberless. The city, where we dwell. 
Behold how vast ; and these our seats so throng'd. 
Few now are wanting here. In that proud stall 
On which the crown, already o'er its state 
Suspended, holds thine eyes — or e'er thyself 
Mayst at the wedding sup, — shall rest the soul 
Of the great Harry, he who, by the world 
Augustus hailed, to Italy must come 
Before her day be ripe." * 

Only for a few elect souls is there still room left. There 
is still a throne reserved for the soul of Henry Vll., who 
forsakes this earth too soon to be able to save Italy, in 
her contest with her then Pope, Clement V.,' of whom 
Dante says, at the conclusion of the Canto, alluding to 
Pope Boniface VTH. at Anagni : 

" Whom God will not endure 
I' the holy office long ; but thrust him down 
To Simon Magus, where Alagna's priest 
Will siok beneath him : Such will be his meed." 

» Caiy'i Dante, 'Poradwe,' xxx. 127-^146. 
> Who died in 1314. Of. Infemo, xix. 66-91. 
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All the more is it to Dauttf g praise that 1m places in his 
'* ParadiaOj" the one solitary prophet of th^ medieval 
Church, the xauch^maligoM Abbot Joachij2X» and^ morch 
over, iu the higher circle of saints. He makes Beatrice 
say of him : ^ 

<< Babftxx ia here i and 4t my side there ihiixat 
Calabm's Abbot Joachim, endow'd 
With soul prophetic,'* 

Whether 6r no the story is true that ETmg Richard Coeur- 
de-Lion and the Empress Cojxstantiaj attracted by his 
repute for apocalyptic wisdom and their own curiosity, 
repaired to Joachim to enquire concerning the future, it 
is certain that his own country, Calabria, revered him as 
a saint, and that Dante recognized in him the foretokens 
of a blessed life in the Spirit. 

That the age of the greatest bloom of national litera- 
ture in the free cities, particularly among the intellectual 
and creative Italians, should have given birth to no philo- 
sophy of the history of mankind, still less to any pro- 
phetic seer of the future, will not raise our astonishment, 
if we reflect that we have never yet found these pheno- 
mena, save where civU liberty went hand in hand with 
the freedom of the religious consciousness, and recognized 
that it had its roots in the latter, But that long-standing 
despair of the actual world gained still greater ascendency 
when those free cities fell, ta be replaced by tyrants or 
oligarchies, while the Church grew ever more and more 
worldly. In this age, the only hopeful sign we encounter 
is the inspired voice of one of the greatest poets at the 
end of the fourteenth century — Petrarch. The lines to 
which we more particularly refer are his three celebrated 
Sonnets on the Papal Chair, which at that time was so- 
journing at Avignon.^ We give the text of these itt 
the Appendix. Here it suffices to quote the two former, 

* J^avadi^y xii. 129. 

• See Appendix E, Petrarch^ three Sonnets, cr. Fiamma dal Ctd, cvi. 
X' Avara BabUmia, cviL Fonttma di JDohre, 
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wherein he expresses the hope that a better future is 
about to dawn, in consequence of the inward uprising of 
the human mind, and of the struggles of the peoples : 

PetrarcKa Sonnet^ cvi. (xv. in Leopardi^s edition)* 

Lo ! Babylon the covetous, with vices 

Impious and dark hath filled till it overflows 
The cup of wrath ; Bacchus the god she chose 

And Venus.; — Jove and Pallas she despises. 

Longing for Bight and Truth, I strive and pine : 
But though I may not see it with these eyes. 
Yet I foresee a Sovereign will arise, 

Make one sole Chair, and purify Grod's shrine. 

Cast to the ground thy idols meet their doom. 
And thy proud towers, of heaven itself the foes. 

And all who reign there, shall the flames consume. 
Fair souls in whom the love of virtue glows 

Shall rule the earth, and we once more behold 

The ancient deeds adorn an age of gold.^ 

PetrarcKa Sonnety cvii, {ocvi, in Leopardi^a edition). 

Fountain of sorrows, Home of wrath and strife. 
Temple of heresies and Error's School, 
What tears and sighs hath cost thy bitter rule 1 

Thou Forge of lies, Dungeon with horrors rife. 
Where all ills flourish, and all good must die, 
HeU to the living ; sure the Christ on high 

Must end in wrath at last thy sinful life. 

Founded in chaste and humble poverty, 

Against thy founders thou thy head dost raise, 
shameless harlot ; and in what dost trust ? 

Thy adulteries, thy ill-gotten wealth ? For thee 
No Constantino returns in these last days ; 
The saddened world shall crush thee to the dust.* 

The golden age of antique virtue, whose return one day 
Petrarch hopes for, and whose anticipated coming con- 
soles him in the deepest anguish of his soul) is in the 
poet's eyes that classical antiquity from which the 
illustrious images of the Greek sages, especially Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, and the patriotic deeds of free 

' Translated by 0. Wink worth. , 
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citizens, shine down to him through the dark clouds of 
the present. 

But already in Boccaccio's '^Decamerone'' we see from 
the Tale of the Three Eings, and in that of the Venetian 
Jew who had been converted in Eome, that the religious 
obedience of the peoples was based simply on indifference 
and despair. 

The great minds among the ItaUan scholars of the 
fifteenth century, did indeed cherish more lofty aspira- 
tions and some sublime conceptions of the universe. 
Especially was this the case with Laurentius Valla, who 
already before the middle of that century had begun 
to investigate the Greek classics in the original, and to 
introduce the use of classical Latin in place of the monks' 
Latin. But, unhappily, in this instance, as in so many 
others, the evil effects of an intellectual activity, unaccom- 
panied by a moral renovation, and a soaring of the reason 
undirected by conscience, were but too soon apparent. 
The religious feeling which had animated classical philo- 
logy was soon dissipated in unbridled hcentiousness, and 
even so late as the end of the sixteenth century, the 
great Scaliger complains that the learned class in Italy 
are universally atheists, who scoff at the Protestant philo- 
logers alike on account of their faith and of their moral 
austerity. 

It was against this immorality and licentiousness that, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century, Savonarola^ a 
Dominican monk, held in high esteem by the noblest 
men of his age, arose in arm§ ; a martyr, like those so- 
called heretics of the thirteenth century, and many of the 
" Friends of God " in the fourteenth. Savonarola's whole 
mind is set on the furtherance of goodness and truth ; he 
demands a pure heart and moral earnestness in the life. 
But he lacks the impregnable ground of faith ; — the 
Bible, with its clear Gospel for its keystone, and its free 
Christian Church. Hence he places his trust in outward 
things, nay, even in his wonder-working powers ; he 
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inveighs against art ; he thinks to confute his opponents 
by prodigies rather than by the Bible and a good life. 
The end of it^ all was that he went to the stake under 
Alexander VI., in profound sorrow of soul, yet not in 
despair. 

If we now contemplate the whole series of phenomena 
presented by the successive developments of religious 
consciousness in the prophets of the Western Mediaeval 
Church (for the Eastern has no prophets to display, but 
only emperors, empresses, and imperial courtiers, court 
theologians, and monks of the palace), we shall perceive, 
from the time of St. Augustine down to the finest minds 
under Julius 11. and Leo X., a fatal descending progress ; 
from the oppresfidve sense that present reahties were 
doomed to perdition, down to an unmeasured despondency 
concerning the whole course of human afiairs. 
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CHAPTER X. 



* 



THE EEUGIOUS BELIEFS OF THE PERSECUTED WALDEXSIAK 
CHURCH CONCERNING GOD's PRESENCE IN THE WORLD. 

When the cities of Southern Prance, — ^Toulouse, Grenoble, 
and Lyons,— were in the flower of their prosperity, about 
the year 1170, Peter Waldo ^ a citizen of Lyons, felt him- 
self impelled by .an ardent and holy longing to make 
himself acquainted with the sacred Scriptures, especially 
the Gospels. He caused a translation of the New Tes- 
tament to be prepared for his use, and committed it to 
memory. Thus equipped, he began to preach to the 
poorer classes (those who wore wooden shoes, or sabots ^ 
whence their nickname of " Sahotiers " or " Xabatati '-) 
the doctrines of the Sermon on the Mount, in order to 
kindle a spark of true Christianity in their hearts, and 
persuade them to lead a hfe becoming followers of Christ 
and the Apostles. Perseoited by the Archbishop of that 
diocese, he took refuge in Dauphiny, and from Dauphiny 
fled to tiie Alps of Savoy. In the account which Neander 
and Gisder ^ have giv^i of his career and doctrines, they 
have adhered very closely to the historical truth on either 
side. It is certain that Peter Waldo had some acquaint- 
ance with earlier teachers and Christians who had held 
evangelical views, " even since Pope Sylvester has caused 
a different doctrine to prevail " (the age of Constantine), 
but it is equally certain that he remained within the 
bosom of the Eomish Church until he was expelled from it, 
and that he ordained preachers of the Gospel aiwi the 

* See liis KirchengescMckte, B. ii. 1, Kap. 7, § 86, and liifl review of 
Heraog^B exedient work in the OdUmger gMirte Anuigtrf Noe. 47-^SO. 
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Spirit when the priests would have no more to do with 
him. He appealed for his justification to those words of 
the Apostle Peter, Acts v. 29 and 32 : — 

'* Then Peter and the other Apostles answered and said, We 
ought to obey God rather ttian men. . • . And we are his 
witnesses of these things ; and so is also the Holy Grhost, whom 
Grod hath given to them that obey him." 

An appeal which has appeared to a highly learned 
Lutheran Professor, Dr. Wiekhof, of Gottingen, equally 
inconceivable and reprehensible, while, on the other hand, 
he pronounces a pan^yric on the Preaching Orders of the 
Eomish Church I 

It was not long before the Waldenses were overtaken 
by a storm of bloody persecution. Yet it is precisely 
from this quarter, and from this alone, that our ears are 
greeted by hjmans of praise, breathing bright hopes for the 
Christian world ; accents of trust, based on the Bible, in 
that Divine Providence which conducts mankind, though 
by dark paths, up to a final victory upon this earth I 
Here, among these persecuted Waldenses, we seem to 
catch once more the echoes of the martjrr-Church of the 
second and third centuries- The most ancient and 
authentic monument of this Church is : " The noble Ser- 
mon " (La Nobla Leyczon\ composed about the end of 
the twelfth century. We will present its substance to 
our readers. After describing the signs of the evil days 
end of the approaching subversion of that society, 

^* In which the evil ever grows, and goodness minishes,'* 

the poet stirs up his hearers to the zealous fiilfilment of 
the divine will, which Father, Son, and Holy Ghost have 
made known to us for our salvation ; to which salvation 
we shall attain if we love God and our neighbour with a 
pure heart, and are mindful of the divine law, which, alas I 
mankind have continually broken fi:om Adam onwards. 
Thus did Abel, who placed his trust in God and not in 
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the creature, like those who worship idols ; and then the 
poet proceeds : — 

^* That which was quite against the Law, that was from the 
hegmning — the Law of nature, as it is called : it is common to 
all our race, implanted by the Father's hand in the heart of His 
first offspring, forbidding to him the path of sin, commanding 
him to walk in goodness' ways. ... In the mirror of this 
natural Law let us behold ourselves, and see how boundless is 
the sum of our evil doings and transgressions against our Maker 
and against the creatures of His hand. A noble Law it was, in 
truth, that Grod bestowed on us, and on the tablets of each 
heart hath He inscribed it plain : that we should love the Lord 
our Crod with all our heart and mind, and that no creature 
share the love and reverence due to Him. Moreover, this Law 
teacheth us to keep the noble bond of wedlock pure and unde- 
filed, to live in peace and love with all our brethren of man- 
kind, to abhor pride and cherish a lowly spirit, and ever do to 
others as we would that they should do to us." 

Next follows the history of the kingdom of God from 
the flood up to Abraham and Moses, the giver of the 
second Law, and then up to Christ, the founder of the 
third Law. In this latter portion, special emphasis is laid 
on the discourses of Christ reported in the Gospels, and 
on his act of redemption. " The Noble Sermon " next 
proceeds to treat of the Apostles and the early Churches, 
with their confessors, who are steadfast even unto death : 

"Who have endured great torments, as it is written, for 
nothing but because they have shown to others the way of Jesus 
Christ. Such iniquities were the oppressors not ashamed to 
commit, for that they lacked all faith in Jesus Christ, just like 
those who now accuse and persecute the saints — who, indeed, 
bear the name of Christians, but give evil witness thereunto. 
Such oppressors shall receive rebuke, but the saints consolation. 
For neither does Scripture command nor reason teach that they 
should thus persecute and imprison holy men. Moreover, since 
the Apostles' days, also, there have been some teachers who 
have taught the way of Jesus Christ our Saviour, and there are 
yet some such to be found in these our days, though only 
known to a few people. Very earnestly do they desire to show 
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the way of Jesus Christ, yet they are scarce able to do so 
because of persecutions ; so greatly hath error blinded the eyes 
of the most part, and above all of those who call themselves 
shepherds of the people, though they persecute and slay the best 
of their flock, while they leave liars and deceivers in peace. . . 
For if there be one who will not revile, or curse^ or lie, or com- 
mit adultery, or kill, or take his neighbour's goods, or avenge 
himself of his own enemies, then they say, * He is a Walden- 
sian, and worthy of punishment,' and bring up lying and 
deceitful accusations against him. But strong consolation doth 
he obtain who suffereth for the honour of his Lord, for after 
death the kingdom of heaven is prepared for him.*' 

The poet then turns to di^lay the opposite picture. 
He who is guilty of bresiing all the commandments is 
called a prudent and righteous man, if, when his end ap- 
proaches, he makes confession of his sins, and, instead of 
restoring his ill-gotten gains, bestows them all or in part 
on the priest, that he may grant him absolution and say 
a mass for his soul ; the more the sinner gives the more 
is he commended. It is a very different Christianity 
which is preached by a true shepherd of the Churdi. 
Such an one will admonish and rebuke with the words of 
Christ and with his own example of spiritual povOTty of 
heart and unfeigned humihty. Now those who* keep that 
third Law, which is now in force, will obtain thereby 
the victOTy over thar enemies. So runs this joyful 
prophecry ; — 

** This is the way in which we must walk, and to which we 
must keep, if we would love and follow Jesus Christ ; we must 
practise spiritual poverty of heart, lead a chaste life, love Ood 
in humbleness of mind. For then we shall be followers in 
the steps of Jesus Christy and obtain the victory over our 
enemies." 

So here again we have Three Ages of the world The 
reign of evil begins v^ith the hierarchical Church of 
Constantine, in which, however, there has always remained 
a renmant of pious preachers. But now the time has 
come to set to work in earnest to build up the kingdom 
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of God. It waa clearly the eame conception and purpose 
with that whidi had fired the soul of the visionary hermit 
of Calabria ; but with these Christians all is to be accom- 
phshed for and in the Churck at large, not for monks and 
not by monks. The preaching i^ founded on the clear 
moral precepts of the Gospel, not on the mysteries con- 
cealed in numbers, nor on revelations vouchsafed in 
visions and dreams. The innate apprehension of God 
implanted in our conscience, on the one hand, and the 
outward history of God's kingdom contained in the Bible 
on the other — these are our dinnely given guides to a 
life of blessedness. This is the faith which Christians are 
now-a-days, as of old, called to bear witness to, to live 
for, and, if need be, to die for. But if they do so, victory 
is certain to be theirs ; first here on earth, and then to 
every individual soul in the world to come, at the Judg- 
mentrday. The poem concludes thus : — 

" The Redeemer Hhall say to them, * Come, ye blessed of my 
Father, enter int^ the kingdom that hath been prepared for 
you from the beginniiig of the world, where joy and heavenly 
treasures are awaiting you.' May the Lord who hath formed 
us count ufl among the number of those who are chosen to enter 
tlu6 kingdom of God 1 " 

A like spirit and confidence are expreseed in the Walden- 
sian Confession of faith, the chief propositions of which 
are undoubtedly ancient, although ftie date of 1220, arbi- 
trarily assigned to it at a late period, is certainly not 
tenable. This Confession declares : — 

" We believe in one God, the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost 
" The books of the Old and New Testament teach us that 
there is one God, who is almighty, all-wise, all-good, who has 
made all things of His goodness. For He formed Adam after 
His own image ; but through the envy of tbe Devil and Adam's 
own disobedience sin came into the world, and we are sinners in 
and through Adam. 

" Christ ie our life and peace, our righteousness, oiu shepherd 
and advocate, our sacrifice, and our high priest. He died for 
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the salvation of all who believe on Him, and was raised from 
the dead for our justification. 

** We believe that the sacraments are symbols, or the visible 
form given to holy things, and we believe that Christians are 
bound from time to time to avail themselves of these forms 
when it is possible. But we believe also that the believer may 
be saved without these signs if the opportunity for them is 
wanting. 

" We are subject in reverence and obedience to the secular 
power, to which we are bound to render service and taxes." 

This faith in the ultimate triumph of God upon this 
earth is weU expressed in an old morning hymn of the 
Bohemian Brethren, who are very nearly alhed to the 
Waldenses : 

** Ah, Lord God ! hear us, we implore ! 
Be Thou our guardian evermore. 
Our mighty champion and our shield. 
Who goeth with us to the field. 

" We oflFer up ourselves to Thee, — 
That heart and word and deed may be 
In all things guided by Thy mind. 
And in Thine eyes acceptance find. 

" Thus, Lord, we bring through Christ Thy Son 
Our morning oflfering to Thy throne ; 
Now be Thy precious gift outpour'd. 
And help us for Thine honour. Lord ! " * 



^ See Lyra Oermanica^ Second Series, p. 69. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PROPHETS OF THE CHUECH OP THE HIERABCHT SINCE 

THE REFORMATION. 

If we now turn our attention to the prophets of man's 
sense of God's presence that have arisen in the Western 
Hierarchical Church during the last great epoch that has 
elapsed since the Eeformation, we are at once struck by 
the circumstance that very few such present themselves at 
all on the domain of the rehgious consciousness. Every- 
where we behold an eager activity directed to intellectual 
and rehgious subjects, in philosophy, philology, history, 
hterature ; but the Church of the hierarchy either holds 
itself aloof from these movements, or takes them up only 
in order to be able to hold them in check. As regarc^ 
our own special topic, up to the present century, there has 
appeared but one writer deserving of mention — the intel- 
lectual and ingenious Bishop of Meaux, under Louis XTV., 
Bossuet^ the father of the GaUican Church, which, alas I is 
now numbered with the things that were; and of his 
writings, the only one which (with the exception of a few 
occasional expressions elsewhere) concerns our present 
purpose is the celebrated ^"^ Lectures on Universal His- 
tory up to the age of Charlemagne^'' which he composed 
for the use of the then heir to the French throne. This 
work ought, in all strictness, to be regarded as a theo- 
logical one ; for most of its illustrations and all the proofs 
it adduces of the existence of a divine order of the world 
are borrowed from the Bible and from theology. 

No doubt the work does indeed assume the position of 
a learned treatise based on critical research, and, moreover. 
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of a phUosophical argument designed to convince the 
reason ; but it can by no means maintain this position in 
the eyes of any impartial criticism. Of the three sections 
of which it consists, the " tlpoqaes " axe, as to all matters 
making pretension to research, no better than child's play 
and fable; the ^^ DSveloppemmt de la Religion'' is a 
sermon in which the text of Scripture is either wanting 
or perverted ; and, lastly^ " Z^ Empires " is a treatise ou 
politics for the benefit of the Dauphin. Until theology 
comes into play, Bossuet is free-thinking. The Egyptians 
are lauded for a wisdom that they did not possess, and 
the Bomans for a humanity that was utterly alien to their 
minds. The preaching up of absolutism only begins with 
Congrtantine, and the recammendation of religious perse- 
cution is a triumph reserved for ** Louis the Greats" with 
a retrospective allusion, not much in uniaoa with the 
spirit of the Gospel, to the divine commands to extermi- 
nate the Canaanites, given in Exodus, and to the energetic 
proceedings of Samuel. Of any Divine Order of the 
world we discern no prophetic intimations in all tibia ; 
the much-admired flights of " the Eagle of Meaux " are 
in this direction only visible in abortive attempts to im- 
ravel the meaning of prophecy* No doubt we do find in 
the concluding pages of the whole work a very rational 
essay on the moral order of the world. But even this 
does not pass the limits of the Theodicy to be foimd in 
the Book of Job and the Psalms ; and possesses moreover 
none of the depth of ethical reflection that we find in 
those writings. God sets up empires, and casts them 
down again. He suffers nations to fell into folly, but He 
raises them up out of it again, and c^-uses their oppressors 
to be ruined by means of their own successes. His power i^ 
unchangeable ; the greatei^t conquerors subserve Him .imd 
His counsels unknown to themselves. Brutus overthrew 
the tyrants, and by the degeneration of liberty into licence 
prepared his nation for a yet worse tyranny. The Caesars 
flattered their soldiers, and so trained them to become 
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their masters. Thus is all human might compelled to 
subserve a higher power, and God's counsels alone can 
march forward according to any orderly sequence. 

Now this is all very fair ; but what is this counsel of 
God ? In several earlier passages, but more particularly 
in his concluding sentence, Bossuet gives the prince a hint 
where to find the key to it. It is the power of religion ; 
therefore, since the date of Christ's return to the bosom of 
his Father, the power of the Church, by which Bossuet 
means the bishops and their priests, who are under the 
guidance of the successors of St. Peter. These are his 
words : — 

"Whereas you have seen nearly all those empires fall by 
their own hand, while, on the contrary, religion has been able 
to maintain itself erect by its own power, you will easily be 
able to determine what greatness is that which alone is destined 
to endure, and that on which a reasonable man will build his 
hopes." 

Of the many commentaries which the prophet of the 
Galilean and Eoman Church of the seventeenth century 
supplies in the course of his work to this oft-repeated and 
weU-understood motto of the Bourbons, we will only 
quote his exhortation to the young prince at the conclu- 
sion of the second part of the book. After having forged 
the chain which, passing down from God through Abra- 
ham, Moses, and Christ in an unbroken successicaa of links, 
in virtue of the same laws passes then over to the Papal 
Church, and on which all communion of man with God 
depends, the Bishop adjures his pupil to hold in abhor- 
rence all that could tend to break this chain, and then 
adds : — 

" Employ all your strength to bring back into this unity all 
who have departed from it, and to cause men to listen to that 
Church by which the Holy Grhost has pronounced His oracles. 

" It is the glory of your ancestors not only never to have 
abandoned that Churchy but also always to have upheld it; and 
hence to have earned for themselves the title of her eldest sons^ 
which is, without doubt, the most glorious of all their titles. 
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*^ I have no need to speak to you of Clovis, of Charlemagne^ 
of St Louis. Consider only the times in which you live, and 
from what a father Crod has caused you to descend. A king so 
great in all things is distinguished even more by his faith than 
by all his other admirable qualities. He protects religion both 
within and outside of his kingdom, nay, even to the extremities of 
the world. His laws are one of the firmest ramparts of the 
Church. His authority, revered no less for the merit of his 
person than for the majesty of his sceptre, never displays itself 
more gloriously than when it is defending the cause of God.. 
The voice of blasphemy is silenced ; impiety trembles before 
him ; it is the king described by Solomon, who dissipates evil 
with the glance of his eye. If he attacks heresy by so many 
methods, and even more energetically tJian his predecessors have 
ever donCy it is not that he fears for his throne ; all is tranquil 
at his feet, and his arms are dreaded throughout the earth. 
But it is that he loves his subjects, and that, seeing himself 
elevated by the hand of Grod to a power that has no equal in 
the universe, he deems that there is no nobler use to which he 
can put it than to heal the wounds of the Church. 

" Imitate, Sir, so noble an example, and transmit it to your 
descendants. Eecommend to their care the Church, even be- 
fore this great empire which your ancestors have governed for 
so many ages. May your august house, the first in dignity 
on the face of the globe, be the first to defend the rights of 
Grod, and to extend over the whole universe the reign of Christ, 
who has caused them to reign with such illustrious glory 1 " 

Truly " Louis the Great " did do all that lay in his 
power to do credit to such a prophet, diflicult as it might 
be to come up to his teacher's requirements, and thus 
surpass the glories of Charles IX. and the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew! To this the dragonnades bear witness, 
and the ruins of the castle in sight of which these lines 
are written. What sort of piety reigned within his heart 
was revealed to all the world after the death of this re- 
ligious monarch, and under the Eegent and his successor. 
And then the harvest was reaped which this religion and 
pious zeal had sown, and that Eevolution, which we now 
call the fi.rst, supplied the answer to such doctrines and 
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to the motto, ** I am the State." The last of his race 
plunged himself and his posterity from the throne by 
taking in earnest the counsel which Bossuet had given the 
royal house for all ages. And it will fare no better with 
any other princes who tread under foot justice and the 
laws in order to demonstrate after this fashion their zeal 
for the kingdom of God. 

How completely this whole tendency runs counter to 
the all-powerful current of the world's history might 
easily be shown by two works written at the beginning of 
this century, both of which take up the prophetic mantle 
dropped by Bossuet We refer to Le Maistre's book " Du 
Pape^' and Lamennais' work entitled " Sfur V Indifference 
en maiilre de Religion/* Both these acute and ingenious 
writers have falsified history even more flagrantly than 
Bossuet, which indeed it was much easier for them to do, 
amidst the general absence of any critical acquaintance 
with the Bible and history prevailing in their day. Both 
have propounded even yet more startling formulas than 
he, and availed themselves of far more impudent sophisms. 
Both again have ventured on prediction. And how have 
their predictions turned out ? It must indeed be con- 
fessed that since their day the hierarchy has acquired a 
great accession of influence ; but how does it stand with 
the fruits of that influence ? What have been the effects 
on the moral, political, and social conditions of the coun- 
tries and empires over which the priesthood has exercised 
a spiritual domination for the last four hundred years ? 
And how fares it on these points with the model poHty, 
the States of the Church ? " The world's history is the 
world's judgment," and that judgment-day is as yet only 
at its beginning. We refrain here ftxDm entering into de- 
tails with regard to these and similar modem works, be- 
cause we have already passed our verdict upon them in 
" Hippolytus and his Times," and have nothing fresh to 
add to what we have there said. But one point we can- 
not omit to notice with respect to all the more recent 

VOL. III. 
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writings of this school, especially to those two works of 
its leaders, who were both very distinguished men — 
namely, that behind the most unscrupulous spphistry in 
behoof of ultramontane doctrines (sophistry that would 
not be unworthy of Adam Miiller) there lurks a despair 
as to the truth of Christianity, and therefore as to the 
theory of the world enounced by Christ. With both, the 
ultimate principle is authority ; — the right of the " office " 
instituted by God (to use the phraseology of the " new 
Lutheran party ") to create the truth. Le Maistre under- 
takes an elaborate proof of the thesis that in every polity 
there must be a deciding authority ; that the doctrine of 
the infallibility of whoever is Pope for the time being, 
means precisely this ; and that it is a duty of faith to hold 
fast this doctrine. Why ? Because otherwise everybody 
who repairs for guidance to conscience and reason, the 
Bible and history, would be liable to encounter contra- 
dictions I 

The more profound intellect of Lamennais, that re- 
markable priest, who in the last twenty years of his life 
diverged from his Church and at last renounced it, could 
not content itself with such a shallow argument. He 
therefore called in reason to his help ; and this bold enter- 
prise landed him in the assertion that all truth, even ma- 
thematical, rests in the last resort simply upon authority ; 
— the authority of the reason in the domain which is 
assigned to her, the authority of the Church (therefore of 
the Pope) in all matters of faith. This, when we look 
closely into it, is in truth the profoundest scepticism, re- 
vealing a state of inward despair. It is the last tragical 
attempt of a powerful intellect to show that God is pre- 
sent in history, while banishing Him from the conscience 
and reason ; and to prop up man's wavering faith in the 
truth revealed by the Church, by exalting the Pope into 
the place of God and of His highest prophets. His first 
prophet — the External Universe — ^they have at last, after 
fighting against facts for nearly three hundred years, given 
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up the attempt to master,. — though indeed the Eomish 
Primate of Ireland will not permit the earth to go round 
the sun ! But His second prophet — the Human Mind — 
remains still bound in fetters ; God may not reveal Him- 
self through Humaoity. Natural science may move freely 
within certain limits ; — but not the enquiring, reflective 
human intellect, craving after inward truth! " What is 
truth ?" Ja the last word of Lamennais' religious philo- 
sophy. 

"We now turn our attention to a very dissimilar phe- 
nomenon. Ignatius, Baron von Wessenberg, who was in 
the early part of this century already distinguished by his 
labours when Vicar-General of the Abbey of Constance, 
in the establishment of religious and moral institutions, 
has in the past year (1857) added to the many admirable 
fruits of his researches and reflectioo, a spiritual bequest 
to after ages, which fairly entitles him to be called a pro- 
phet of man's consciousness of God in the universe and in 
history. This book, a worthy result of its author's Hfe- 
long walk with God, is entitled " God and the World, or 
the relation of all things to each other and to God." ^ It 
bases itself on the ground of the faith that is common to 
all Christiana, and also of a sober and thoroughly elaborated 
philosophy. The passages which we shall now quote from 
it, are a sufficient testimony to the spiiit which breathes 
through this really admirable work. The preface con- 
cludes with the pious wish and confession : — 

" May the true temper of Christianity come to prevail so 
universally as to penetrate nobles and peasants, learned and 
unlearned, clergy and laity, everywhere with the firm conviction 
that a life which acta out the doctrine of our Divine Redeemer, 
is the only means wherein we may seek and find a true and 
complete remedy for the ills of afflicted humanity ! Notwith- 
standing the naany specious will-o'-the-wisp a and brilliant 
meteors of unbelief, which dazzle us in this age, we may no^ 

' " QM tetd die Welt, oder das Verhaltnias ailer Dmye at eimmder und lu 
Out." 2 Bde. 
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doubt that the constraining force of events and circumstances 
will contribute to render Christianity, in spirit and in truth, 
ever more and more victorious over all the insidious attempts 
of human vanity or selfishness to overcloud it, or to outshine 
it by the lightning flashes of human inventions, and will con- 
duct us evermore, in all stages of human society, to new and 
happier epochs of progress towards a higher life." 

After surveying the proofs of God's presence in crea- 
tion, he turns to consider historical conditions, of which 
he says : ^ — 

*' In the social conditions of this world, God has set before 
us a problem, the solution or deciphering of which ought un- 
ceasingly to occupy the thinking mind, and cause it to rise up 
to its Author in reverent admiration. Although nothing finite 
can possess absolute perfection, yet for every finite being a 
relative perfection of its own kind is conceivable ; and the 
capacity of attaining this in every step of the whole great 
ascending ladder of beings, testifies to their common origin from 
the One Infinitely Perfect Being. Not only do all things stand in 
an ordered relation to each other, but it is only its connection 
with all the rest that gives to each thing its subsistence and 
continuance. When this connection is dissolved, it ceases to 
be that which it is, and becomes something else ; and then a 
new set of relations springs up. Every member of the whole 
subserves every other, and all subserve the whole. Just as 
each object in the universe has its determinate immediate 
cause, so has it also its determinate immediate purpose. From 
which we may infer that no less has the universe itself its 
proper purpose, whic^^ is assigned to it by its Author. But 
in reference to the designs or purposes of God, either as 
touching the whole or individuals, man must seek to expand 
the range of his conceptions to the utmost, in order that he 
may not transfer his own limitations to the Infinite One. 
All beings are the instruments employed by God, in the 
guidance of His universe. But to man is the pre-eminent 
privilege accorded of being a voluntary instrument, and of ren- 
dering a voluntary obedience to the voice of his conscience as 
the voice of God." 

* I. 8. 64, etc. 
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And f^in at the end of the first volume* our author ex- 
presses similar sentiments In the following passage : — 

" Individual men and entire nations are alike, whether th^y 
intend it or no, constrained to pursue througli many turniDgs 
and windings the path of conflict and triak, covered with mist 
and darkened by clouds, which God has appointed them to 
traverse. Those who recognize His finger here, He will not 
suffer to come to an evil end. There are brilliant, and appa- 
rently fortunate successes which are really the severeat punish- 
ments, inasmuch as they dazzle and blind ; while defeat may 
become the greatest benefit, and be turned into triumph, when 
those who have suffered it discern therein a summons to more 
arduous effort. The wisest man becomes a fool, the mightiest 
a bauble, so soon as he forgets that wisdom and power reside in 
One alone, with Whom it rests to impart them to the children of 
men. He alone can survey at a glance the long chain of causes 
whose successive links have led up, unperceived by mortal eye, 
to the actual issues of events, which generally turn out quite 
otherwise thau even the most sagacious observers have antici- 
pated. The wisest and mightiest upon earth have contributed, 
and must ever in their undertakings contribute, to the accom- 
plishment of that world-plan known only to Him Who has traced 
it. Wondrous, too, are Gfod'a ways in this, that they even educe 
salutary consequences out of errors and follies. * Perhaps God 
has ofttimes designed to show,' writes the aged Comenius, ' what 
men cannot do without Him, in order to display in future t^ea 
what He can do without men, or through them, when He has 
once brought them into conformity to Hia will.' " 

In his reflections on the progressive development of 
the Bivine upon earth, Wessenberg includes the State 
equally with the Church — art and science equally with 
social relations.^ Speaking of the Church, he says : — . 

** The Church cannot give her authority and efficiency auy 
other solid and impregnable basis than a pure and living re- 
ligious belief, attested by a tibtcocs life and a chariit that ia 
active in every direction. It ia only that which she has built 
upon these rocks— which include the whole substance of Chris- 
tianity — that will withstand all storms and assaults. Any union 
of Christians to which these foundations are wanting is as good 
' T. ». 466. « II. 337. 
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as none. The source of faith as well as of love is God. It is 
only from faith that Christian love can draw its vital energy. 
Without that, love would have no roots, and must fade away 
like flowers when severed from their root ; while, on the other 
hand, faith must be dead unless it bring forth love. The Chris- 
tian faith itself has no other object but that blessing-bringing 
love which has its perfection in God. The doctrine must ap- 
prove itself by the life. Hence it is the business of the Church 
and all her institutions to promote the practice of the com- 
mandment of love by the purity and ardour of faith ; and again 
to sustain and bear witness to the faith by these deeds of love. 
To this end did Christ vouchsafe to His disciples and their 
Union — ^the Church — the promise that He would send the Holy 
Ghost who should carry on His work throughout all ages by the 
power of truth and love.^ 

After a heart-rending survey of the distracted state and 
multiform evils of the present age which reveal themselves 
in all our social conditions, our author concludes with the 
following address to his readers : — 

" If I ought to conclude the foregoing reflections by giving 
some answer to the great question. What is the most infallible 
remedy for all the evil and misery that is under the sun ? my 
answer must simply be this : Let us all be or become Chris- 
tians — Christians in the full sense of the word, — and with all 
the energies we possess ! Let us, therefore, renouncing all mere 
show, strive diligently that the spirit of loving brotherhood may 
become the foundation and soul of human society ! The more 
this is brought to pass, the more will society be delivered from 
the woes of penury and wretchedness, in so far as the imperfec- 
tion of our nature permit, and the golden age of humanity will 
become no more a dream." 

Posterity will accord the greater admiration to the 
Christian and philosophical equanimity, and the unshakea 
faith of the venerable saint, when they learn that he has 
had to endure heavy trials from the arrest or reversal of 
all the reforms that he endeavoured, and in some instances 
with signal blessing, to introduce into the Roman Catholic 
Church of Germany. But in his native land his memory 
will be held in everlasting honour. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

THE C0HSCI0USNES8 OP THE CHRISTIAN AETANS ANT) THEIR 
PROPHETS OP god's PRESENCE IN HISTORY SINCE THE 
BRA OP THE REFORMATION. 

If we compare the objecta of the consciousness of God's 
presence in history possessed by mankind, but especially 
by the Christian portion of it, with the fundamental and 
governing thoughts and beliefs of the Reformation, the 
most characteristic of these may perhaps be summed up 
in the five following propositions, in the substance of 
which all the Eeformers of the sixteenth century agree, 
and on the belief of which all the Churches and peoples 
of renovated Christendom have built up their institutions, 
although it waa but by slow degrees that they arrived at a 
fiiU recognition of the nature and extent of the spiritual 
liberty of the Gospel. 

First Proposition. 

The congregation in the full sense of the word, the " whole 
company of faithful people," and not the clergy alone, con- 
stitute the Church. 

Thus religion, in an active and not merely a passive 
sense, is the business of the nation, as the people of God, 
and hence nothing can form an essentia! part of religion 
which concerns only the clergy. That which ia common 
to all, — the Moral Element, — is the organ of communica- 
tion with God, and the Beason is its exponent. 
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Second Peoposition. 

The whole Church as thus defined is the depositary of 
marCs consciousness of God in the public worship of Him. 

Consequently the public worship must be intelligible to 
all, because otherwise it is unprofitable, and scriptural^ 
because otherwise it would be arbitrary. And hence, 
again, it must consist partly in instruction, because other- 
wise it would not be " a reasonable service ;" and lastly, 
it must be a worship of God alone^ — ^the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. 

Third Proposition. 

I'he Collective Community^ in its national capacity^ 
ought to represent a People of God. 

From which it follows that it must possess a consti- 
tution conformable to the principles of Christianity, there- 
fore to morahty, both in Church and State. Everything 
lawless, — ^therefore a sovereignty unlimited by law, whether 
it take the shape of absolutism or of anarchy, of hierarchy 
or of individuahsm, — is incompatible with the acknowledg- 
ment of the Gospel, because it is a practical denial of that 
Kingdom of God which is proclaimed in the Gospel. 

Fourth Proposition. 

There is no difference between spiritual or religious acts 
(so-called ^'good works ") and secular acts. 

Thus marriage and family discipline are holy, but 
neither celibacy nor auricular confession is so ; thus art 
and poetry are holy, and involve a recognition of God, 
whether they belong to the class termed sacred or pro- 
fane. The acting out of the principle of the Eeformation 
consists in the progressive divinization of what relates to 
this world. 
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Fifth Proposition. 

A Personal Faith is the condition of inward peace in 
God. But this personal faith necessarily involves free 
conviction, therefore free enquiry and free speculation 
on the results thereof though carried on under a sense of 
responsibility to God; — and this again presupposes free- 
dom of conscience and of thought. 

But if so, the range of contemplation is instantly ex- 
panded, as though we were stepping out of a cloister into 
the wide world. Yet at the same moment a sanctity is 
conferred upon all the actual details of Ufe. For language, 
art, and science, equally with the popular life and the 
State, become imbued with a new life, if the Gospel be 
accepted as their principle of existence. The whole 
history of mankind can present nothing comparable to the 
transformation already wrought by this principle, though 
it has been in operation as yet barely three hundred years. 
It is only since the Eeformation, and only in consequence 
of the Eeformation, that there have existed nations who 
carry their conscience within them, and States which 
derive their legitimization from that conscience and the 
loyal hearts of their citizens. The groundwork is laid for 
a new development of Humanity, worthy to rank beside 
that of the ancient world, and the wall of partition 
between Semite and Aryan, between intention and act, 
between faith and knowledge, has been broken down, at 
least potentially. 

In this portion of our work, as hitherto, we shall first 
consider the leading facts which seem to embody the 
consciousness of the Community, and afterwards that of 
the Individuals who have been its prophets ; beginning 
with those who have occupied themselves with theology, 
and afterwards passing to those who have selected the 
philosophical point of view. 
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It was a very deplorable but very explicable error 
which Luther committed when he made the question of 
the " real presence " of Christ, — therefore of God, — ^in the 
Sacrament the starting-point, nay, to some extent, the 
crucial proof, of theological belief, and so constituted it 
the test of Christian commimity of faith. For, as we have 
seen, this question was not even one suggested by the 
Scriptures, but had, in fact, originated in a theological 
error, and the whole subsequent process of its develop- 
ment was nothing but the course of a malady. But this 
should not cause the historian and philosopher to forget 
that no one has insisted more strenuously than Luther on 
the nullity of the Lord's Supper apart from the Com- 
munion. From the first, Luther taught and preached 
that whatever might take place in regard to the symbols 
of Christ's body, the grace of which they were the chan- 
nels, was conditional on their reception by beUevers, and 
not something indwelling in the elements themselves. 
Calvin and Zwingle both disentangled their minds from 
that original theological error, which, according to sound 
rules of exegesis, really finds no support in the sixth 
chapter of St. John's Gospel, except by an arbitrary inter- 
pretation of that chapter. But even Calvin took the same 
point of departure with Luther in the arguments he ad- 
duced in behalf of his more spiritual view. One might 
almost say that he arbitrarily took up his stand on the 
ground adopted by the fifth century, or, in some respects, 
that of the ninth century ; whereas Luther overstepped 
the Umits reached by the conceptions of Berengarius, and 
went forward to those of the thirteenth century. Neither 
Calvin nor Zwingle ever carried their reasonings far 
enough distinctly to entertain the idea of restoring the 
ancient conception of the Christian Sacrifice ; — that idea 
according to which the solemn commemorative meal is 
conjoined with the vow of the congregation as an act of 
grateftd love on the part of the whole body, and of every 
living member thereof. Possibly they shrank from ex- 
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pressing this thought, under the fear lest the communion 
with God should be sought in the external utterance of 
the vow rather than in the piety of the life itself. For 
to interpenetrate all the details of actual daily life with 
the sense of God's presence was the great underlying 
thought and aim of the Eeformation. At that time the 
two things most urgently needed by the Christian peoples 
for their pubhc worship of God were :— jPir«f, a faithful 
and popularly intelligible translation and exposition of the 
Bible ; secondly^ a worthy mode of expression for spiritual 
thought and emotion in Sacred Song and in Prayer, no 
less than in the Sermon. And, in effect, the translation of 
the Bible, and the composition of spiritual songs, whether 
hymns or psalms, were, as we all know, the earliest pro- 
ducts of the Eeformation. Both are the offspring of in- 
spiration in the same sense as art and mental culture. 
The various translations of the Bible consecrated the 
respective languages into which they were rendered ; they 
expanded and elevated the intellect of the Aryan peoples 
by bringing them into immediate contact with the actual 
ideas and modes of expression that had swayed the heart 
of Humanity from Abraham up to the Maccabees. The 
prodigious importance of this achievement is not to be 
expressed. It is the consummation of the inward fellow- 
ship, nay, as it were, the marriage, of the two great 
families of nations who have up to this time shaped the 
destinies of Humanity. 

No less momentous is the second achievement — the 
creation of spiritual poesy adapted for the use of the 
common people in their pubhc and domestic worship. 
The most perfect vehicle of expression which the Chris- 
tian spirit has shaped for itself is the Hymn for public 
worship created by Luther. It is the form peculiar to 
the Aryans of the New Covenant ; and the psalmody of 
the French and English Protestant Churches, though it 
touches our German hearts less closely, has also its good 
and suflSicient claims to recognition. On this domain, the 
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German popular mind has far surpassed the achievements 
of the Latin Church ; while in the Greek Church, the 
hymn and chorale^ which are the creation of St. Ambrose, 
are entirely unknown. What the German mind has 
accomplished in this field has not as yet been equalled, 
much less surpassed, anywhere else. If this is true of the 
individual hymns, much more is it so of the magnificent 
whole, which presents itself in the general arrangement 
of the hymn-books for pubUc and private devotion. For 
if, as has already been done with more or less distinct 
design from very early times, we arrange these hymns 
according to the history of the revelation made to us of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, and thus, as it were, 
place each single leaf of that prophecy vouchsafed to the 
worshipping mind in its proper organic position, from the 
Creation onwards, up to the struggle and final victory of 
the life of the Spirit in the Church, we shall have before us 
an Epos in l3rric songs, whose subject is the most sublime 
possible, nay, unique in its sublimity because truly divine, 
and of which the execution is not, on the whole, unworthy 
of its exalted conception. There is nothing in the collective 
literature of mankind which so nearly approaches the 
Holy Scriptures, and so completely reproduces their spirit 
unfettered by dogmatic systems and formulas, as that 
mass of spiritual songs, to whose composition kings and 
artisans, men and women, clergy and laity, to the number 
of above three hundred (taking only the more important 
names), have alike contributed, and which constitutes the 
only continuous and connected series of literature which 
those three centuries possess. 

The next offspring and, so to speak, transcript of the 
Bible was the collection oi Prayers forpubhc and domes- 
tic worship. For these there already existed in the 
primitive Uturgies many beautiful monuments of true 
devout piety, especially in the short morning and evening 
prayers of the Greek Church, composed in the fifth and 
sixth centuries, and in the Collects of the Latin Church. 
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Luther availed himself of nearly the whole of the latter, 
and the Anglican Church in particular followed his foot- 
steps in this path. Many, too, of those Greek prayers 
have here and abroad found their way out of the formu- 
laries originally designed exclusively for the use of the 
clergy, into the books of common prayer used by millions. 
It was only by carrying out the principle that all Chris- 
tians ahke are priests unto God, that the practice of 
family and private worship could become an established 
usage and element of daily life for the common people. 
But it was not long before the Holy Spirit poured down 
to this end, into huts and palaces by turns, that gift of free 
utterance which He is wont to bestow in all seasons of 
extraordinary religious awakening. Yet at the same time 
the need was felt of some authorized collection of the 
already existing hymns and prayers, in which the believers 
of all ages had reflected their thoughts and experiences. 
The object aimed at was the production of a spiritual 
popular manual that should be The Book of the Church, 
Hence, if we duly consider the requirements of the case, 
we may affirm with justice that since the Canon of Scrip- 
ture was closed for all time. Humanity has produced 
nothing which for the solid worth of its contents in re- 
lation to the rehgious apprehension, whether of the 
individual human heart or of the Church at large, can 
be compared either with the Hymn-book of the German 
Church, including the prayers for special occasions, or 
the Common Prayer-book of the English Church. Both 
are the joyfiil " Amen " of Humanity to the glad message 
of the Bible; both are the work of the Spirit of God 
operating through the Church. 

We must remark here too that the improvement and 
sanctification of sacred Music naturally followed upon the 
birth of these spiritual hymns ; and so in like manner, the 
worship of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost formed the new 
living groundwork of Ecclesiastical Architecture. So soon 
as the congregation stood forth as the only true temple 
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of God, and great eternal mystery, it became possible to 
conceive the idea of restoring the ancient Christian bctsi- 
lica^ and out of the cathedrals, minsters, and saints' shrines 
of the perplexed Mediaeval Period, to create a style of 
edifice that on the one hand should possess an historical 
character free from the overweening influence of the 
antique, and, on the other, should be adapted for popular 
use, and rich in germs of future development. And fur- 
ther, the faith thus renovated next created in addition 
new structures, unlike any hitherto known, of so-called 
secular architecture, adapted to the requirements of the 
community. . 

The turning of the Sermon into the central point of the 
service has likewise its Uving, not rhetorical roots in the 
Eeformation, in so far, that is to say, as the preaching is 
not simply an argumentative and critical exposition of the 
word of God, but itself a word from God — the message of 
the Spirit to the Church and from the Church. Nor is 
any fact clearer than that this preaching was the parent 
of a noble learned language, which was the permanent 
groundwork of our prose, and by means of which the 
Church, i. e. the Christian people, men and women from 
their youth up, were brought into contact with the highest 
mental culture of their nation, while the culture itself was 
sanctified from its birth, and preserved from all antago- 
nism to the religious element. We shall have occasion 
hereafter to advert more in detail to the influence exerted 
by this circumstance on the whole tone of modem lit^a- 
ture. 

Now this preaching, no less than education in general, 
must be based essentially on the proper understanding of 
the Bible ; and this involved a study of the original lan- 
guages and history of the books of Scripture. But with 
this, the wall of partition was at once thrown down that 
had been interposed to bar the study of that classical 
antiquity which had conducted numbers of the priesthood 
to ungodliness and immorality, or to intellectual hostility 
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to Christianity. Philology, forming, in combination with 
history and philosophy, the three pillars on which is 
reared the whole edifice of modem culture, was sanctified 
and dedicated to be an organ of the Divine. But at the 
same time, philology was expanded into the investigation 
and study of the history of the whole human race. It 
was soon discovered that the Hebrew terms and concep- 
tions employed in the Bible could not be explained without 
an acquaintance with Syrian and Arabic words and ideas. 
Thus there grew up what is called an Oriental philology, 
which only needed to be pushed forward a few steps 
further to place Aryan philology in its whole extra-r 
European expanse side by side with the Semitic family of 
languages, and bring the two into a connection fruitful in 
results of the highest importance for the whole history of . 
our race. Even Goethe in his day already remarked 
that all these consequences had sprung from the study of 
the Bible. But there is another circumstance to be taken 
into account which goes yet deeper. The whole intrinsic 
relation of those three main pillars of European culture 
towards the intellectual and ethical beliefs of the nation 
was essentially determined by the question whether or no 
mental culture was to be regarded as a portion of religion 
— of man's apprehension of the Divine taken in the widest 
sense. It is only when culture is through and through 
pervaded by that sense of the Divine that it can ever 
attain its full bloom ; nay, without that, it cannot even 
strike firm root. 

Now it is, however, an indubitable historical fact, that 
the countries of the Eeformation are those in which the 
study of Mind in those three directions has been carried 
on with the greatest zeal, perseverance, and success. And 
itis an equally certain matter of fact that the first impulse to 
this mighty intellectual movement — the central mainspring 
of this entire new creation — has been the resuscitation of 
man's sense of a true, real, unique, operative presence of 
God in the ecclesiastical community, and consequently 
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in the fellowship of the household, and of the individual 
Churches founded thereon. Worship became no longer 
an adoration of the elements, nor yet a mere group of 
symbolical and allegorical observances, — no longer a 
merely representative and mediatorial act, the counterfeit 
of actual life, — but the sacred vestibule of the life itself. 
A Church commensurate with Humanity stood forth, 
called to confess, to receive, and to proclaim the Spirit of 
Christ from day to day. Devoutness was no longer spell- 
bound to this or that locaUty; but the Spirit of God 
hallowed house and home — ^nay, if need be, field or 
forest — into a temple of worship. Prayer was no longer 
an external, prescribed, meritorious act; but was, like 
daily life, an outflow fi:om the heart. The priest was the 
father of the family, or whoever might take his place. 
Such a spectacle the world had never seen as yet, save 
in the assemblies of the Waldenses and the Bohemian 
Brethren. But now whole nations sprang to life under 
the quickening touch of this consciousness, and rose to be 
world-wide empires, and yet free. 

This leads us to our next topic of consideration — the 
religious consciousness evinced in the Constitution of the 
Reformed Churches. The first and third of the proposi- 
tions with which we introduced this chapter, according to 
which the presence of God is conceived to reside in the 
whole body of the congregation, could not fail in the 
nature of things to lead to two practical results on the 
constitution of this body. The constitution is, or ought 
to be, the expression of the life of the Church in, but as 
distinguished from, the world. Hence, we mean, of her 
members at once in their ecclesiastical and no less iu 
their pohtical relationships — the Christian people, re- 
garded on the one hand as the collective body of wor- 
shippers bound together by solemn vows ; and, on the 
other hand, this same Christian people as the body which 
feels itself under a solemn obligation to apply the reUgious 
belief thus professed and consecrated to the practical 
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realities of life. But these practical realities include, not 
only the family which is to be regenerated by a pure 
moraUty; they include also the highest representative of 
the ethical principle — the State-— and thus the world 
becomes the seedfield of the Church. 

Free was the persecuted Christian community when it 
entered the Eoman Empire, but very much the reverse of 
free do we find it at the close of the Middle Ages ; and 
what slight germs or remnants it still possesses of a free 
constitution, visibly shrivel up as the new era advances. 

If Christianity were a truth, and if the Eeformation 
intended honestly to proclaim and vigorously to restore 
the sway of that truth, it must needs begin with the 
ecclesiastical community, but it could not fail to end with 
a political reform. What sort of a Christianity is that 
which feels no constraining impulse to make reascHi and 
conscience supreme in the realm of legislation? What 
sort of a faith is that which reveals no power to kindle 
a new life, when it is a question of manifesting God's 
presence in the relations between the authorities and the 
people ? 

As a matter of fact, the Eeformation began, like 
Christianity itself, with the sanctification of the very 
groundwork of civil society — ^the marriage bond, and 
family discipline. It recognized no enforced celibacy of 
the clergy, but it recognized a spiritual union between 
wedded couples, a co-operation of man and wife in the 
training up of a Christian household in the fear of God. 

But even to accomplish this, they required not only 
freedom of conscience — that is to say, the free, legalized 
exercise of their religion — ^but also civil liberty, that they 
might be protected against oppression ; therefore against 
any ungodly proceedings in the Church. Neither re- 
ligious nor civil liberty is conceivable in the modern 
world without freedom of thought and of the press. How 
all-important, then, that all these blessings should be 
striven after — all these requirements satisfied, in accord-* 
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ance with the aims and spirit of a God-fearing individual 
and nation ; not with that spirit which takes account of 
nothing beyond this world, but only recognizes the rights 
of natural self-interest ; in other words, the spirit that tends 
to enmity and disintegration. In the first case, mutual 
understanding and reform are the aims striven after ; in 
the latter, insurrection and revolution are at our doors. 
In the former case, respect is challenged for that Humanity 
which is the image of God; in the latter, is demanded the 
abolition of the restrictions placed upon the exercise of 
human rights by the individual. In the one case, there is 
a direct, immediate sense of God's presence that speaks at 
once to the inmost heart of the people ; in the latter, 
everything depends upon the very uncertain dictates of 
intelligence separated from God in the individual and in 
the nation; and the only safeguard against caprice or 
violence on the part of the Government is the sentiment 
of respect for Law, as something higher than the actual 
possession of power. In the former case, love forms the 
starting-point ; in the latter, hatred. In the former, the 
goal of effort is the promotion of the common weal by 
self-abnegation, of the common liberty by a generous, 
unselfish administration of the common revenues ; in the 
latter, the endeavour to abrogate the restraints imposed 
upon the free action of the individual ; and the equality of 
ail before the law, with no higher theory of the State than 
that which regards it as a species of insurance company. 

Now, if we look at the history of the modern world 
with an unprejudiced eye, what does it display to us ? 
In the countries where the Eeformation has taken root, 
civil liberty has been the fruit of ecclesiastical liberty and 
of the faith in God, in Christ, and in the Holy Ghost that 
proceedeth from the Father and the Son. A liberty 
which, originally the daughter of the Gospel, has after- 
wards become the protector and defence of her parent 
against aggressions from without. In the countries that 
have adhered to the Eomish Church, the open warfare 
waged by the authorities against mental liberty has issued 



very considerable amelioration was soon perceptible in 
the spirit of the administration ; and in the towns more 
particularly, intelligence and good intention went hand in 
hand. But the mother-country of the Reformation was 
not strong enough to uphold the unity and freedom of 
the fatherland against the united forces of the most 
powerful princely house and tbeEomish hierarchy (which 
was itself a princely power in the empire) ; all that could 
be accomplished was petty and piecemeal, and it was only 
by dint of superhuman exertions that everything did not 
go to ruin. All power for action lay in the hands of the 
Protestant Princes, who were sovereign masters within 
their own dominions ; and these were, with the exception 
of the House of Brandenburg, simply intent upon the 
aggrandisement of their respective dynasties. But all of 
them willingly allowed themselves by degrees to be per- 
suaded by their servile-minded jurisconsults that they 
were not simply the protectors but also the lords over, 
and supreme bishops of the Church. The free cities had 
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for the most part falfen into the hands of close corpora- 
tions, which cherished the same lust of power. Even 
the Calvinistic Churches in Germany did not succeed in 
establishing any complete synodal constitution with a free 
government. The decline of Germany from her leading 
rank among the nations must indeed be ascribed in the 
first place to the refusal of the House of Hapsburg to 
associate itself with the Eeform of the Church ; but the 
responsibihty for it must also to no small extent rest with 
the incomplete solution which the problem of the Eefor- 
mation received in the countries where it was accepted. 
The development of religious consciousness on ecclesias- 
tical questions did not advance beyond the first rudi- 
mentary stage. The national mind carried the Church 
along with it, not the Church the mind of the nation. 

The results were very different where the sense of the 
presence of God received an application also to political 
questions. The loose bonds which held together the Hel- 
vetic Cantons were not dissolved by the breaking out of 
their religious dissensions, and at the dose of ihe contest, 
the element of Gospel hberty emerged triumphant, not- 
withstanding the incomplete constitution of the Confede- 
racy. But how much more powerful was the influence 
exercised by this element on Europe at large through 
the heroic struggle carried on by the United Provinces 
of the Netherlands against Spanish tyranny ! The con- 
test began with the defence of hberty of conscience ; 
it was continued and carried out by faith in the Gospel. 
A new nation, with a new country, rose as it were from 
the waves, which, after struggling through inward as well 
as outward conflicts, stood forth as the champion of free- 
dom of behef, long before England enjoyed that privilege. 
All the pubUc documents relating to the revolt, from its 
outset to its close, take their stand upon the defence of a 
liberty to beheve in the Gospel ; and the internal history 
of Holland up to the present day, even with all its defects 
and blots, still exhibits a hitherto unexampled develop- 
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ment of power springing from freedom ; while that free- 
dom again is based on the religious sentiment of the 
nation. 

When at last England, in consequence of her revolt 
against the twofold tyranny of James II., carried out 
with the help of the great Dutch Prince of Orange, 
received a free Constitution, with secure gmarantees, and 
honestly acknowledged the principle of religious freedom 
in her treatment of Dissenters, the world beheld the 
highest development of a free single State ; — namely^ a 
Constitutional Monarchy. And this was the fruit of the 
return of the Church to the principles of the Gospel, 
with the consequences that ensued thereupon. How 
great was the inward strength that accrued thereby to 
both the people and the State, the last forty years have 
displayed still more visibly than the hundred and thirty 
that had gone before. But the history of our own days 
shows us also that the religious belief which was the 
soul of this movement is far from being forgotten, still less 
forsaken. On the contrary, that religious sentiment has 
grown more powerful in the same proportion as the prin- 
ciple of Gospel liberty has been consistently carried out, 
and therefore applied to Ireland also. 

Constitutional Monarchy is the perfect form of a free 
individual State, because it unites in the happiest manner 
the three principles of Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Demo- 
cracy. The reconcihation of antagonistic elements thus 
effected is a triumph of Christian religious consciousness. 
To the nations of antiquity it was an unattainable object 
of aspiration. It rests partly upon a trust which has its 
roots in the fundamental relationships of life — in the 
family and the individual congregation; partly upon a 
yet higher power — that power which sanctifies all rela- 
tionships — ^which nothing but a deeply grounded personal 
faith in the presence of the Eternal can give or has ever 
given. 

The surmounting of a stiU greater antagonism is, how- 
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ever, conceivable, — namely, the union of several inde- 
pendent, but in their nature essentially homogeneous. 
States into one extensive and yet free Empire. Hitherto 
the union of freedom with great empires, such as the 
Eoman Empire was and the Eussian Empire is, has 
proved impracticable. Yet forasmuch as a great Em- 
pire of this kind has actually grown up in Europe, and 
two equally powerful, though not territorially co-extensive, 
military States occupy, together with Eussia, the major 
part of Europe, it is of most urgent importance that the 
Christian spirit should also show itself able to deal with 
this antagonism. Such an attempt has been made eighty 
years since in the British settlements, out of which the 
vast Empire of the United States has grown up. Eor the 
first time in history has the world beheld a strong organic 
federal State, resting on such simple principles respecting 
the relation of the Union to the several States, that this 
new form of polity is even capable of being applied to a 
monarchy. Just as the rural commune of the Teutons 
has taken the place of the free city of antiquity, without 
thereby assuming a hostile attitude towards the free cities ; 
and at a later period the free monarchical single State has 
gradually grown up in consequence of the Eeformation, 
and risen to the rank of one of the great powers of the 
world, so may every great single State in hke manner, 
should its circumstances and conformation naturally lead 
to such a result, take the shape of a federal State, without 
changing its form of government, or else associate itself 
with such a State. Only here, too, in virtue of the law 
which we have found to prevail universally throughout 
the whole course of history, the work must take its rise 
from some root of religious consciousness. Now this has 
been most signally the case in the formation of the United 
States. The Pilgrim Fathers wandered forth that their 
consciences might sufier no constraint, and that, as they 
declare in the ever-memorable document put forth on 
their embarkation from Holland, they might be able to 
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disseminate and foster the kingdom of God in new lands, 
and so present to God a Church that should be well- 
pleasing in His sight. Thus arose New England. Not 
long after the founding of that State, a similar refuge 
from oppression, and scene of labour wherein to plant the 
faith, was sought by William Penn, who, in our own days, 
has been most unjustly calumniated and maligned ; and 
thus was there formed in Pennsylvania a second germinal 
point from which a new Christian social life was to spring 
up. And to-day the birth of a no less important Federal 
Empire is announced to be at hand : the Enghsh Govern- 
ment has itself proposed this form of constitution for the 
British Possessions in North America. So, too, in various 
quarters of the continent at our antipodes — ^Australia — ^we 
behold States, in which, though as yet only in the first 
stage of germination, the tendency towards this formation 
is already apparent. In those States, it is not bayonets 
and brandy that have been the pioneers, as in the dis- 
graceful attack of the French on Tahiti, of which nothing 
but mischief has come as yet ; no, the pioneers have been 
missionaries and Christian families, with the Bible in their 
hands. And where has new life budded forth in ancient 
Asia save by the agency of evangelical ambassadors of 
the faith, who do not address themselves to the priesthood, 
but to the peoples of noble and once highly civilized 
races, to whom nothing but the Gospel can impart a new 
political life ? For to exchange one human lord in God's 
place for another, is what the peoples of Asia will not 
consent to do ; but they are willing enough to receive 
regeneration and liberty at the hands of the Gospel. 

Thus the progress of durable and truly legalized free- 
dom — that is to say, of self-sacrificing self-government — 
is identical with the progress of religious consciousness, 
and the progress of this consciousness is equivalent to 
that of the kingdom of God. The advance was made 
step by step from town to rural commune, from commune 
to province, from province to empire; from a simple 
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municipal, whether democratic or aristocratic, Republic 
to a free monarchical State; from the isolated to the 
federative State. And- this is a progress which has 
changed the face of the world ; and has done so, more- 
over, in more or less accordance with the spirit of the 
Gospel -announced by Christ. Beneath the influence of 
that spirit, in the first place, marriage has been hallowed, 
because declared to be not incompatible with a spiritual 
hfe, but, on the contraiy, conducive to it. The next step 
was to enfranchise all the members of the household and 
abolish the African slave trade — the last curse which 
Spain left behind her in America. What still remains of 
slavery in that land is an anomaly, the removal of which 
involves a great problem for humanity — namely, the 
creation of black and creole States in those countries 
where the Anglo-Saxon can no longer live and govern, 
because he can no longer work. Side by side with all 
these blessings freedom of conscience and of thought 
flourish in their true sense because th^y are recognized to 
be organs of the kingdom of God. 

From what has been said, it follows as a matter of 
course that with such a revolution of the religious con- 
sciousness in the cultus and constitution of the Church, 
new priests should be called of God to serve in the 
newly opened sanctuary, and new prophets awakened to 
form the personal organ of the Spirit, and thus to con- 
stitute the creative force in Humanity. For we have 
always found it hitherto, without exception, to be a law 
of development, tfiat that which takes the shape of 
Nature in the community is preceded and accompanied 
by the sustaining creative energy of some conscious Per- 
sonal Mind. What, then, are the facts with regard to 
art and poetry, to works of history and philosophy, which 
meet us in the period we are now considering ? 

Keligious consciousness in Aet has a twofold basis. 
First, in the divine, because creative, nature of art itself; 
for it is only Spirit that can create a work of art. Mei^e 
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Nature, nay, even the life-giving sunlight, can give us no 
more than a reprint ; it is a work of art alone that is a 
second creation, because it flows straight out of the Idea,* 
out of Thought itself. The second element of the religious 
consciousness in art does, indeed, reside in its subject, in 
so far as some subjects are more adapted than others to 
call forth the religious sentiment. But even here, too, the 
predominating influence is the mode in which such a sub- 
ject is artistically conceived, and the extent to which its 
execution harmonizes with human nature. It is possible 
to build cathedrals without artistic religious consciousness, 
and a common dwelling-house under such a consciousness. 
So, too, while it is possible for a popular national song to 
reveal an elevated religious consciousness, through its 
apprehension of the original source of the national life, 
it is equally possible for a hymn used in public worship 
to take a very irreligious shape, or for Church music to 
assume a secular character, nay, even to sink to the level 
of frivolous and wanton dance music. The progress of 
religious consciousness in art will therefore consist, first, 
in the more elevated character of the subjects which it 
selects, and, secondly, in the growing tendency of the 
aesthetic consciousness to extend itself over the whole 
domain of human life, under the sense that every part of 
our life is susceptible of being made religious. 

When, in the age of the Eeformation, Christendom, 
and consequently Humanity, was divided and torn asunder, 
both sides in common carried with them the goodly heri- 
tage of a creative artistic culture which had blossomed 
forth since the rise of the towns and of civil liberty, 
during the period from the middle of the twelfth to the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and in some departments 
had been carried to the highest pitch of perfection. Thus 
we have now simply to consider what sort of religious 
sentiment it is that has sought an expression for itself in 
art since that schism, therefore since the middle of the 
sixteenth century, or the date of the Council of Trent. 
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But there is a third circumstance which must also be 
taken into account. The ever-increasing communion of 
life and culture between the leading States of Europe has 
given rise also to a community of literature, and this 
literature is the mightiest organ of the Spirit and the 
special fruit of the conquests of the last three hundred 
years. Since that date, next to the national Confessions 
of Faith, with the popular education that takes its charac- 
ter from these Confessions, the most distinctive feature 
of the epoch is the degree of influence which literature 
has exerted upon art. Many of the more recent pro- 
ductions of religious art owe their original suggestion far 
less to clerical influences than even in the later Middle 
Ages. 

Lastly, too, we must not overlook that while art in 
general is an ever-abiding glory of humanity, any parti- 
cular branch of art may be, more in one age than in 
another, the natural and appointed organ of the Spirit, 
and field whereon the rehgious sentiment may display its 
activity. 

Bearing these four points in mind, we may perhaps 
thus characterize the results of a comparative survey. 

Up to the date of the Eeformation, Architecture was 
chiefly applied either to ecclesiastical edifices or else 
palaces, or in the free cities to the erection of town-halls 
and senate-houses. The artistic resources employed in 
the erection of so-called secular buildings have remained 
pretty nearly equal. As in the exclusively Eoman Ca- 
tholic countries of Spain and France, the Escurial and 
the Tuileries, the Caserta and Versailles have been con- 
structed, so in Protestant countries, or in those belonging 
to mixed persuasions, but where a Protestant literature 
predominates, we have the castles of the German princes, 
the town-halls and Houses of Parliament of the Nether- 
lands and England, the Capitol of Washington, and now 
the Palace of the Helvetic Diet at Berne. As in the 
former, the Vatican was designed for a museum, so in the 
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latter, have the various museums for art been erected in 
Germany. The public libraries of Eome and Paris are 
to be matched by those of London, Berlin, or Munich. 
The predominating idea of the buildings of this descrip- 
tion which have been erected under the influence of the 
hierarchical Church is magnificence combined with ex- 
clusiveness ; while among the nations and States not at all, 
or only shghtly, under the influence of this Church, the 
idea governing their construction has been that of render- 
ing what is public property accessible and useful to all. 
But the predominance of the idea of the general utiUty 
confessedly betokens a sense of God's presence, which is 
more or less distinct in proportion to the closeness with 
which its object is connected with the mind, and there- 
fore with mental freedom. 

Now this is the case in the highest degree with struc- 
tures designed for education, such as school-houses, uni- 
versities, &c., with those designed for the care of the sick, 
such as hospitals ; and with prisons, in so far as they are 
made industrial and reformatory institutions rather than 
schools of crime. That the most numerous, finest, and 
best-arranged buildings of this description are to be found 
among the nations of Protestant or mixed creeds, and this, 
moreover, in proportion to the absence of the hierarchical 
element, no one really acquainted with the subject will 
deny or seriously dispute. What is peculiar to them has 
arisen precisely out of this very anxiety for the general 
weal. Who would attempt to draw the faintest compa- 
rison between the penitentiaries and gaols of Germany, 
England, Holland, Switzerland, and those of Italy and 
Spain, whether in regard to art or to utility ? In Eng- 
land the decayed mariners occupy the splendid halls, 
chambers, and courtyards of what was once a royal 
palace. In Berlin, after a heavy national calamity, the 
University was established by its kingly founder in one 
of the finest royal palaces. 

Where does the new religious creed exhibit any de- 
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structive or repressive tendencies ? On the contrary, is 
there a quarter where its quickening power is not in- 
creasingly visible ? 

Does not the reverse, however, seem to many demon- 
strable in regard to ecclesiastical architecture ? The facts 
will scarcely bear out this impression. If we keep to the 
date we have adopted as the basis of comparison (namely, 
the Eeformation, the buildings prior to which we take 
as common to both parties), we have on the one side 
churches reared for the most part by the Jesuits, on the 
other, the attempt which, whether more or less successful 
for the present, is certain of the future, to erect once 
more, after the lapse of a thousand years, a church 
adapted for the use of the Christian people ; and to solve 
this problem after nearly two thousand years' inter- 
regnum in conscious harmony with human feeling for art 
and beauty. The limits of our present work do not allow 
of our enlarging further on this topic, but we would refer 
the reader who may be interested in it for fuller details 
to our work on the Christian Basilicas, and meanwhile 
entreat him to weigh the following considerations : — 

A church which is not arranged with a view to the 
convenience of the congregation who are to use it for 
their devout meditations, is in itself scarcely to be called 
a Christian edifice. Thus it must be, though not exclu- 
sively, stiU essentially, a church which can be preached 
in, — ^not a mere ecclesiastical hall destitute of pulpit or 
seats, or with only some casual and provisional arrange- 
ment for the intelligible proclaiming of the Gospel or for 
the undisturbed devotions of the congregation. 

Secondly, in its whole ground-plan, arrangement, and 
ornamentation, it must typify the exclusive worship of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. It must not be a temple 
dedicated to the Virgin, nor a basilica defaced by pro- 
jecting chapels of the saints and the insertion of side 
altars. The true, genuine, uncorrupted basilicas of the 
first five centuries belong to the new religious conscious- 
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ness. The church of the Hierarchy has but spoilt them, 
while the Jesuits have driven all poetry out of them, and 
consciously and methodically adopted everything in the 
mediaeval churches that was connected with the miscon- 
ceptions and abuses of that age into the conceptions, by 
turns prosaic and theatrical, of the structures, they have 
erected. Who can deny that there is something of this 
kind even in tljat most marvellous edifice of the last three 
centuries, the modern St. Peter's ? Only let anyone com- 
pare its extravagant ground-plan with the antique ground- 
plan of the ancient Constantinian Basilica, on whose site it 
is built ; nay, or even with Justinian's St. Sophia at Con- 
stantinople. But how completely all art rises and sinks 
together with the religious consciousness it embodies is 
most conspicuously displayed in its architectural propor- 
tions, which, with the exception of the cupola, — ^that 
exalted idea of Michael Angelo's, the towering genius of 
the period preceding the schism,— are confessedly so 
heavy that one might be tempted to call St. Peter's a 
petty architectural idea carried out on a colossal scale, — 
a dwarfish figure magnified to the dimensions of a giant. 
On the other hand, no one certainly can deny the taste- 
lessness of many of the recent Protestant churches of the 
Continent. But only let us enquire how they have come 
into existence, and we shall find that those which are the 
ughest, the least adapted to their requirements, and which 
most repel us by their intrinsic falsity and shams, are 
almost without exception the ofispring of a prince's fancy, 
or of the caprice and vanity of some favourite court 
architect. The popular taste has had no voice in their 
construction. Congregations, whenever they have had it 
in their power to think of anything beyond rearing for 
themselves a tabernacle in the wilderness, have always 
at least built with an adaptation of means to ends ; and 
that alone suffices to secure the possibility of beauty. But 
we would especially ask our reader to compare the some 
two thousand Protestant churches which have sprung up 
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as though by the touch of magic during the last thirty 
years in England, without any governmental aid or super- 
intendence, out of the heart and energies of the Christian 
people (outnumbering all that the whole Continent has 
built during the last two hundred years), and we shall see 
what fruits in this field of art also, the Evangehcal re- 
ligion has already borne, even in the climate least favour- 
able to art. And it will bear far nobler fruits than it has 
yet done, whenever the people at large shall be able to 
raise themselves out of poverty and misery, and when all 
is not done for them from above. But it is essential that 
the masses should be able once more to rejoice in their 
own existence, and be allowed to manage their own 
afiairs ; on no other conditions can a blessing be looked 
for. 

Of Music, the second art consisting in proportion, we 
need to say still less. The main fact lies patent before 
our eyes. To begin with church music in its stricter 
sense — that which is employed in public worship — since 
the congregation is in a peculiar sense the depositary of 
the reUgious consciousness in all that relates to the cultus, 
the essence of which consists in " edification ; " — that is to 
say, the building up of the true temple of God by means 
of the individual worshipping souls who are its living 
stones ; — we must lay it down as a first principle, that this 
religious consciousness, with the art to which it has given 
rise, must, more than any other consciousness, or any other 
art, rise and sink together with that congregation. When 
the Semitic was superseded by the Aryan form of the hymn, 
hymnody, in the shape of the chorale, took the place of 
psalmody. And the first instance in which it did so was 
in the Basilica of Milan, in the year 389, when the con- 
gregation shut up within it with their Bishop St. Ambrose 
refreshed themselves by singing spiritual songs. When 
afterwards the congregation retired into the background 
and no longer understood the words sung in divine service, 
all Uving hymnody ceased, and only came to life again 
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with the Reformation, which began with spiritual songs 
for the people. The^most beautiful of the ancient hymns 
were translated and their melodies adapted. Many new 
ones, some of which were yet finer than the old ones 
while breathing the same spirit, were composed in unin- 
terrupted succession, more especially in Germany, but in 
France also up to the time of the Massacre of St. Bartho- 
lomew. Next to the Bible, those simple yet sublime 
melodies have, in combination with the hymns, contributed 
more than any other single agency to nourish devotion 
and to guide the development of musical art. Both 
Handel and Sebastian Bach grew up as organists, that is 
to say, accompanists in the congregational chorales on the 
organ and directors and masters of choral music. 

The chorale is the basis of lyrical music ; and the pure 
lyrical choral song, without any instrumental accompani- 
ment, is the highest flower of the chorale. The composi- 
tions of Josquin, which were so greatly beloved by Luther, 
were afterwards elaborated and simplified by Goudimel, 
who was burnt for his leanings to Protestantism ; all whose 
music, together with the moteits of his great pupil Pales- 
trina, who was also his successor at the Sistine Chapel, 
were based upon the chorale. This style of art began to 
decline soon after Palestrina. There are only a few 
classical compositions of this kind, such as the Misereres 
of Bai and Allegri, which can be named in the same day 
with those of that Rafaelle of the higher species of music. 
In Germany there lacked the living materials for the 
highest development of this style of art — namely, choirs 
formed out of the town schools with a few masters to 
lead them. But all that could be done without these, 
flourished with great vigour, and as of yore in Athens the 
lyric songs of Pindar and his predecessors gave birth to 
that marvel of poetic art — the Greek drama — so did the 
chorale^ fertilized by the genius of Handel, with his suc- 
cessors. Bach, Mendelssohn, and others, give birth to the 
Oratorio^ which is nothing else but a veiled spiritual drama 
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couched in music. And the oratorio, though bom in 
Germany, was first produced on a scale that constituted 
it an historical event in England* 

In the church of the hierarchy, the old Ambrosian 
congregational chorale died out ; and when at the close 
of the last century an attempt to revive it was made in 
Eoman Catholic Germany, the nation did indeed receive 
from Haydn and Mozart lovely popular melodies, but no 
chorales. In the churches of the hierarchy at the present 
day, either the congregation do not sing at all, or they 
sing popular airs entirely destitute of a religious character. 
The so-called classical church music is throughout domi- 
nated by the instrumental music ; it is dramatic not lyric, 
and after the march has been for a considerable time its 
unacknowledged type, the dance has now come to be so ; 
nay, in point of fact, the most God-forsaken operatic 
music has come to be the quarry from which musical 
themes are selected for the public worship of God I 

That operatic music has not sunk to so low an ebb in 
Germany is partly owing to the independent genius of 
Mozart and Beethoven, partly to the higher tone of 
spiritual life in the whole nation, especially as displayed 
in its literature; but assuredly it is no thanks to the 
hierarchy and their church. The music of the Jesuits is 
as bad as their architecture, and, we must add, as the 
sculpture and painting in their churches. Michael Angelo 
and Eaphael, with their compeers in their own age, were 
the last great masters of the art springing from a direct 
sense of the divine presence. So early as the latter half 
of the sixteenth century we have to search long before 
we discover a picture or statue really fit to place in a 
church ; a Christ, or a Holy Virgin, an Angel or Apostle, 
whose lineaments bespeak any religious sentiment or 
awaken any such sentiment in the beholder. In statuary, 
and still more conspicuously in painting, the sway of the 
Jesuits is distinguished by the theatrical and sentimental 
character that pervades their hollow culture ; nay, by the 
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most repulsive representations, now of bodily anguish, 
now of morbid transports and ecstasies. 

When, forty years since, there arose in the great Ger- 
man masters, Overbeck, Cornelius, and Veit, a new and 
higher style of historical art, that once more began to 
direct itself towards the centre of all religious conscious- 
ness, a style which has since spread through the whole of 
Europe under diversified vestures, it was not this Jesuit 
art which historically formed their model, but the great 
masters who dated from before the division of the church. 
And how would this greatest uprising of modem painting 
have been possible but through the spiritual impulse 
given by German Protestant literature ? It is the heroes 
of Protestant literature and not the Eomish theologians 
who have kindled the sacred fire of the higher art in those 
men. It is also worthy of note, and no accidental cir- 
cumstance, that all the works of Cornelius and all the 
more considerable ones of Overbeck and Veit in this 
domain are representations of purely Biblical, as distin- 
guished from ecclesiastical subjects. And as Albert Durer 
and Lucas Cranach followed in the tracks of the old 
masters, so did the younger Protestant artists, Schnorr 
and Kaulbach, walk in the footsteps of the new German 
school along with their genial comrade Lessing, who has 
struck out a path of his own. In their hands, the historical 
root-idea has worthily and successfully expanded itself 
from the scenes described in the Bible to events in the 
general history of the world, not unfaithful to the common 
religious consciousness, but, on the contrary, seeking to 
discern its embodiment more and more in God's universe 
and in actual human afiairs, and thus to proclaim His 
presence in the vicissitudes of nations and the life of 
Humanity. 

Thus, the result of our survey of the highly remarkable 
development of art that has taken place during the last 
three hundred years, taken on a broad historical scale, 
presents us with a similar contrast to that which we 
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found in the development of ecclesiastical and political 
institutions. While among the nations belonging to the 
old hierarchical Church, the free creative national art 
finds itself, even where it is undesignedly so, in contrast 
if not in contradiction to ecclesiastical art, nay, often to the 
very spirit of Christianity itself ; — among Protestants, on 
the contrary, the development of art has welled up from 
the most hallowed depths of our nature, under the in- 
fluence of faith and aspiration ; and working from the 
centre outwards, now by thoughts, now by deeds, has 
diffused the sense of God's presence around in ever- 
widening circles. 

This is still more conspicuously manifest in the highest 
of all the arts, that of Poetry. 

During the constructive period of the Middle Ages, 
which only in Germany and England begins so early as 
the ninth century, while in Italy and elsewhere it does 
not commence until the latter half of the eleventh, we 
find two Epic poems of enduring historical importance. 
The first is the " UeUand^' or Epos of the life of our 
Saviour, put together out of the narratives related in the 
Gospels. This dates from shortly after the time of 
Charlemagne. The second is our German poem of the 
" Nibelungen Noth," dating from the end of the eleventh 
century. The two taken together, are representative at 
once of the two stocks whence sprang the Teutonic 
tribes, and of the two opposite poles of their epic reli- 
gious consciousness. The " Heliand " is of Saxon or 
Low German origin, and is our most ancient rehgious 
Epos ; the " Nibelungen Noth " beloiigs to the Frankish 
or High German stock. The precursor of the ^'^ Heliand " 
was the translation of the Bible by Ulphilas ; — the pre- 
cursor of the ^'Nibelungen'' the heathen traditions under- 
lying those Scandinavian poems whose reduction into the 
" Edda " must be fixed at about the sixth or seventh 
century, so that the Eddaic must be considered as the 
more strictly proper form of those traditions. The 
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spiritual tdnes of the former of these two poems are re- 
echoed, pregnant with inspiration and constructive energy, 
from the very dawn of the Eeformation, in the German 
^^ Kirchenlied^'' which gradually rises out of detached 
hymns into an Epos which is the most magnificent of its 
kind that the world can show. These multifarious hymns, 
all proceeding as they do from one and the same concep- 
tion of God's kingdom on this earth, and His increasingly 
manifested presence therein, have, — as we have already 
remarked in speaking of their primary author, the Church 
— gradually grouped themselves undesignedly, yet not 
accidentally, into an epic structure. The subject of this 
Epos is the history of God — of the Father in the Son and 
in the Spirit — presented, not in the form of didactic in- 
struction, nor yet in that of historical narrative, but glori- 
fying His acts by a poetical embodiment in forms of 
immortal beauty. Hence this may be said to form the 
earliest rehgious Epos of the modern epoch ; a complete 
whole in its totality, yet not finally closed ; the work of 
many hundred holy singers, extending over three cen- 
turies, but yet entirely comprehended in the unity of the 
German national heart in its search after or its actual 
vision of God. 

This Epos, the joint production of all ranks of society, 
belongs alike to dll races speaking the German tongue. 
Its language^ however, is that of Luther and his Bible, 
the dialect of Central Germany, or High German, which 
is most intelligible to the Saxon race. 

The second Epos is secular in its character, and couched 
in a dramatic form; we mean Shakespeare's Histories. 
The Cantos into which this Epos is divided take their 
colour from the personal characters and fortunes of the 
successive monarchs of England, from John Lackland to 
Henry Viil. — ^from the king who forfeits his lands and 
lionour by tamely succumbing to the yoke of Papal 
aggression, up to the king who, in concert with the noblest 
and best of his subjects, and spurred on by the national 
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aspirations and efforts, avenged and delivered his State 
and people by shaking off that yoke. If (aUke contrary 
to their titles and design) we take the single divisions as 
independent dramas, they lack that solution which Shake- 
speare, equally with the great tragic poet^ of antiquity, 
never lost sight of. But if we look at these as Cantos of 
one national Epos they are faultless, and become perfectly 
intelligible. Their solution is contained in the close of 
the Epos. But the form that Epos assumes is the dra- 
matic, which corresponded most closely to the sentiment 
of the world in that age. 

Like Homer, Shakespeare was no philosopher in the 
scientific sense of the word ; but his works, like those of 
Homer, contain a most elevated philosophy of the uni- 
verse, because they combine with the most wonderful 
knowledge of the human heart, that full and direct con- 
sciousness of the eternal laws of the world's order which 
is so rare among the moderns. 

The two next epical productions which meet us are 
again of Saxon origin and religious nature — ^Milton's 
" Paradise Lost " and Klopstock's " Messias'' Both, 
especially Milton's Epos, are true poetic creations ; and 
neither of them has been equalled, still less surpassed, by 
any modem writer ; lastly, both are replete with a pure 
religious consciousness, and an unclouded faith in the 
presence of God in man; both represent the ultimate 
destinies of moral beings as flowing from the eternal 
counsels of Eedemption, and testifying to the power of 
man's ethical freedom within the limits assigned to him 
by the moral order of the world. Both, nevertheless, 
betray the fact that the age of the Epos is over, and that 
of the religious Epos most conspicuously so, but at the 
same time show that the Epos of the world's history con- 
tained in the Bible, above all in the life of Christ, is truth 
which stands far above the range of any poetical art. 

The Eomanic nations have given birth to no religious 
Epos whatever, and what they have produced in the way 
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of secular Epos, — ^Ariosto's " Orlando Furioso^'' Tasso's 
" Gerusalemma Liberata^' and Voltaire's " Henriade^^ 
are rather to be called narrative or fictitious poems, than 
the embodiment of grand popular traditions ; thus par- 
taking more of the novel than the Epos. The French 
poem we have named really has no claims whatever to 
rank as an Epic ; while its prosaic pompousness borders 
by turns on parody or comedy. Tasso's " Gerusalemma " 
might fairly claim to be reckoned an Epos, were it not 
that such a disproportionate amount af its charming story 
is taken up with the loves of its personages and all the 
complications thence arising. 

The dominant form of the modern era, so far as that 
has yet imfolded itself, would undoubtedly seem to be 
the second or Lyrical stage of the Aryan development. 
It began, as we have seen, in the form of Sonnets and 
Canzonets 'with Dante and Petrarch ; and we have 
already noticed all that is necessary for our purpose in 
speaking of the prophets of the hierarchical Church. 
The later lyric poets of those nations have no pretensions 
to any influence upon the general history of our race, up 
to that rare and noble-minded Italian genius of the pre- 
sent century — Leopard^ the bright point of whose re- 
ligious consciousness consists in his firm hold of the moral 
free-will of man in the midst of his deadly struggle with 
the apparently hopeless destinies of his own life and of his 
nation. His faith in our power to trace through the 
course of history the moral order of the world had indeed 
become overclouded, owing to the forlorn condition of 
his native land, with her long centuries of anguish ; yet, 
perhaps, still more by the comfortless philosophy of some 
of his Italian comrades who sought to draw him down 
from his lofty Platonism to their sceptical theory of the 
world. That all the stories which have been printed and 
circulated by a Jesuit respecting the last months and 
hours of this noble-hearted young man when in Naples, 
are not mere exaggerations but pure inventions and false* 
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hoods, has been proved by Gioberti m his " Gesuita 
Modemo^^ and repeated by Gladstone in his Essay on 
Leopardi in the " Quarterly Review" And as one of 
this great poet's oldest and most intimate friends, the 
author must add his testimony to the same effect on the 
authority of personal knowledge. Peace be with thy 
memory, thou lofty genius, who, with suffering body and 
amidst the overwhelming pressure of domestic and public 
calamity, hast soared above this dark earth ! Eternal 
honour to thy name for the streams of Divine inspiration 
and love which thou hast poured out in thy lovely swan- 
songs on thy dreary pilgrimage 1 Thou hast Uved faith- 
ftd to thy " Sovereign Mistress " [Italy], and thou hast 
died faithftil to thy genius, leaving an imperishable heri- 
tage of love and regret to thy friends ! 

Among the Teutonic nations, the palm of lyrical reli- 
gious consciousness so far belongs as indisputably to the 
German heroes — Schiller and Goethe — as that of the dra- 
matic does to the unrivalled Shakespeare. But of those 
Dioscuri we must still adjudge the crown to Goethe, 
though for ^a reader whose reflections have not already 
travelled beyond the domain of the understanding, and 
who has not yet risen above the demand for rhetoric, 
Schiller's influence will be the more considerable. The 
ethical element, too, comes out in greater purity with him. 
In Goethe there is presented a sense of the Divine agency 
in human affairs which far transcends all didactic or orato- 
rical design, and is so comprehensive and at the same 
time so all-pervading that we must refer the reader for 
the illustrations of it to the author himself, and to the 
influence which he has exerted, and is increasingly 
exerting, on his own and succeeding generations. 

Similar in kind to these two, though not standing so 
high in point of art, we may name among our older 
writers, Klopstoch in his Odes^ and Herder in his Songs^ 
whether original compositions or simply re-castings of 
popular lays. Among the moderns the most conspicuous 
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names are those of Riickert, Uhland^ and GeibeL All these 
are pervaded by an unmistakable German family likeness 
in their theory of the universe, which testifies to the 
spirituality and moral elevation of that sense of the Divine 
presence which is with justice ascribed to our nation, and 
has never forsaken her either in poetry or in life, nor will 
forsake her, so long as a German heart beats here or in 
the Western hemisphere, and is free to sing out of its own 
fulness. 

That we are still living in the period where Lyric com- 
position is the true prophet of poetic art is proved by the 
rarity of successful dramatic creations, although what 
there are bear witness to the future vocation of our 
people in this sphere. We are certainly justified in as- 
serting as positively that since Shakespeare no tragedies 
have been written, combining the highest poetic inspira- 
tion and accordance with the rules of art, except by our 
own nation, as that the plays of Goethe and Schiller are 
no more to be compared with those of Shakespeare than 
with those of j3Eschylus and Sophocles. 

In " FausV we possess a tragedy, the outline of whose 
plot reveals a most exalted sense of the Divine agency in 
directing human destinies ; but as we have already re- 
marked in speaking of the antique Drama, the execution 
is for the most part sketchy, and no better calculated for 
the stage than the Oratorio of the Messiah is for the 
Opera-house, although both might perhaps be susceptible 
of effective dramatic representation. But the solution of 
" Fmist " is fantastic, though not destitute of grand and 
genuinely tragic points. These latter are all that should 
be admitted into any representation of the Second Part, 
while even in the First Part, only that which bears 
directly upon the tragic unfolding of the human soul in 
Faust ought to be retained. As regards the plan alone, 
there is nothing even in Shakespeare comparable to this 
immortal poem, and nothing in the whole range of antique 
tragedy, except the Prometheus of uEschylus. 
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Nor can it be disputed that we also find in Goethe's 
^^Egmonf and " Gotz von Berlichingen'' a correct appre- 
hension of the religious demands of tragedy in reference 
to moral guilt, with the compHcations it brings about and 
their issues. But yet it is in §uch a manner that, as is 
the case with all imperfect works of art, we must ever 
keep in mind not only what is actually represented before 
us, but also that which we may or must imagine to take 
place in addition. Egmont's death is rendered endurable, 
not only by the fatal rashness that has brought his doom 
upon him, but also by the image of the national freedom 
sealed by his blood, that hovers behind the scaffold in 
the bright vision and in actual history. In " Gotz von 
Berlichingen^'' we have the violence and lawlessness of 
the Middle Ages once more resuscitated for us under 
their noblest aspect, in order to vanish for ever, before 
the nobler future that is dawning upon the fatherland 
and mankind at large. 

Of Schiller's works, " Wilhelm Tell " is an irreproach- 
able, grand, and elevating drama, conceived rather in the 
epic than dramatic style ; the " Maid of Orleans,'' on the 
other hand, is a genuine tragedy, in which the womanly 
nature and human love are raised on a far higher pedestal 
than even in the ^'Antigone.'' But the remaining tra- 
gedies of this master are less happy in their choice of 
subject, outUne, or execution, notwithstanding the perhaps 
only too vivid consciousness possessed by this philosophic 
poet of the nature of tragic destiny. 

But notwithstanding all these drawbacks, in any general 
survey of man's history, we cannot fail to discern in all 
these works the visible progress in his religious appre- 
hension, or the consequently higher level from which our 
poetry starts. It is in the works of Shakespeare that we 
meet for the first time a real individuality of personal 
character exhibited in all the relations of life. The 
attempt, which in the hands of Euripides was a failure 
and instrument of corruption, is now presented to us in 
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its healthy divine form. The mask has fallen from the 
face of the hero as well as the actor. The sphere of 
religious apprehension is expanded in every direction, 
while at the same time the tragic element is not rendered 
less deep, but the reverse ; the seriousness of Kfe is not 
varnished over, but laid bare in all its intensity to the 
utmost limit allowable in tragedy. The modem Tragic 
Muse descends into our very hearts, penetrates the soul 
of our soul, and it is no longer amorous passion, but love, 
the heavenly child of God, that is now the central, 
although in the highest productions not the sole main- 
spring. 

The Church of the hierarchy can produce no name 
worthy to rank beside these but that of Calderon^ the 
canon of Seville, and the favourite author of the older 
romantic school. Now, though we most willingly ac- 
knowledge the poetic genius of this highly-gifted man, we 
are forced to deny him the possession of any healthy 
tragic religious sentiment. He knows nothing higher 
than the pains of martyrdom, nothing more inward than 
symbol. For him the marvels of legend supersede the 
miracles of reality. 

Lastly, as regards French tragedy, we certainly cannot 
refuse to it the praise of great art in the construction and 
perfect rhetorical finish, nor, in most cases, of a highly 
noble tone of sentiment; but if we except the magni- 
ficent " Athalie " of Eacine, we cannot, in any account of 
the historical manifestation of the rehgious consciousness 
through the drama, assign to the productions of this school 
(now, moreover, to be numbered with the things of the 
past), a place beside the grand creations of which we 
have been speaking. But we must rank side by side 
with Eacine^s '^Athalie'' the heroic operas of Gluck, 
especially his ^'Alcestis" and " Iphigenia in Tauris" the 
best part of which, however — namely, the music — is the 
fruit of German genius. 
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If we now turn to the modern writers of History, and 
attempt to determine in a few words the place which 
religious consciousness occupies in their ranks — so far 
as they exhibit any progress in those apprehensions, 
the historical development of which we wish to render 
visible — ^we must beforehand, notwithstanding the many 
proud assertions recently uttered respecting the supe- 
riority of the moderns in this field, decline to institute 
any comparison between them and the Greek and Eoman 
historians, especially the two heroes of Greek historical 
literature. Our task is an infinitely higher one than 
theirs ; but it may probably appear that we have much 
yet to learn in order to its worthy performance, even in 
the lower spheres, and nearly everything in the highest. 

As regards a truthful and conscientious portraiture of 
contemporary times, or the recent past, we are un- 
doubtedly able to point to proofs of that sense of religion 
which is manifested in the fact of arduous and thoughtful 
research, with a befitting presentation of its results. 
This excellence, which was first attained by the Hellenic 
Aryans and afterwards by some among the Eomans, has 
not been lost by the Christian Aryans. But even this 
is, with few exceptions, directly the offspring of the 
Eeformation, or at least of the more lofty flight which 
that mighty impulse has imparted to the European in- 
tellect. Machiavelli before, and Guicciardini, Nardil and 
Sarpi since that great schism, are immortal heroes in the 
history of the religious consciousness; but one really 
cannot assert of them with truth that they stand on the 
side of the hierarchical Church. On the contrary, the 
first and third of those noble sons of the two greatest 
republics of Italy take up an attitude of direct hostility 
to that Church. Nay, the political despondency of Ma- 
chiavelh, like the poetical despair of Leopardi, springs 
from the conviction of the irretrievable entanglement of 
the destinies of mankind wrought by the sins of the 
dominant clergy. Now, these writers have not been sur- 
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passed in later times by any other nation or any prophet 
of its history. The simplicity and calmness of their nar- 
ration equal the impartiality of their investigations and 
their verdicts, while they have a masterly command over 
their materials, and write with the conciseness yet vivid- 
ness of the Ancients. 

Perhaps the writer who approaches nearest to them in 
the character and in the perfection of the historical style 
is the one who is also nearest to them in age — Peter Hooft 
— the great historian of the superhuman struggles and 
glorious deliverance of his fatherland. This writer, who 
is also the author of the best translation of Tacitus^ 
has given an admirable account of the War of Indepen- 
dence waged by the Netherlands, up to the recall of the 
profligate Leicester, which he witnessed, and in which he 
took an honest and courageous part as a statesman. 
From the seventeenth century onwards, we have a con- 
tinuous succession of great English and French historians. 
The former are all Protestants, the latter mostly Eoman 
Catholics, but none of the latter wrote under the influence 
of the Papal Church, or were indebted to it for their 
culture. It was only towards the close of the last cen- 
tury, that German historical research began to rise to a 
similar literary level, in the hands of Moser^ Spitller^ and 
Johannes Muller. Schiller's two historical works may be 
cited as the first example of an artistic and dramatic 
arrangement of historical materials, combined with a 
lively style, aud animated by popular sympathies. Their 
masterly delineation and exalted views of the world will 
secure a place to those works for ever in the national 
literature. 

On the other hand, from very early times, the direct 
rehgious consciousness of the Germans took a loftier 
flight in their investigation into and reflection upon the 
monuments of Christian Church History. In the great 
work of the Magdeburg Centuriatores, written soon after 
the commencement of the Eeformation, a light was for 
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the first time thrown upon the wilderness of mediseval 
legends, misconceptions, and falsifications, which Lau- 
rentius Valla had in the preceding century begun to 
investigate. In addition to the love of truth that cha- 
racterizes the authors just named, VaUa also displays a 
noble-minded breadth of intellect and sympathy with the 
more elevated phenomena of history. But we find all 
these excellences united to a degree not as yet surpassed 
up to our own day, in the ecclesiastical history written in 
Latin, by the elder Basnage^ who had sought and found 
an asylum in the free country of Holland. His History 
of the Ancient Church up to the time of Gregory the 
Great not only unites the greatest research with the most 
extensive learning, but deserves to be called a classical 
work, for its delineation of and critical insight into the 
tangled web of Christian afiairs and events. That which 
was still lacking, namely, an account of the internal 
course of development in Christianity, has been under- 
taken and carried out up to the fifteenth century, with 
the most profound religious apprehension, by Neander^ 
one of the most pious and learned men of our own times. 
The history of the Christian, contradistinguished from the 
mere ecclesiastical, development may be said to begin, 
properly speaking, with his work. Fleury is not to be 
compared with either of these two writers. 

Nor should we overlook the erudite disquisitions that 
have been written on the history of the Old Testament 
from Herder up to Ewald : historico-philosophic treatises 
which • contrast equally with the mocking scepticism of 
Bayle and the sophistical special pleading by which 
Bossuet has earned for himself so high a renown on this 
field among French writers. The religious consciousness 
revealed by that course of development shines out much, 
more clearly from the historical truth than from legends 
and theological formulas. It will be sufficient to refer 
our readers to the works of Creuzer and Welcker^ Schlosser 
and Niebuhr^ to show how true a sense of God's agency 
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in human afiairs has been manifested among the priests 
of learning, especially those of Germany. This reveals 
itself not only in their conscientious investigation of our 
historical records concerning the faiths of the ancient 
heathen world, but also in their attempts to trace the foot- 
prints of God's Spirit in those faiths. Differing from each 
other as these authors do in their subject-matter, methods, 
and views, they and their disciples agree in the earnestness 
of their moral and religious sentiment. 

It now only remains for us to say a few words on the 
progress which has been made in the systematic connec- 
tion of scientific research with philosophic thought in the 
presentment of universal history. But we may compress 
what remarks we have to offer within the briefer com- 
pass, as we shall have to treat of this subject more at 
length in our " Organon Reale.'' 

The attempt to take a survey from the pinnacle of uni- 
versal history of the vicissitudes of man's earthly des- 
tinies, and discern the moral order of the world revealed 
therein, began already with the prime movers of the 
Eeformation. That work was in itself, both directly 
and indirectly, positively and negatively, a mighty stir- 
ring of the religious consciousness in man. Each of the 
propositions which we have placed at the head of this 
chapter expresses this in its own particular mode. 

The presence of God within man came to be strenu- 
ously insisted on, and moreover discerned first in the 
rebukes of conscience, but no less also in the efficacy 
ascribed to faith in God's redeeming power ; — faith, there- 
fore, in the moral order of the world taken in its highest, 
that is to say, most spiritual aspect. In the next place, 
the prison walls of observances and conventional tradi- 
tions were thrown down, which had gradually transformed 
the history of the world and the history of God in it 
into a legend, and darkened or destroyed the belief in 
historical truth by the undue prominence assigned to the 
miraculous element. Lastly, the Bible was restored to 
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the people, and therewith a clue given to the understand- 
ing of that order as God's purpose of redemption. And 
thus the wall of partition that had separated the study of 
Scripture from the study of the great bygone world of 
antiquity fell away of itself, however much the theology 
of the day might strive to keep up the distinction between 
sacred and profane history, theological and secular philo- 
sophy, as specifically diflferent things. We have already 
seen how wide a sweep was taken by this new movement 
over all the relations of the public and all the depart- 
ments of the intellectual Ufe of society at large. Not the 
least important effect of the reformation of religion was 
that which it exerted on what we may call the literature 
of contemplation ; and which, taken in its purest sense, is 
often called philosophy. In attempting to mark the prin- 
cipal phases assumed by this literature, we shall confine 
ourselves to that which concerns itself with the contem- 
plation of Mind in contradistinction to Nature ; taking up 
first the facts belonging to the strictly theological domain, 
and then those relating to philosophy in general, distin- 
guishing the realistic fi:om the ideahstic tendencies. The 
former class of facts will include the writings and utter- 
ances which base themselves upon faith, therefore predo- 
minantly upon the Bible ; the second, the realistic and 
idealistic philosophers of the world's history. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 

THE PKOPHETS OP THEOLOGt ^ THE REFORMED CHURCH> 

The presence of God throughout the humaa world, not 
alone in the breast and conscience of the individual man^ 
but also in a wise and merciful yet retributive guidance 
of human destinies, is with Luther a fiindamejatal article 
of faith, the object of his innermost conviction. Two 
elements are united in Luther ; he is at once a theologian 
resting his faith upon the Bible, and at the same time a 
German patriot, sharing to the intensest degree in the 
weal and woe of his nation, and hence in that of the 
entire human family, needing redemption and destined to 
obtain that redemption. Now, inasmuch as Luther refers 
everything back to God and His eternal counsel of re- 
demption, confesses that this redemption is in the Son of 
God our Saviour, and fiiinly believes that it is to be made 
effectual to the human race through the Spirit of the 
Father and the Son working in the Church, we find in 
him all those three factors present, from whose mutual 
harmonious inter-action the Divine drama of the world's 
history has sprung, and from which a Divine life is poured 
down upon the earth in ever new and fresh streams. 

In scaling these heights of contemplation, Luther was 
protected from the danger of losing himself, like Tauler 
and the author of the ^^Theologia Germanica^' in the con- 
templative reveries of mysticism, by the strong and 
healthy sense of reahty which he always possessed. At 
the same time, these spiritual guides of his preserved him 
from falling into the abysses opened out by the doctrines 
of election and reprobation when he dived into the depths 
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of the eternal decrees of God. Strongly, nay passion- 
ately, Augustinian and Anti-Pelagian as were his views, 
yet those two elements, that lay at the very root of his 
being, kept him from losing his way amidst the inferences 
that, to say the least of it, lay very close beside his 
Augustinian theories, and thus following Calvin into the 
bottomless gulf of assumptions, which, quite contrary to 
the intention of their author, fling the soul into a. sullen 
despair or a deceptive self-security. In illustration of 
what we have said, we will present a few out of the many 
scattered utterances of the great Eeformer, premising 
that his chief claim to a pre-eminent place in the history 
of religious consciousness consists quite as much in the 
great practical work that he undertook in faith, as in the 
inner spirit of his theories of the world or his general 
religious behefs. 

The Poem and Drama of the tHvine Order of the Worlds 

" Joseph enacted a mighty cunning play with his brethren, 
for with a very friendly mien he brings them into despair, 
death and hell; then, when all is lost and they are thoroughly 
affrighted, he introduces the reconciliation into the play (as is 
wont to be done in the comedies too), dispels all the dangers, 
makes all things straight again. • . . From this we should mark 
that not only may we discover therein a similitude of the divine 
government, and see how Grod is wont to lead his saints ; but 
also how it may minister to our consolation : That is to say, 
that when things are so utterly evil and corrupt that we see no 
hope left of remedy or help ; then are we to know that now we 
bave come to the crisis of the plot, that there will soon be a 
change, and things will be brought to a joyful issue. For it is 
with the divine poem as St. Paul wittily says in Eph. ii. v. 10 : 
*For we are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which Grod hath before ordained that we should 
walk in them.' He is the poet, we are the verses and cantos 
that He composes. Wherefore may we not doubt, that our 
works and all our doings are acceptable in the sight of God for 
the sake of the singular power and grace of faith." 

* See ^^Audegung der Gmem^^ Kap. xliv. v. 17. Walch ii. 2411. 
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Oo(JC8 Presence in the Creation and in Man* 

** Grod is not confined to any place, nor is He excluded from 
any. He is in all places^ nay even in the meanest creatures, 
such as a leaf or a blade of grass, and yet He is nowhere. 
Nowhere ? Understand me, nowhere palpably or within limits. 
But He is in all places, for He creates, moves and upholds all 
things. But how is He in all creatures ? In His own essence ? 
Or in virtue of His almighty power? He is on both wise in 
every creature; for, as we have said, He creates, moves, and 
upholds all things. The others, the creatures, act according to 
their properties, but Grod in His own presence and essence. . . . 
If God was in the womb of the virgin, in presence and essence, 
then so is He also in every creature, for the two are spoken of 
after the same fashion. Then said one of those present : Then 
is He in the devil ? Yea, said Dr. Luther, in hell too, in His 
essence, as St. Paul testifies, 2 Thess. i. 9: *Who shall be 
punished with everlasting destruction from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of His power;' and Ps. cxxxix. v. 8 : 
* If I make my bed in hell, behold, thou art there.' " ^ 

The Mysteries of the Moral Order of the World. 

*' If one ask thee : Why does Grod decree that men's hearts 
should be hardened and they should fall into eternal perdition ? 
Then ask thou: Why has not Grod spared His own Son, but 
given Him up for us all to the most shameful death upon the 
cross, which surely is a more certain sign of love towards us 
poor miserable men, than of wrath and hatred against us. ... . 
Wherefore we ought to discern, to lay to heart, and ever to 
remember that the goodness and mercy of the Father towards 
this wicked, godless world is immeasureably great. . . . Where- 
fore we ought not to fix our thoughts so continually on the fact 
how dreadfully human nature has been corrupted and blinded 
by Adam's fall. . . . but rather on this, that the loving Grod has 
willed that all should take place as it has done. Wherefore be 
thou content with His good pleasure.* It is our Lord Grod's 
use and wont to let His power and might be made perfect and 
strong in and through weakness. . . . He did not create man 
the first or early in creation, but He made the earth beforehand. 

1 " Tischreden," ed. Gerlach, xxiv. S. 47 fg. 
« Ibid. S. 48. 
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Even so doth He at first deposit and conceal within the earth 
the shoot that is not intended to be a tree just yet." ^ 

" One asked Dr. Martin whether the word * harden ' is to be 
understood literally, just as it stands, or after a figurative and 
metaphorical fashion ? Then he answered and said : We must 
understand it literally but not actually, for God works and does 
nothing evil, but through His almighty power He works all 
things in all, and as He finds a man, so does He work in him. 
Thus with Pharaoh, who was evil of nature, it was not God's 
fault but his own that he always continued to be evil and to 
work evil. But he was hardened in this sense, that God did not 
hinder his impious undertaking by His Spirit and grace, but let 
him go on and take his own way. But why God did not hinder 
or prevent him, it is not meet for us to ask, for that little word 
* why ? ' has led many souls away to their perdition. It is too 
high for us to explore." ^ 

" When God is minded to punish or utterly destroy a kingdom, 
land or nation. He begins by taking away pious. God-fearing 
teachers and preachers. In the same way He takes away wise 
God-fearing rulers and counsellors, understanding and experi- 
enced warriors, and other honourable people. See Is. iii. 2. 
Then do the multitude grow secure and light of heart; they 
follow their own fancies, they no longer crave after pure godly 
doctrine, nay, they despise it and fall into blindness; they 
regard neither punishment, discipline, nor honour, but practise 
all manner of sin and vice, and this brings about a lawless, pro- 
fligate, devilish state of things (as we now, alas ! see and experi- 
ence), that cannot long endure. Wherefore I fear lest the axe 
be already laid to the root of the tree, to the end that it may 
shortly be hewn down. May our gracious God remove it in 
His mercy, that we may not live to see and witness such a 
calamity." ' 

Amaranth and Christianity. 

" The Amaranth grows in the month of August, and is rather 
a stalk than a flower, sufi^ers itself to be easily plucked, and 
grows quickly and luxuriantly again. And then, when all the 
flowers are over, if this stalk be sprinkled with water and made 
damp, it turns green and beautiful again, so that we can weave 
chaplets thereof in the winter time. Hence is it named amar- 
anth, because it neither fades nor withers. I know no better 

1 " Tischreden," S. 67. » Ibid. S. 68. » Ibid. S. 66. 
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similitude for the Church than this amaranth, the flower which 
we call * Thousand-Beauties.' For although the Church washes 
her robes in the blood of the Lamb, as it is written in the first 
book of Moses and in the Revelation of St. John, and is coloured 
with red, yet is she more beautiful than any Estate or Assembly 
on earth. And she alone loves the Son of God, forasmuch as 
she is his loving bride, in whom alone He taketh pleasure and 
joy, on whom alone hangs His heart, while He rejects and feels 
nought but displeasure and loathing towards those who despise 
or corrupt the gospel. Moreover, the Church readily suffers 
itself to be broken off and plucked, i. e. she is gladly submissive 
and obedient to God under the cross ; is patient, and grows again 
speedily and flourishes; that is to say, she draws great profit 
therefrom, inasmuch as she learns thereby to know God pro- 
perly, to call upon Him, to confess true doctrine openly, and 
brings forth many lovely, noble virtues. Lastly, her substance 
and stock remains whole and cannot be uprooted, however man 
may rage and storm against certain of her branches, and tear 
them off. For just as amaranth or * thousand-beauties ' neither 
fades nor withers, so can man never succeed in extirpating and 
destroying the Church. What can be more marvellous than the 
amaranth ? When it is sprinkled with water, and laid therein, 
it becomes fresh and green again just as though it arose from 
the dead. Thus we ought to harbour no doubt that the Church 
will come forth to life again, when she is awakened by God out 
of the grave, and live eternally to laud, praise, and glorify the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, and His Son, our Saviour and 
Redeemer, together with the Holy Ghost. For albeit other 
empires, kingdoms, principalities, and dominions have their 
vicissitudes, and soon like the flowers fade away and fall ; yet 
this kingdom which is rooted so deep and rises so high, cannot 
be uprooted or overthrown by any might or violence, but en- 
dures eternally." * 

We must now turn to Calvin. That the creation is 
the glory of God, and the redemption of man from sin is 
the eternal decree of God ; these are the two root-ideas 
of the great French Eeformer, from which is to be de- 
duced, and by which we are to interpret, his whole con- 
sciousness respecting the Divine dealings. A few words 

1 *' Tischreden," S. 153. 
r2 
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taken from his immortal work, " The Cliristian Insti- 
tutes^'' may serve to illustrate our thought. In the second 
chapter of the First Book, in giving the reasons for be- 
lieving in God as our Creator and Eedeemer, he com- 
mences his argument thus :_ 

" Although our mind cannot perceive God without wor- 
shipping Him in some sort, yet it will not be enough to 
acknowledge Him as the sole object that ought to be adored 
and invoked of all, unless we are at the same time persuaded 
that He is the Source of all Grood, so that we seek for no good 
otherwise than in Him. My meaning is this, that we ought to 
adore Him, not only hecause He sustains this universe which 
He has created by His infinite power, governs it by His wisdom, 
preserves it by His goodness, while He more especially watches 
over the human race with righteousness and judgment, sustains 
it with mercy, protects it with His mighty defence, but because 
outside of Him no drop either of wisdom and light, or of 
righteousness or power, or integrity, uprightness and truth will 
be found that has not flowed out from Him and of which He is 
not the source ; so that we may learn to expect and to pray for 
all things from Him, and to receive them with thankfulness as 
coming from Him. For this sense of the goodness of God is 
for us the true teacher of that piety from which religion takes 
its birth. Now what I call piety is a love united with reve- 
rence, produced in us by the recognition of His benefits. For 
from such recognition of God as the sole Good, follows the 
voluntary surrender of our whole soul. ... It is all the more 
important to keep fast hold of this, because all without distinc- 
tion adore God, but very few pay Him this inward reverence ; 
for everywhere there is a great parade of outward observances, 
but the integrity of the heart is very rare." 

This was written at Basle in 1536, in a work which is 
dedicated to Francis I. " The most Cliristian King and 
his own Prince."" 

-In the propositions just quoted lies the deepest ground 
of the intuitiveness of our religious consciousness as a 
sense of the presence of God in the creation and ia 
humanity ; namely, the recognition and acknowledgment 
of God as the highest Good, and the Eternal Love ; and 
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at the same time also the faith that these truths reveal 
and attest themselves not only in the creation, but also 
more especially in humanity. For what else could be the 
meaning of the language held by Calvin respecting that 
decree of God and the right mode of understanding it ? 

It is from this starting-point that Calvin arrives at his 
ideal of the kingdom of God, or the realization of the 
gracious will and eternal decree of God. This second 
thought he unfolds in his third Book. After explaining 
the Lord's Prayer as two tables, each containing twice 
three petitions, and teaching that in both we beg for 
that which it is God's will to do, he shows the concord 
of the two, and then proceeds to expound the first table, 
treating of the second petition — " Thy kingdom come " — 
in the following terms : — 

" After it has thus been bidden to us to entreat Grod that He 
will put down and at last wholly destroy whatever dishonours 
and pollutes His holy name, this petition is here added, which 
says the same thing in other words. God's kingdom is there 
where men deny themselves and despise the world and a worldly 
life, cleaving only to God's righteousness, that they may strive 
to attain to a heavenly conversation. Hence no one can rightly 
put up this prayer who does not begin with himself, and make 
it his endeavour that he may be purged from all the stains 
which hinder the tranquil growth of the kingdom of God within 
him, and mar its purity. Now, since the Word of God is like a 
royal sceptre, we are by these words commanded to supplicate 
that God through His Holy Spirit will incline all hearts and 
minds to a willing obedience. The second object of the prayer 
is, that God will humble the wicked, restrain their crimes, and 
break their pride. Daily should we pray that God will gather 
to Himself Churches out of the ends of the earth, that He will 
go on to plant and multiply them ; that He will enrich them 
with His gifts, that He will establish lawful order in theih, 
but that He will on the contrary cast down the enemies of true 
piety, bring their counsels to nought, and confound their devices. 
From this it is abundantly clear that it is not in vain we are 
bidden to strive after a daily progress; for it never stands so 
with human doings that they need no further purification and 
sanctification to shine forth in perfect glory. The fulness of 
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this glory is reserved for the coming again of our Lord. Then, 
as St. Paul says, will * God be all in all.' " * 

Thus it is God's will that the reign of goodness should 
ever increase ; but the growth of this kingdom depends 
on the honest strivings of those who are truly pious, to 
make progress themselves on personal piety, and on the 
behef that God will destroy evil, till at last all things 
shall be in harmony with the Divine will. 

This passage alone suffices to supply us with two re- 
flections bearing on our purpose. First, that the French 
Reformation too, — a spiritual movement which, having ex- 
tended from Geneva to Holland and England, has proved 
itself the most fruitful of all those movements, and become 
the parent of poUtical liberty over all the earth, — ^was 
originally founded on the behef in the actual agency of 
God in human afiairs. For it seeks the unity and progress 
of the human development in the eternal counsels of God, 
as a counsel of eternal goodness. Secondly, that Calvin 
recognized redemption to be the inmost kernel of the 
decree of God, and made it and its realization dependent 
on free-will, — the voluntary oflering up of Self. 

Thus, if in Calvin's doctrine of Election we find some 
conditional expressions of St. Paul relating to the history 
of the Jewish kingdom of God pursued into their 
extremest logical consequences in such a manner as to 
make the reprobation of individuals form a part of the 
Divine decree, we can but say that in this instance 
Calvin, like Augustine, has made shipwreck in the attempt 
to connect his exegesis with his speculative philosophy ; 
and that Calvin, more especially, has in so doing been 
unfaithful to his highest inspirations. It is as perfectly 
possible to assert this without thereby admitting one's 
self to be a Pelagian or semi-Pelagian as it is to de- 
nominate the so-called Athanasian Creed a declaration of 
intellectual bankruptcy, without being on that account in 
any sense an Arian. Pelagius and Arius ignored alto- 

> " Christian Institutes," yoI. iii. p. 20, J 42. 
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gether those facts which occasioned perplexity to Augus- 
tine and Athanasius. Further, it is possible, though not 
without incurring the certain risk of being termed an 
unbeliever by fanatics, and an unphilosophical mind by 
theologians, to maintain and express the view we have 
done without being compelled to admit that on this point 
the teachings of Paul need to be corrected by those of 
Christ (though indeed that they should be so corrected was 
always the Apostle's own wish and intention.) For we 
deny that St. Paul's language justifies those unconditional 
inferences, if it be taken in connexion with its context, 
which is indeed an essential requisite in all exposition. 
Were it otherwise, we should be forced to declare plainly 
that, judging his doctrine fi:om the standing-point of uni- 
versal history, j3Eschylus and Sophocles, with the Greeks 
who believed in their teachings, possessed a far higher ap- 
prehension of God's ways than the Apostle of Jesus Christ. 
Not one of their heroes perishes without having incurred 
his doom by his own moral guilt. But a decree of 
reprobation passed from all eternity is really, notwith- 
standing all ingenious devices and distinctions to disguise 
it, not essentially different fi:om that blind Fate which 
hurls men down to inevitable ruin. In other words, it 
does not differ essentially from that doctrine which it was 
the highest glory of the Hellenic tragic poets to have 
risen above. But what says the Scripture ? That God 
chose Moses, and that He blinded and hardened Pharaoh's 
heart, in order that, he might plunge himself into perdi- 
tion,^ just as He chose Jacob and not Esau. Now does not 
this very comparison show us that we must understand the 
assertion respecting Pharaoh in the same sense as the other 
instances brought forward? Was not Pharaoh's heart 
hardened precisely in the same way that the poet repre- 
sents Creon's to have been, when he refuses to be moved 
by the counsel of the nation, the warning of Tiresias, or 
the heroic declaration of Antigone ? Why should we not 

* Cf. Rom. ix. with Exod. vii., viii., and ix. 
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understand God's decree of reprobation as the persistence 
of the sinner in the resolve he has once uttered ? An 
objector might indeed urge : " Perhaps Creon and Pha- 
raoh might have come to a better mind upon reflection, 
if God had left them time to do so." Nevertheless, their 
condemnation is just, for the crime has been already com- 
mitted which called down that judgment. It was an 
unlooked-for act of mercy on God's part that the temper 
of mind which issued in that crime had not already re- 
ceived its meet reward. God has elected Moses for the 
same reason that He elected Jacob — ^because they did not 
choke the divine seed implanted in their souls by self- 
seeking, but cherished it as a divine pledge, and lived a 
life of faith in the Spirit. 

But we do not hesitate to say that Christ has expressed 
that thought much more clearly and nobly and ir- 
respectively of all controversy with the Jewish cavillers, 
than His Apostle has done. We feel ourselves lifted into 
a higher region when we read His words to Nicodemus 
in the third chapter of St. John, or that discourse in the 
sixth chapter, where, under the image of eating His body. 
He enforces the doctrine of the new birth and the assimi- 
lation of the eternal divine will, which is a renunciation 
of the selfish free-will, and by that very fact constitutes 
the true freedom. These passages were the asylum in 
which Luther, by the help of Tauler and the " Theologia 
Germanica^' took refuge from the extreme consequences 
of a doctrine which he, no less than Calvin, accepted. 
Thus we certainly agree with Schleiermacher when, in 
his acute Essay on the doctrine of Election,^ he attributes 
that doctrine to Luther also, and says, in conclusion : " If 
God have not foreseen all things, then He cannot have 
foreseen anything." 

But we do not find in that Essay (judging it by the 
standards of the United Evangelical Prussian Church, 
which is the ground Schleiermacher professed to take 

1 Werke, ed. 1819. '' Theohgie;' A. ii. s. 393-484. 
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up) an adequate recognition of that other line of thought 
which in Luther's mind ran parallel to his doctrine of 
election. Nay, we are fain to confess that we also fail 
to find there an adequate recognition of the unambiguous 
verdict pronounced by the conscience of mankind. None 
of the more important Eeformed Churches have adopted 
Calvin's doctrine of eternal reprobation into their Con- 
fessions of Faith as an essential part of the doctrine of 
election ; while the German Churches, together with their 
most eminent representative thinkers, have most distinctly 
repudiated it. The bugbear of Pelagianism may be held 
up like a Gorgon's head to shield us from the rationahstic 
self-righteousness preached by the Jesuits ; but we ought 
to refrain from employing any such unworthy stratagem 
in a grave philosophic discussion carried on under a sense 
of responsibility to God and the cause of Christianity, 
and with a due appreciation of the present condition of 
exegesis and religious philosophy. 

After the death of Luther and Calvin, the Protestant 
world, and more especially the Lutheran portion of it, 
fell under the sway of scholastic dogmatists, who, even 
after the lessons taught by the experience of two hun- 
dred years, failed to perceive that Lutheranism was a 
system which had torn Germany to pieces, and which, 
under their hands, had become a lifeless petrifaction in a 
portion of the unhappy fatherland of the Eeformation, 
while in Scandinavia, the ecclesiastical domination of the 
princes and the degenerate state of the laity had led to 
similar results. It had escaped these theologians that all 
the Christian life which was yet giving any public tokens 
of its existence was to be found within the pale of the 
Calvinistic communion or in the little Lutheran body of 
the Moravians, who had accomplished a peaceful union 
with the Calvinistic or Eeformed Church.^ Meanwhile 

* In Germany the Cliurcbea of the Calvinistic Communion are termed 
" Reformed," in contradistinction to the Lutheran Churches ; but as this title 
would give rise to misconception in England, where we apply the term 
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these ultra-Lutheran " watchmen of Zion " kept a most 
jealous eye upon all the deeper thinkers and more spi- 
ritually-minded Christians, who, like Johann Christian 
Arndt (1580), and, in later times, Spener and Johann 
Gottfried Arnold, endeavoured, despite all the arts of 
persecution and calumny, to infuse the divine breath of 
spiritual religion into this formalistic Lutheranism with its 
intolerable clerical tyranny, and to revivify the formulas 
of scholastic theology with the spirit of the Gospel. -In 
the midst of this dreadful period (which has not as yet 
received its due meed of reprobation) falls the tragedy 
of one of the deepest minds in the world's history, and 
one of the most pious hearts in Christendom. Jacob 
BoHME, the shoemaker of Gorlitz (born in 1575, died 
1624), was a mystic, but at the same time a prophet 
for his own and future times, of the Divine Spirit in 
Humanity. In these qualities, singly and combined, the 
theosophist of Gorlitz far outshines all the other mystics 
before and after him. In his conceptions of the world's 
order, he is far in advance of the spiritual mystics of the 
fourteenth century — ^Eccard, Tauler and their school — ^for 
he, unhke them, had witnessed the formation of churches 
which based themselves upon the inward disposition of 
the heart, and upon faith in the one sole Eedeemer. It 
was only during the last five years of his life (1619- 
1624), that his writings flowed from his pen (his " Aurora " 
only had been composed somewhat earlier), but for many 
years, the worthy shoemaker, who stood in high esteem 
among his fellow-citizens, had been endeavouring to dis- 
cern the interpretation of the flashes of inspiration that 
came to him respecting God and the universe, through the 
study of the Bible and of certain authors, one of whom 
unfortunately was Theophrastus Paracelsus, regarded in 
that age as a high authority. Still Holy Scripture 

'^ Reformed " indiscriminately to all Protestant Communions, I always 
translate tlie German ^^ Beformirte Gemeinden^* by the term '' Calvinistic 
Churches."— Tb. 
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was all in all to Bohme, while the Person and work of 
Christ constituted its central point, and the Spirit of Christ 
was its interpreter. Thus the date of his writings coin- 
cides with the first years of that desolating Thirty Years' 
War against the Gospel which had just burst upon his 
then flourishing native land, while at the same date the 
spirit of the narrowest and most relentless Lutheran 
bigotry had incarnated itself in the person of the chief 
pastor of his city, Gregorovius Kichter, who, with his asso- 
ciates, condemned the humble Christian artisan to banish- 
ment. For all these rulers in Zion had, in the exercise of 
their official authority, excommunicated fi:om the pulpit, 
and relentlessly cast out from human society, the man 
whom they could neither confute by argument nor move 
from his Christian calmness of temper.^ In the midst of 
all these afflictions, Bohme never lost his faith in the pro- 
gress of God's kingdom upon earth, and the ultimate 
triumph of the God of eternal love over the Devil and 
Antichrist. In his view, both these evil principles are 
identical with the selfish or egotistic principle which 
desires to make itself the master of the world ; and their 
organs are all those authorities, secular and spiritual, 
which usurp the place of God ; in other words, usurp an 
arbitrary power superior to the laws, in order to persecute, 
after their own will, the children of God and to repress 
the workings of God's Spirit. His confession of this faith 
for life and death we may find in that marvellously pro- 
phetic prayer with which he concludes the tenth chapter 
of his treatise " On Election'' This book, which was 
written in the year before his death, is one of the clearest 
and most intelhgible of his writings, and that which he 
himself seems to have designated as his principal work. 

The Sighs J the Wish, and Prophecy of the Author. 

** profound mercy of God, awake once more in us thy poor, 
perplexed, blind children, and overthrow the throne of Anti- 

* For a picture of his times, see " Christian Singers of Germany/' p. 147. 
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Christ and the Devil, which he has reared upon hypocrisy, and 
let us behold once more thy countenance. God ! the time of 
thy visitation is indeed here, but who is there that discerns thy 
outstretched arm by reason of the boastful vanity of Antichrist, 
in the kingdom which he has made so strong for himself? Do 
Thou, Lord, destroy him and cast down his power, that thy 
child Jesus may be made manifest to all tongues and peoples, 
and that we may be delivered from the dominion, arrogance, 
and avarice of Antichrist. Hallelujah I From the rising of the 
sun unto the going down thereof, does the Lord send forth the 
lightnings of His power and might, and who shall withstand 
Him ? Hallelujah ! Thine eye of love pierceth into every corner 
of the earth, and thy truth endureth for ever and ever. Halle- 
lujah ! We are delivered from the yoke of the spoiler, and his 
power none shall ever build up again, for the Lord hath decreed 
it by His wonderful works ! Hallelujah ! " 

Bohme v^as enabled to rise above the doctrine of God's 
eternal decree of reprobation, because (following in the 
footsteps of Tauler and the author of the " Theologia 
Germanica'')^ he penetrated deeper than Luther and 
Calvin had done into the distinction between the Eternal 
and the Temporal, nor did he regard God as something 
foreign, external, subject to the conditions of Time, and 
separated by an impassable chasm from the human spirit. 

A fellow-feeling for universal humanity had thoroughly 
saturated and strongly coloured his theosophic specula- 
tion, his exegesis, and his applications of Semitic modes 
of speech. He believed that the Eternal Word, who speaks 
directly in the human heart, showed His presence likewise 
in those enlightened heathens who strove to attain holiness 
of life and a knowledge of the Deity. According to him, 
the heathens had a perception of God, because they had 
brought with them into the natural life into which they 
had sunk, a powerful faith, and like the Jews, they were 
to become through the sacrifices which they offered in 
token of the surrender of their own self-will, partakers in 
the Spiiit of the promised Eedeemer who was to come. 
Any deliverance from present evils, Bohme believes can 
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proceed from nothing save a truly Christian self-devoted 
!ife, which should drive out the Devil and Antichrist, and 
should be combined with that true spiritual enlightenment 
which is destined one day to put an end to the continual 
wrangling of the theologians about the letter. This is his 
solution for the Babel-Hke confusion of language, through 
which the unspiritual letter has come to get the upper 
hand and given birth to a new Papal and Judaic tyranny. 
For illustrations of these statements we would more 
especially refer our readers to those of his writings which 
treat exclusively of spiritual topics and are not essentially 
defaced and obscured by the mystic and fanciful termino- 
logy of Paracelsus and of a necessarily unreal physical 
science. Among these I reckon more particularly (be- 
sides his " Treatise on Election "), his essays " On the New 
Birth^'' ^ and " The Testaments of Christ^'' ^ also the 
" Dialogue between an Enlightened and an Unenlightened 
Soul^'"'"^ the '^ Essay on the Lord's Prayer^'' and lastly his 
" Theosophic Epistle,'' * Here we must content ourselves 
with a few extracts which immediately bear on the sub- 
ject under consideration, and seem best calculated to mark 
out the course of this rare luminary in the religious 
firmament of our Humanity, referring our readers, for a 
fuller exposition of our author's views, to Bamberger's 
excellent compilation entitled " The Doctrine of the Ger- 
man Philosopher^ Jacob Bohme^ presented in a systematic 
Abstract of his Writings."^ 

Time and Eternity are One. 

** He to whom Time is as Eternity, and Eternity as Time, 
he is freed from all strife." 

These words are not to be found in his published 

1 See Werke, s. 1705-1736. » Ibid. s. 2609-2712. 

» Ibid. 8. 3530-3646. * Ibid. s. 3700-3927. 

^ " Die Lehre des deutscKen FhUosophen Jacob JSohme, in einftm systeina" 
tiachen Auszuge^ 1844. 
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writings, but they were lines which he was in the habit 
of writing in the albums of his friends.^ 

On Election. 

** When Eeason hears talk of what God is according to His 
essence and will, she imagineth God to herself as something 
far off and strange, dwelling outside the region of this universe, 
high above the stars, and only through the medium of His 
Spirit ruHng with an omnipresent energy in the space occupied 
by this universe; but that His Majesty in the Trinity, where 
God is peculiarly manifest, abideth in Heaven, beyond space 
and this universe. And hence Eeason falleth into a delusion 
natural to the creature, as though God were somewhat foreign, 
and as though He had before all time held counsel with Him- 
self by His wisdom in His Threefold Essence, concerning the 
creation of the creatures and of this universe, and purposed 
what He would make and what should be the end of all things ; 
and had then created them according to a plan of His own, 
in which He has assigned to each thing its proper place and 
order. Out of which has sprung that delusion which we dis- 
pute, touching His decree concerning mankind ; to wit, that 
God has of His set purpose elected a portion of mankind to 
share His holy joys in His kingdom of heaven, and elected 
the remaining portion to eternal damnation; in whom He 
would show forth His wrath, as He doth, on the contrary, His 
mercy in those others. His Elect. And that He hath thus of 
His own^et purpose made a difference in order to show forth 
His power in wrath and in love. And hence all things must 
of necessity fall out as they do, and that portion of mankind 
who are to be the subjects of His wrath are so bHnded and 
hardened that there remaineth for them no possibility of God's 
favour, while on the contrary, for those others there is no possi- 
bility of their damnation. Now albeit. Holy Scripture doth 
say almost the very same words, and also the carnal reason of 
the creature, which doth not understand what God is, agreeth 
thereunto, yet doth Scripture also in many more places ex- 
pressly assert the contrary — namely, that God willeth not evil, 
nor hath it entered into His purpose to create the same. Now, 

^ See the account of Bohme in the Appendix to his works called "-Hwto- 
rischer Bei'ickty''^ s. 15. Cf. s. 09. 
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in order to reconcile these conflicting texts and to establish 
their true interpretation, we will give the Christian impartial 
reader, and the seekers after, and lovers of reality and truth, a 
brief hint for their meditation concerning those contradictory 
statements, how they are to be understood in their deepest 
meaning."^ 

On the Hardening of PharaoKa Heart 



a 



We must by no means imagine that any hardening of a 
man's heart from without can form part of God's purpose, so long 
as His name is Grod. On the contrary, the source and cause of 
this hardening resides in a man's own self ; but it may so far 
be said that the decree of God's justice is the source and occa- 
sion of the hardening, inasmuch as it is His sentence of wrath 
wherewith He overtaketh whom He will. For the whole crea- 
ture of man [the mind of the natural man], so long as he is 
under God's wrath, consists in this very choosing to be hard- 
ened, for its whole desires are set upon vanity, and that doth 
harden it. . . • The time of Pharaoh was a tvme of set purpose^ 
forasmuch as all things are comprehended in God's set purpose, 
time, measure, and weight." ^ 

" In the Acts xiii. 48 we read : * And as many as were ordained 
to eternal life believed.' This is a stumbling-block to human 
reason, which doth not understand it. When has God's fore- 
sight begun ? Dost thou answer : From the beginning, before 
the creature ? Yea, I say so too, but not from eternity in the 
creature, for as yet, the creature was not there. So in Acts ii. 
47, the same thing is said more clearly, where we read : * The 
Lord added daily to the Church such as should be saved.' Not 
such as had been saved from eternity, but such as were 
going to be saved, is what our text says — those who are 
being saved in consequence of their eternal election in Christ 
Jesus, these it is whom He added daily to the Church.^ Like 
as the sun has but one single will, which is that he giveth out 
himself, and pervadeth and gloweth in all the impulses of every 
object, giving to all things their life and energy, and imparting 
unto them his very self withal, so also is God the only Good 
beside I'ature and the Creature, and He neither can nor will 
impart aught but God, or Good." 

* Preface to the Treatise on Election. See Werke^ s. 2406. 
» Ibid. kap. x. s. 2658 fg. » Ibid. kap. x. s. 2582 fg. 
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Antichiiat and Babel, Regeneratioru 

** What is Antichrist in Man ? Christ says : * If any man 
come to Me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, 
be cannot be my disciple.' * So again : * Verily I say unto you. 
Except ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall 
not enter into the kingdom of heaven,' * Compare with this : 

* Verily, verily, I say unto thee. Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God.' ' Such expressions do not 
mean that a man ought to forsake his wife and child, calling 
and station, and flee into the wilderness, but to forsake that 
which is Antichrist or contrary to Christ, such as ' mine ' or 

* thine,' or self-seeking. He who desireth to attain to the vision 
and perception of divine things in his own soul, must slay 
Antichrist within himself and depart from all self-will, nay 
from all that is of the creature, and become in the depth of 
his own spirit tie poorest of creatures, insomuch that he hath 
nothing whatever of his own left, let him be in what station of 
life he may. Yea, although he were a king, yet shall his spirit 
forsake all self-appropriation, and reckon himself to be in his 
station, notwithstanding all his honours and temporal goods, 
nothing more than God's servant, set there in order to serve 
God and his brethren, and that all which he hath, he possesseth 
not by any right of nature as though it were his own, but as 
though it belonged to his brethren and members, over whom 
God hath placed him to be an overseer and minister that he 
may thereby serve his Lord, who will demand a reckoning of 
him. . . . When he thus acts, then will his self-will, which is 
Antichrist, be led captive and destroyed in the death of Christ, 
and then will his soul straightway become like a new-born 
simple child, which has lost its natural understanding belong- 
ing unto its self-hood, and beginneth to supplicate before God, 
like a babe unto its mother, who taketh what she giveth unto 
him. And this it is which Christ meant when he said : ^ Ye 
must be converted and become as little children.' " 

1 Luke xiv. 26. ^ Matt, xviii. 3. » j^i^ i^ 3, 
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God and the Rulers upon Earth* 

" Lordship doth indeed take its rise in the realm of nature, 
but it may also very rightly have a place in Grod's kingdom, so 
long as the lord exercises his authority as a service in the king- 
dom of nature and not as though he were an independent deity, 
who doeth what he will." ^ 

" A prince or lord has no authority to shed blood except in 
obedience to the law of God, and if he so doth he is by God's 
law adjudged worthy of death. Kings and princes are simply 
oflBcers set to uphold the ordinances of God's laws, and have 
no right to go beyond them without a divine command.^ . . . The 
oppressions of spiritual and secular lords are not founded on 
the law of nature, but of hell, where each being plagues, terrifies, 
tortures, and torments every other." ' 

** A godless prince or nobleman may indeed of right remain 
in his office, but he serveth therein, not the love, but the wrath, 
of God." * 

"Lucifer also was a sovereign and king in God's service. 
But when he turned his office to his own behoof he was cast 
out. Not but that he remained still a prince in his office, but 
it was in God's wrath, not in His love, that he was henceforth 
destined to serve Him." * 

In the Last Days Ood shall Reign upon the Earth. 

" There is still a wondrous age to come, when all things shall 
be changed. Many great mountains and hills shall then be 
cast down, and a fountain shall spring forth out of Zion, at 
which the poor and needy shall drink and be refreshed. Then 
shall the nations be led forth to pasture with a shepherd's staff, 
and the shepherd shall rejoice with his flock in the great 
mercies of God. Silver and gold shall then be as common to 
all as in the days of Solomon ; and God's wisdom will govern 
the whole earth." ® 

The Latter Days shall be full of Peace, Unity, and 

Knowledge, 

"When the angel shall one day call the Turks to return 
again, they shall come in the lowly spirit of the lost son return- 



* Myst. zx:six. 32. 

* Myst. Ixvi. 25. 


2 Ibid, xxxiii. 16. 
« Ibid. 24. 


' Dreifaches Leben xv. 8. 
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ing to his father, and then shall there be great rejoicing among 
Christ and his angels, because the dead are brought to life again 
and the lost are found. And although the elder brother who 
hath abode in the letter, is angry because of the difference of 
form, yet that shall not matter to them, they shall rejoice with 
their father." ^ 

" The Jews have not been torn up by the root, but they must 
needs be blinded that their light may shine upon the heathen, 
until the time when these also shall become blind in the light of 
Abraham, as indeed is truly the case now. And then shall the 
light of Abraham arise again out of its own root, and lighten 
all the Gentiles. Then shall Japhet dwell in the tents of Shem, 
and Israel shall be brought to the fount of mercy that is opened 
to all peoples." * 

"The power of the Highest has given to every object, to 
each according to its own nature, an indwelling perfection, and 
this is as yet latent in all things, but may in truth be laid open 
again by means of understa,nding and art, so that this primal 
virtue may overcome the evil that hath been kindled since. 
If Grod hath given us power to become His children, and to 
overcome this world, why not also to overcome the curse pro- 
nounced upon this earth ? Let no one deem that to be impos- 
sible ; nothing is needed for it but godly understanding and 
knowledge, and this shall blossom in the season of the lilies, 
but not indeed in Babylon." ^ 

" Man does possess the power in so far as he works in obedi- 
ence to God as His instrument, to bring the earth, which is 
now under the curse, under the blessing, and out of the anguish 
of death to create a kingdom of the highest joy. Yet he can- 
not do this of himself, but his will doth co-operate with the 
Divine intelligence to this end, bringing together that which 
belongeth together, and so reducing all things to unity." * 

Had we space to enter into a more detailed account of 
the prophetic glimpses vouchsafed to man of God's pre- 
sence in History, we ought to add to these passages from 
the great theosophist, a few extracts from the vvritings of 
Gottfried Arnold, OEtinger, and Bengel, in order to present 

» Mysi xl. 90, 91 . » Ibid, xxxvii. 60. 

» Signat. xiii. 59-61. * Ibid. xi. 86. 
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an adequate view of the succession of ideas in this school 
of thinkers during the course of the eighteenth century. 
But this intellectual movement falls into insignificance 
compared to those which preceded and followed it. We 
have already, in our first Book, had occasion to refer to 
the profound hymn in which Arnold's poetry takes its 
loftiest flight : — 

*^How blest to all Thy followers. Lord, the road," ^ 

as presenting a sublime practical conception of the recon- 
ciliation of the apparent contradictions in the divine lead- 
ings of the individual soul, and of the race; nay, as 
furnishing too, a solution of those complications which 
would seem to us to be retrograde steps in the history of 
the world. 

And in regard to this domain of thought also, it is very 
apparent that the miseries of the period in the midst of 
which Jacob Bohme was removed, had to a striking extent 
overclouded men's belief in the reahty of God's agency 
in the present. What results there still remained to the 
German peoples of the mighty outburst of life that had 
taken place during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
was gradually being drained away with the life-blood of 
the nation in that most horrible of all the rehgious wars 
that history records — the Thirty Years' War. When, 
after the peace of 1648, Germany, which had been rent 
asunder, devastated, trampled underfoot by Spain, France, 
and Austria, once more awoke to life, it was a barbarized, 
well-nigh desperate generation that had grown up. More- 
over, the population consisted mainly of httle scattered 
handfuls of people, who with difficulty reared themselves 
up amidst the universal wreck, with views inevitably nar- 
rowed by the necessity of concentrating their minds upon 
the supply of their daily wants. Still they were not desti- 
tute of a hard- won erudition, but theology continually 
degenerated more and more into mere scholastic dogma- 

* See " Zi/ra Germanica" rol. i. p. 175, 
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tism. Philology took refuge in free Holland, where Bayle 
too was allowed to carry on his critical researches, and the 
great Spinoza to utter his thoughts openly, despite of 
Synagogue and Synod. In the rest of Europe, under the 
influence of the French tongue and the French political 
and literary ascendancy, a conventional philosophy began 
to spring up, which at first presented itself timorously under 
a Semitic garb, and using the formulas of that hierarchy of 
which Bossuet was the prophet and Louis XTV. the idol. 
No one dared boldly to come out with free speculations 
on the actual conditions of the present, Eabelais had ven* 
tured to satirise them, but Descartes shrank back appalled 
by the terrors of excommunication and imprisonment, 
when, in unfolding his philosophical system of thought, he- 
approached too near their verge. Thus it was no wonder 
that, even from the theological side, no prophetic glance 
was cast upon social reahties. 

It belongs to another province of our enquiry to dis- 
cuss that gigantic movement which after the Seven Years' 
War arose on the domain of mental activity, ahke in the 
fields of critical, historical, and philosophical research, 
tmd no less on that of ethical speculation carried on with 
closer or more remote reference to the Bible ; and which 
continually tended more and more to assume the shape of 
a European School of thought. But very soon after the 
commencement of the nineteenth century, the divergent 
tendencies of the Kationalistic and Romantic Schools 
began to display themselves with their respective one- 
sidedness; while, at a subsequent period, the compact 
between mysticism and hierarchism proceeded from the 
bosom of the Eomantic School. The two great Masters 
of the Ideal Philosophy of Mind did indeed incidentally, 
from the speculative side, touch upon the problem lying 
before us, but without possessing the abihty to satisfy the 
requirements of a positive theology even in the depart- 
ment of actual scholarship. 

It was in such a horizon that Schleiermacher appeared. 
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Bom in 1787, he became a teacher of theology in 1804, 
and published the first edition of his great work " On 
Dogmatic Theology " (" Die Christliche Glaubenslehre "), in 
1822. We find him in possession of a scientific philo- 
sophic system, and a critical acquaintance with philologic 
and dogmatic philosophy. It was not, however, in the 
contemplation of universal history, which always remained 
a foreign region to him, that he found the connecting link 
and reconcihation between the two, but in the religious 
experiences of the individual soul. In the pious atmo- 
sphere of the Moravian community, in which he had been 
educated, his mind had already opened to the perception 
of the directness of man's apprehension of God, under 
the form of man's innate sense of dependence. Now since 
in Christ is truth, and through His Spirit a personal rela- 
tionship between God and the individual believer sub- 
sists and is sustained, no system of doctrine can, in our 
author's view, be a truly Christian one which is not in 
harmony with the Gospel, and with that intuitive appre- 
hension of God, and whose essential agreement therewith 
cannot be demonstrated. But then Schleiermacher pro- 
ceeds to show that such a harmony does really subsist 
in the case of the Confessions of Faith put fortJi by the 
various Protestant Communions, if we look to the points 
wherein they all agree, and not to those wherein they 
differ from each other. These latter, however, are pre- 
cisely points with respect to which Scripture and reason 
afford us no certain teaching, and which form no essential 
part of our intuitive religious consciousness. 
. Now, while the other masters of philosophy restricted 
their walks within the sterile fields of speculation or lost 
themselves in the trackless wilds of mythology and alle- 
gory, Schleiermacher set himself to work upon the ex- 
position of the Gospels and other books of the New 
Testament, and laid down afresh the argumentative bases 
of a Christian and Scriptural theology, by applying his 
dialectic method to several of the most knotty points of 
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philological and historical criticism which had been the 
perplexity of his theological predecessors. But it is in 
his '' Dogmatic Theology'' that we must seek the central 
point of his views respecting the relation of our rehgious 
consciousness to historical fact. On this point we can 
easily understand that it would be impossible for Schleier- 
macher to admire that coarse, equally unhistorical and 
unphilosophical fabric of thought in which divines had 
interwoven detached texts taken from the prophecies, or 
other typical Jewish allusions occurring in the Gospels and 
Epistles, into the very texture of the intellectual system 
of Christianity. But, on the other hand, we cannot but 
regret that instead of accepting the Judaic element in its 
typical character and relative significance, as one consti- 
tuent element in universal history, and thus rendering it 
susceptible of philosophical treatment, Schleiermacher, as 
though out of impatience, cuts off Christ and the essen- 
tials of His doctrine from the Old Testament altogether. 
In so doing, he did not reflect that without this root, 
neither Christ nor Christian doctrine could assume their 
proper place in the development of the world's history. 
The root-idea of the Ancient Covenant — that of the 
Eternal, or Jehovah — runs through all that Jesus terms 
" the Scriptures." So, too, the congregational life of the 
Church demands the belief in such a connection between 
the Old and New Testament; and requires, moreover, 
that its members should have a direct, and not a merely 
second-hand acquaintance with the former ; for Jesus ex- 
pressly refers them to those Scriptures. Hence our verdict 
on one of the principal passages in Schleiermacher's Intro- 
duction cannot be doubtful, where he says : * — 

" The promise made to Abraham, in so far as it did receive a 
fulfilment in Christ, is yet only represented as containing a 
reference to Christ in the counsels of the Divine Mind alone, 
not in any pious apprehensions possessed by Abraham and his 
posterity.*' 

1 See " Glauhenskhre.'' Einleitung, §§ 12, 3. 
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Now in this passage, Schleiermacher has certainly had 
that stupendous saying of Jesus present to his mind, re- 
ported to us by St. John : " Abraham desired to see my 
day, and he saw it and was glad." No doubt these words 
ar6 to be taken in a spiritual sense, and only so become 
intelligible. For it was in the Spirit that Abraham beheld 
the future of God's kingdom ; and, consequently, the 
perfect personal Founder of that kingdom, and the de- 
velopment of His humanity— of His "Body" — among all 
nations of mankind. Now Schleiermacher did quite right 
to refrain from hanging upon this a chain of dogmatic 
propositions. But the assumption of an essential inward 
connection, consequently of an actual historical develop- 
ment is, nevertheless, involved in the admission that we 
cannot but ascribe to Abraham an inward apprehension 
of God's counsels of redemption. And that he had such 
an apprehension, the philosophy of the world's history 
would compel us to assume, even though these words of 
Jesus had not been transmitted to us. 

Again (in paragraph 14, note to 3) our author proceeds 
to say, in reference to prophetic inspiration : — 

" As regards the Old Testament, the Prophecies cannot be 
understood alone, apart from the Law and the historical books ; 
while this whole, taken together, is so thoroughly theocratic that 
we are able to distinguish in it two poles, one of which attracts 
and the other repels the New Testament Even supposing, 
however, that apart from the New Testament, it were possible 
to bring any one to a belief in the inspiration of the prophets 
(which, moreover, there would be no other means of effecting 
but by the prophet's own testimony that God's word had come 
to him), yet no faith in Christ as the ' end of the Law for right- 
eousness ' could be developed out of such a belief. On the 
contrary, we shall come nearer to expressing the whole truth if 
we say that we believe in the inspiration of the prophets solely 
en the ground of the use which Christ and the Apostles make 
of their prophecies." 

Now this we must dispute altogether. We only do. 
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properly speaking, believe in the inspiration of the pro- 
phets, when we recognize that it really existed ; &nd, that 
it did so, we hold to be a simple historical fact. 

Hence, in respect to the development of man's rehgious 
consciousness, Schleiermacher holds the personality of 
Christ to be an absolutely original^ phenomenon (in which 
we agree with him so far as the infinite factor is opera- 
tive), but regards the epoch anterior to this revelation of 
Christ, as containing, on the Jewish side, two periods, 
viz. the Abrahamic and the Mosaic ; parallel with which 
Jewish revelation, he places the spiritual development of 
the heathens who were enlightened by God's Spirit.^ 

Evil, or the sin that is in the world, Schleiermacher 
conceives to be a necessary condition of the good. On 
this point he says : ^ — 

" There is in the last resort no course open to us, but either 
on the one hand to assume the divine co-operation in all that 
happens alike, or on the other to maintain that evil is not in 
and for itself ordained of God at all, but is so only as a neces- 
sary condition of the good, and subsidiary to that." 

As the result of his profound analysis of the idea of 
redemption, Schleiermacher, at the close of his work, is 
brought to the assertion of two great theses : * — 

" The Divine Wisdom is the First Principle lohich 
ordered this worlds and designed it to be the recipient of 
that Divine Self-impartation which is effected in the Re- 
demption.'^ 

" The Divine Wisdom is the cause in virtue of which 
that worlds which is the theatre of Redemption, is also the 
absolute revelation of the highest Being, and consequently 
good.'' 

In the commentary on these propositions he says : — 

"The immediate consequence of our thus regarding the 
Divine Love also under the aspect of Wisdom, is that we cannot 
possibly consider the totality of finite existence in its relation to 

* " Ursprunglich,** un-derived — having no causal antecedents. — Tr. 

• See S 156, cf. § 12, 2. « See § 48, 2. * See § 108, 169. 
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our religious consciousness, except — and this connotation is 
always present to our minds when we use the expression * world' 
— as the absolutely self-consistent Divine Work of Art. For, as 
even in the domain of man, the correct and perfect outline of 
the idea of a work of art is the spontaneous product of wisdom, 
so that even the actual transactions can only be held to have 
their origin in wisdom in so far as they, both in their relative 
position in the whole life, and also in themselves, are capable 
of being regarded at once as works of art in themselves, and 
as parts of such a work of art, while the most perfect man 
would be one whose collective projects for works and deeds 
would form a complete Whole of communicated self-repre- 
sentation ; so is the Divine Wisdom also nothing else than the 
Divine Essence conceived in this absolute, not complex, but 
simple and originally complete, self-representation and self- 
impartation. . . . From this we can readily foresee that 
we shall by no means falsify our idea if we constantly im- 
port into it the contrast between ends and means. For the 
groundwork of this prevision is already laid in what has been just 
said. For even every human work of art approaches the nearer 
to perfection in proportion as it fulfils the idea of containing 
within itself no opposition of means to ends, but each portion 
simply sustains the relation of a part to the whole, and the 
means by which this is obtained are external to itself. And 
when this is seen in application to the whole of a human life, 
we discern a still higher example of perfection. How much 
more, then, should not the Divine wisdom so exclude this oppo- 
sition, that, since there is nothing external to the universe that 
could be employed as means, everything within its range should 
be so ordered that, considered in its connection with all the 
rest, it should simply sustain the relation of a part to the whole, 
while at the same time each, taken simply by itself, should be 
so completely at once means and end, that this mode of concep- 
tion should in each instance cease to be applicable and be 
merged in the other 1 " 

His concluding commentary on the Second Thesis runs 
thus : — 

*' Here the Divine wisdom, regarded as an unfolding of Love, 
introduces us to the domain of Christian Ethics, inasmuch as 
the problem arises for us, how to further continually the recog- 
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nition of the universe as good, and gradually to bring all 
things to become the organ of the Divine Spirit, in conformity 
with the original underlying Divine Idea of the world's order, 
and thus place them in connection with the system of redemp- 
tion, so that we may attain to a perfect communion of life with 
Christ, both in so far as the Father hath put all things into 
His hand, and also in so far as He is ever showing Him greater 
works than those which He has already beheld. Hence the 
universe can only be regarded as a perfect revelation of the 
Divine Wisdom in so far as the Holy Ghost, working through 
the Christian Church, manifests Himself as the ultimate energy 
in the moulding of the world." 

Thus in Schleiermacher we cannot but recognize the 
prophet who was the first to propound and carry into 
application the idea of the originality ^ of the reUgious con- 
sciousness in all its scope. And he has, moreover, appre- 
hended this consciousness as a sense of dependence organic- 
ally implanted in the soul and grounded on the order of the 
universe. Now this idea he has developed out of the self- 
consciousness of Jesus and the representation thereof given 
us by the Apostles, in such a manner as to escape contra- 
dictions and to demonstrate the contradictions into which 
previous theologians had fallen. The Eedemption is the 
fundamental thought of the world's order ; and in Christ, 
the Eedeemer has appeared. Thus the atonement has 
been given through One partaking of human nature. 
Now upon this basis Schleiermacher has proceeded to link 
his system of Ethics on to the results of his dogmatic 
theology, such as we have described them. Both must be 
regarded as a permanent world-historical boon to man- 
kind. He has built upon a firm foundation, and has 
not completed his superstructure, but rather challenged 
attention to the necessity of carrying on that superstruc- 
ture. This is particularly the case with his final words 
respecting the Divine Trinity. , 

We pass on now to consider the Prophet of man's reli- 
gious consciousness to the United States, — Channing, a 

* " UrspriingJichkeU,^^ the un-derived or innate nature. — Tr. 
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citizen of New England, born in 1780, and the pastor of 
a church in Boston up to the time of his death, in 1842. 
He entered public life as the minister of a Unitarian con- 
gregation, and concurred with Locke and the great 
Newton in rejecting the Athanasian version of the teach- 
ings of the Bible concerning Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, deeming it at once unscriptural and repugnant to 
reason. But he was far from setting up an Arian formu- 
lary of belief in the place of that adopted by the Church. 
In his view all dogmas whatsoever are but an imperfect 
mode of expressing scriptural truths, and constitute but 
an inadequate representation of the revelation vouchsafed 
to us in the Bible. Indeed, according to Channing, Chris- 
tianity consists in a divine life and a spiritual energy, which 
are Resigned for the whole family of man. In his view, 
the Christian fellowship is grounded on that filial relation- 
ship to God which is the root of the true brotherhood of 
men, and on a living and active faith manifesting its pure 
efiects in love to the brethren, and a life of self-sacrifice 
for mankind. This doctrine he found running through 
the whole Bible, but pre-eminently conspicuous in the writ- 
ings of the New Testament, and above all in the Gospels. 
The Bible was to him the written word of divine revela- 
tion ; not a doctrinal system, but on the contrary assuming 
the facts of religious and moral consciousness. In the 
argumentative working out of these views, we must not 
indeed expect from our author any profound metaphysical 
thoughts, or wide range of speculation. Neither shall we 
find any special acumen displayed in the historical criticism 
of the sacred books. But we do find an almost invariably 
sound common sense, guided by the most pure and 
earnest morality, quickened by a burning zeal for the 
promotion of godliness in his fatherland and among 
mankind at large, and inspired by a self-sacrificing love 
for his neighbour ; while with all this is combined a sober 
historical faith in God's word contained in the Bible. 
Hence his chief excellence in the exposition of the Bible 
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lay in two points. The first is, that while he upholds to 
the fullest extent the principles of rational interpretation, 
he does find in Scripture that essential and authoritative 
subject-matter of rehgion, which the rationalistic school of 
Unitarians are only wiUing to recognize as accidentally 
and casually contained therein, and to acknowledge only 
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theologian. Had he been such, he would have attempted 
to reconcile the two ideas of redemption and of atonement, 
and would have succeeded in conceiving of and repre- 
senting Christ as the Eedeemer in his Divine majesty and 
unique nature, — a desideratum not yet supplied in the 
Unitarian Churches of England and America, and which 
is probably the cause of their declining condition. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that we are 
not to expect of this prophet any scientific solution of 
the problem of God's presence in Humanity. But the 
consciousness of that Divine Presence radiates from him 
so soon as he touches any practical question, and not only 
reveals itself in his incorruptible love of truth and his 
moral courage, but also in his treating every subject from 
a thoroughly religious point of view. This is most con- 
spicuously evident in his constantly viewing religion as an 
individual concern, and his making the sense of personal 
moral responsibility the groundwork of all culture. 

His conviction of the necessity of a progressive reforma- 
tion, to be effected by throwing down all distinctions be- 
tween the clergy and the laity in regard to the claims of 
rehgion upon the whole man, and thus at once enlarging 
the scope of its moral requirements and enhancing their 
stringency, is thus eloquently expressed in an Essay on 
"77i^ Means of promoting Christianity:'' — 

" The truth is. Christian nations want a genuine reformation, 
one \yorthy of the name. They need to have their zeal directed, 
not so much to the spreading of the Gospel abroad, as to the 
application of its plain precepts to their daily business, to the 
education of their children, to the treatment of their domestics 
and dependants, and to their social and religious intercourse. 
They need to understand, that a man's piety is to be estimated, 
not so much by his professions or direct religious exercises, 
as by a conscientious surrender of his will, passions, worldly 
interests and prejudices, to the acknowledged duties of Chris- 
tianity, and especially by a philanthropy resembhng in its great 
features of mildness, activity, and endurance, that of Jesus 
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justice, and philanthropy are local, partial obligations, claiming 
homage from the weak, but shrinking before the powerful — in 
proportion as they thus insult the awful and inviolable majesty 
of the Eternal Law — in the same proportion they undermine 
the very foundation of a people's virtue." 

And in yet stronger language does he seek to enforce 
the same principles on his fellow-citizens as a divine com- 
mand of Christianity, in his Essay " On the Duty of the 
Free States of North America" in which he says : — 

" The nation is not the fountain of right. Our first duties 
are not to our country. Our first allegiance is not due to its 
laws. We belong first to God, and next to our race. We were 
indeed made for partial, domestic, and natioilal ties and afiec- 
tions, and these are essential means of our education and hap- 
piness, in this first stage of our being ; but all these are to be 
kept in subjection to the laws of universal justice and humanity. 
They are intended to train us up to these. In these consists 
our likeness to the Divinity." . . . 

" Man is not the mere creature of the State ; Man is older 
than nations, and he is to survive nations. There is a law of 
humanity more primitive and divine than the law of the land. 
He has higher claims than those of a citizen. He has rights 
which date before all charters and communities ; not conven- 
tional, not repealable, but as eternal as the powers and laws of 
his being." . . . 

^^This annihilation of the individual, by merging him in the 
State, lies at the foundation of despotism. The nation is too 
often the grave of the man. This is the more monstrous, be- 
cause the very end of the State, of the organisation of the 
nation, is to secure the individual in all his rights, and espe- 
cially to secure the rights of the whole. Here is the funda- 
mental idea of political association. In an unorganised society, 
with no legislation, no tribunal, no umpire, rights have no 
security. Force predominates over right. This is the grand 
evil of what is called the state of nature. To repress this, to 
give right the ascendancy over force, this is the grand idea and 
end of government, of country, of political constitution. And 
yet we are taught that it depends on the law of a man's coun- 
try, whether he shall have rights, and whether other States 
shall regard him as a man I The right of the individual lies at 
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prerogative, since even the Hellenes, the Masters of phi- 
losophy, were not in a position to raise their contem- 
plations to this height. Properly speaking, this subUme 
development of thought can only be said to begin with 
the early part of the eighteenth century ; for Bacon^ who 
wrote in the beginning of the seventeenth, had not 
advanced beyond a presentiment of the right method of 
conducting researches into universal history, and thus did 
but point out the true road to a connection of the historical 
with the speculative element. It was Leibnitz vfho first 
conceived the idea of a philosophy of humanity, and laid 
down several of its most important bases, speculative and 
historical. 

After him, the two paths diverge and lie apart. Vico^ of 
Naples, the author of the ^' Scienza Nuova" (1724 and 
1742), who occupies an entirely independent position, is 
decidedly realistic. The Introduction to that work pre- 
sents us with the groundwork of his system after a some- 
what bizarre fashion, in the shape of an explanation of an 
allegoric hieroglyphical engraving, which faces the Title- 
page. But we can easily see through this slight veil, and 
discern that Vico was in possession of a thoroughly ela- 
borated theory of the internal correlation of the world's 
history, although, from insufiicient knowledge of the 
facts, he clothed this theory in a fantastic garb, and filled 
up its gaps with conjectures ; which latter process in the 
language of modern philosophy would be termed " con- 
struction of the world's history." One of his fundamental 
views is, that language is the primeval title-deed of the 
unity of the human race, and the voucher for its progress 
in civiUzation ; another is his observation of the points of 
contact between the Mosaic and the Eoman legislation. 
In treating this latter subject, he takes occasion to display 
more particularly the various fundamental forms which 
both political and civil legislation have assumed, and recog- 
nizes in their progress at once a divine order and a process 
of evolution intelligible to our reason. In the details, with 
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the exception of what is connected with Eoman jurispru- 
dence, our author, as we have hinted, often runs into 
fantastic vagaries, owing to his deficiency in erudition and 
critical abihty. Yet the circumstance that so pecuhar a 
mind, to whom the achievements and aspirations of 
Leibnitz were utterly unknown, should be so powerfully 
impressed by these considerations, is a very significant 
testimony to the demand proclaiming itself from the most 
opposite quarters, that the sense of God's agency in 
history possessed by the Christian world should be made 
the subject of intelhgent study, in the hope of thereby 
discovering a connecting hnk between a philosophy of 
the human spirit, and a history of the world. 

While quite unacquainted with Vico, the great Montes- 
quieu gives utterance to similar ideas, and with him like- 
wise, they are entirely the outgrowth of his own mind. In 
the Introduction to his " Esprit des Lois " (published in 
1748), the following theses are enunciated by the renowned 
President, so profoundly versed in the world and in juris^ 
prudence, who is yet at the same time a master of pictur- 
esque French prose, a witty dehneator and critic of the 
hollow social conditions of his nation in that day, and an 
unsurpassable analyst of the internal history of Athens 
a,nd Eome : — 

" The laws, in the most comprehensive acceptation of that 
word, are the necessary relations which flow out of the very 
nature of things. In this sense all existences have their laws ; 
the Godhead has its laws, the visible universe, superior beings, 
animals, man — all have their respective laws. Thus there is an 
original Eeason, and the laws are the relations which that Eeason 
bears towards the various existences, and also the relations of 
these existences to each other. Intelligent beings may have 
laws which they have made for themselves, but they have also 
laws which they have not made. Their relations with the laws 
implanted within them subsisted before these self-made laws. 
. . . Man is liable to fall into error through the limited range 
of his mental vision and by a thousand passions. Eeligion is 
designed to remind him of his Creator, Philosophy of him- 
self, while the laws are intended to remind him of his duties." 
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The unequal and one-sided manner in whicli Montes- 
quieu works out this thesis is well known ; especially his 
neglect of the inward, truly ethical element in the State, 
and his representation of constitutional hberty rather as 
the balance of three co-ordinate powers, than as a system 
of free self-government. Still the religious consciousness 
implied in those great theorems is not entirely absent 
in any part of his work. It w^as not his fault, that in 
1789, those who professed to walk in his footsteps failed 
to insist upon the duties, while they insisted on the rights 
of man ; or that, in 1815, they founded a constitutional 
monarchy destitute of free self-government. That the 
German Eomanticists generally think so slightingly of 
Montesquieu, is partly the fruit of ignorance, partly, as in 
the case of Adam Muller, of dishonesty. His animad- 
versions, and those of preceding and quite recent juris- 
consults, spring from enmity to freedom, whether political 
or that of .the mind, on which the former depends ; hence, 
we may say in the best case, spring from a base servility - 
of mind. 

From our point of view, the fact is of most decisive 
significance that while the Eomanic prophets, Vico and 
Montesquieu, ia laying the foundations of their theories 
of the universe, do indeed acknowledge God and Chris- 
tianity, yet, in raising their superstructure, they take 
their stand exclusively upon law, and not upon religion. 
They stand on the defensive against the claims of their 
Church and Theology. This is the universal and neces- 
sary attitude of Eomanic philosophers towards the popu- 
lar religion. As laymen, they have no right to know 
much about it, still less to enquire for themselves into 
anything affecting it ; and, at all events, must not attempt 
to discuss it from their philosophical point of view. 
Hence, they come to find themselves out of harmony with 
the Semitic element and with dogmatic theology; both 
which, nevertheless, form the sources of a considerable 
proportion of the jurisprudence of Christian Europe. 

T 2 
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As regards the younger Realists^ of the French school, 
the present writer has already, in 1852, presented the 
results of his acquaintance with them, up to our own 
times, and has very little now to add to what he has 
there said. It behoves him, however, to mention the 
most important work of research on this topic, the 
" Etudes sur la philosophie de Vhistoire de Vhmnanite^' by 
M. Brasseur, Professor of Jurisprudence at the University 
of Ghent ; a work replete with most instructive researches, 
and particularly noteworthy on account of the promi- 
nence which it assigns to the religious element in the 
development of Humanity. The courageous stand which 
its author has made against the attacks of his bishop are 
well known. 

The philosopher Lamennais (whom we have discussed 
more at large in " Hippolyius and his Age ") has left his 
great philosophical work unfinished — we may well con- 
jecture not unintentionally ; for its conclusion was incon- 
sistent with its outset, and the socialistic and industrial 
elements had acquired a disproportionate preponderance 
in it. But we think we can scarcely err in supposing that 
a most admirably and originally expressed passage in the 
autobiography of the Countess Dudevant (George Sand)^ 
is a swan-song, which has dropped from the lips of this 
singular and earnest-minded man ; nor that it contains his 
true and final confession of faith with respect to the 
Divine agency in history : — 

** According to the theory of progress, Grod is one, as Hu- 
manity is one. There is but one religion, one truth, older than 
Man. But this is as eternal as God, and its various revelations 
in Man and through Man constitute relative and progressive 
truth, corresponding with the varying phases of history. No- 
thing can be simpler, grander, nor more logical than this con- 
ception. Holding this for our guiding clue in one hand — the 

^ The term " Realists " is here used in opposition to the "Idealists,'' not 
to the "Nominalists," — Tr. 

' See ^^ HUtoire de nia Vie" torn. iv. p. 195. Leipsic edition. 
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eternally progressive Humanity; and in the other, for our 
torch — God eternally self-revealing and to be revealed by Man ; 
it is no longer possible to stumble and lose one's way amid the 
history of mankind, for that is the history of God Himself in His 
relations to us." 

Lamennais' posthumous work on Dante gives him 
occasion to present some profound reflections on the 
relation of the Middle Ages, and of the politico-religious 
philosophy of Dante, to the conditions essential to the 
development of Christian Humanity. But the deepest 
and truest outpouring of his heart on the highest topics 
of reflection would seem, according to what we learn on 
reliable authority, to be contained in his correspondence, 
which is announced to be nearly ready for publication. 

The Second Realistic School is throughout Teutonic, and 
for the most part German, and this has sprung up and 
maintained itself by the side of the great speculative 
School of the critical Idealists — Kant, Fichte, Schelling, 
and Hegel. In this School the brightest luminary is 
Herder^ whose not yet surpassed essay, entitled " Ideas 
towards the Philosophy of the History of Mankind^'' has 
not been without influence over the Eomanic nations 
likewise. By his side stands Lessing^ who, however, 
occupies an altogether independent position, and com- 
bines in a manner peculiar to himself an idealism like 
that of Leibnitz, with a realism based on research. With 
these, too, we must class the Apostle of religious conscious- 
ness in art — the immortal Winckelmann, The German 
Eomanticists, with the two Schiegels and Gorres at their 
head, display a similar intellectual tendency, but co- 
loured by their leanings towards hierarchism. With all 
these writers, and no less in William von Humboldfs 
disquisitions on universal history, and especially on lan- 
guage, the predominating conception is that of universal 
history, with the sense of a divine order therein, regarded as 
a Kosmos. And, lastly, the great hero of the Kosmos 
of Nature, Alexander von Humboldt^ has in nearly .all 
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those portions of his world-embracing researches which 
have any relation to the human race, expressed in elo- 
quent and exalted terms the same faith in the existence of 
a spiritual Kosmos, and a consciousness of the eternal 
and intelligible laws which govern its motions. All the 
men whom we have named, and all who have a right to 
be classed together with them as prophets, agree in pos- 
sessing this faith and this consciousness. 

The Idealistic School had already in Kant attempted a 
comprehension of the facts of history within the domain 
of mental philosophy. Such an eflTort is visible not only 
in Kant's early written " Thoughts on a Philosophy of the 
History of Mankind regarded from a cosmopolitan point 
of view " (1758), but also in his " Religion within the 
limits of Pure Reason^'' written in 1793. From the 
extracts already published of his recently recovered pos- 
thumous papers, it would appear that he cherished the 
intention, though certainly this was when his mental 
powers were already somewhat enfeebled, of proceeding 
to a positive philosophy [realphilosophie'] ^ of Mind, after 
he should have completed the circuit of his speculative 
philosophy. 

That Pichte, in his system, assigned so prominent a 
place to the moral personality would have carried this 
philosophy onwards towards its goal, but that he treated 
history, with her facts, after too Titanic a fashion. Still 
no author, perhaps, has uttered nobler or more inspiring 
thoughts respecting some of its fundamental ideas than 
Rchte. 

* I have here translated " Hea^hilosophie " " positive philosophy," because 
Bunsen uses the terms JRealpkilosophie or positiv PMlosophte interchangeably 
(see pp. 289, 290 note), but he is far from employing the phrase *' positive 
philosophy " in the narrower sense in which it is now frequently employed^ 
as the designation of the Comtist school of philosophy. On the contrary, 
Bunsen seems to mean by his Positiv or Realphilosophie ^' a positive philo- 
sophy," in the sense of a philosophy which ascertains the facts of its subject, 
and so co-ordinates them as to arrive at the laws which they exhibit, fully 
believing that there are spiritual laws behind the facts to be discovered. 
See pp. 6, 126, 286, 289, 290, &c.— Te. 
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It would be presumptuous to discuss what are the origi- 
nal and permanent contributions in the spheres of rehgion, 
art, and science furnished by the two real founders of the 
Idealistic Philosophy of the history of Mind, — Eegel and 
Schelling^ — when we cannot present an adequate and de- 
tailed analysis of their systems. Thus, we must refer 
our readers for what we have to say on this topic to the 
Introduction to our Organon Reale^ and content ourselves 
here with stating what will seem self-evident from our 
point of view to any one who is not wholly unacquainted 
with the subject and with modem philosophy. 

Now, perhaps, this may be summed up in the assertion 
that those men were indeed the first to recognize that 
a harmonious blending of the Idea with Histoiy taken 
in its whole extent and depth, was the thing needed 
and the final aim of science; but that nevertheless, 
according to the general verdict, they are allowed not 
to have succeeded in throwing the bridge across the 
stream of Time from the one shore to the other. Schel- 
ling had proposed to himself, in the second development 
of his system, to set up a Positive in contrast to the 
Negative or merely Logical Philosophy of Mind. Now, 
such a philosophy, speaking in general terms, can scarcely 
have been any other than that which seeks to discover 
in the facts of the world's history the revelation of the 
Eternal under the conditions of Time. In such an en- 
quiry, mythology and revelation (both of which topics 
Schelling has handled speculatively in their bearing on 
this subject) must have held an important rank. Still, 
the other modes of manifestation could not have been 
left unnoticed, while that of language must have chal- 
lenged the foremost place. But, secondly, it would have 
been needful to estabUsh a method by which to investi- 
gate the limits of speculation on this domain. It has to 
be enquired, whether the Absolute is actually drawn into 
the Development or only the Finite Spirit alone. Thirdly, 
no less necessary will it have been to institute a pre- 
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liminary investigation as to the reliability of the materials 
at our disposal, with a view to our obtaining a know- 
ledge both of the Principle of the particular existence 
and that of its Evolution. 

Meanwhile we may unhesitatingly affirm that by com- 
bining the results of philological, historical, and philoso- 
phical observation and reflection, Science is on her way 
to seek and to find the laws of Being, and those of the 
development of Mind in the whole history of our race. 
Such a knowledge will confirm the faith of the nations 
in a moral order of the world, demonstrate that the 
world-historical development has its objectivity in the 
Eternal, and more especially bring into evidence the 
eternal truth of Christianity as the rehgion designed for 
the whole world. 

It must be reserved to our concluding Book to state 
the results to which our long pilgrimage has conducted 
us. We conclude the present portion of our work with 
a Table, presenting first the non-personal and then the 
personal history of the Eeligious Consciousness. 
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BOOK VI. 

KESULTS OF THE FOREGOINa ENQUIRIES, WITH THE 
PRACTICAL LESSONS WHICH THEY SUGGEST. 



CHAPTER L 

GENERAL REVIEW OF THE RESULTS OF THE 
FOURTH AND FIFTH BOOKS. 

In the two preceding Books, we have beheld man's con- 
sciousness of the Divine Presence emerge from the sphere 
of the Semites and pass into the richer life of the Aryans ; 
in the first instance, quite independently of Semitic 
influences, and then at a later stage, completely inter- 
penetrated by them. We have beheld the greatest and 
most momentous transformation taking place in the suc- 
cessive stages of that consciousness that have thus passed 
in review before our eyes, and watched how it gradually 
rose out of the theocratico-prophetic stage which it occu- 
pied among the Hebrews, into a politico-poetic stage, 
which was the phase it assumed among the Hellenes. 
But in the succeeding epoch, both these phases are super- 
seded by a higher stage common to both famihes, through 
the agency of the Person of Christ, and the originahty of 
the Teutonic mind, in such a manner that the antagonistic 
elements are fused into a glorious unity by the power of 
a life-giving Force. Out of this fusion we have seen in 
particular the rise of two grand phenomena, both evincing 
the higher level which Humanity has now attained. For, 
in the first place, the new religious consciousness gave 
birth to a new worship of the Deity suitable for universal 
adoption. This cultus had indeed a connection with the 
Mosaic, but it was not the continuation of that ; rather 
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was it the newly enfranchized spirit that had formerly- 
been imprisoned within the now shattered forms of the 
Jewish rehgion. Thus the connection was in effect a 
hberation, and issued in the historical abrogation of the 
Ezraitic Mosaism. And, in the next place, the new 
cultus was dehvered at once from the moral impotence 
of the material and ritualistic element and from the 
limitations of an insulated nationality. But a closer 
consideration revealed to us that this change impUed an 
onward step of yet more comprehensive, nay of eternal 
import. Up to this era, the Eternal, the Jehovah of the 
Old Covenant, seemed to stand, as it were, apart from 
the Eternal inhabiting the human heart, acting in history, 
indweUing in the Eace. Now, however, that likeness to 
God in which man was created, and of which we are told 
in the very opening of the Old Testament, was for the 
first time become a visible fact, and henceforward God 
was beheld and adored as the eternal, life-giving Prin- 
ciple of the development taking place in Time. Thus 
did there emanate from the Spirit an entirely new cultus, 
and together with that an internal organization of the 
Church in its relations to the world. 

Again, when through the degeneration of the Church's 
fundamental ideas — the metamorphosis of the priestly 
office of all believers into a sacred caste, of the vow of 
self-oblation into the sacramental symbol, of a moral into 
a material miracle^ — this new cultus was in its turn 
continually forfeiting more and more its moral efficacy, 
and consequently its rank in the world's history, once again 
there sprang forth from the same Christian and Teutonic 
soil a twofold scion of new life, whose vigour blossomed 
into restoration and development; we mean civil and 
religious Hberty. This scion engrafted itself directly and 
organically on the Gospel of the Saviour of the world, 
and on the Teutonic Christian Church, using all else only 
as building-materials, or as a historical mirror for self- 

X ff De$ Wimdera ms Mirakel" See note, p. 324, 
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contemplation and incitement to emulation or repro- 
bation. In this manner, from within outwards, was 
Humanity renewed in both her spheres ; in her religious 
and ecclesiastical, no less than in her civil and political 
life. From this inward source alone, has flowed that 
legaHzed liberty in Church and State which the dim 
forebodings of the nobler minds had discerned and 
proclaimed as in visions, which the yearning hearts of the 
people through long centuries had in vain hungered and 
entreated for ; and of which mediaeval mankind was on 
the point of despairing, from unbelief in God's presence 
in earthly things. 

Thus, from the middle of the sixteenth century on- 
wards, a new germinal point had been formed, which was 
at once the fulfilment of the cravings and efforts of pre- 
vious millenniums, and also the kindling of a new life 
possessing an energy transcending all previous imagina- 
tion, which life it radiated in ever-widening circles over 
the whole surface of the earth. 

In the more considerable towns, especially of Italy and 
Germany, Civil Liberty with her two divine children in 
the individual development — plastic art, and a hterature 
couched in the language of the popular consciousness— 
had gradually supplanted serfdom and priestly tyranny ; 
and, moreover, this had taken place under the influence 
of distinct reUgious feehng. For all these products had 
sprung up on the domain and under the forms of religion. 
During the twelfth and thirteenth centuries it was solely 
by these free cities, with their civilization and art, that 
Teutonic humanity was maintained erect, and Christianity 
held its ground. In literature, as much as in art, the 
scholastic learning of the clergy takes but a secondary 
rank. If Christianity was the true religion, it could not 
but train free, law-abiding citizens ; in other words, could 
not but produce the only moral form of civil society; 
and this, again, could not fail to yield fresh sustenance to 
the free creative mind of the artist or poet. And both 
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actually came to pass even from the very outset of the 
new order of things. Municipal freedom, art, popular 
literature, flourished in fair communion. The invention 
of printing, the comprehension of past ages and their 
glories in classical antiquity, effected by the revival of 
Greek philology ; and, finally, that last and noblest fruit 
of these efforts, the deliverance of the Christian Church 
from the yoke of human ordinances, and of science from 
the sway of baseless hypotheses, lent wings to that flight 
of the human mind, and rendered a true, healthy, ener- 
getic rehgious consciousness first possible and then actual. 
It was clearly evident that the opening of the Bible to 
the laity, its wide-spread diffusal, together with the ac- 
knowledgment of the claims of the individual conscience, 
with the inalienable duties based thereon of moral self- 
responsibility, had thrown a new divine Force into Hu- 
manity, which not all the streams of bloodshed nor arts 
of organized tyranny were able to extinguish. Thus the 
historical groundwork for the constructive elaboration of 
the Aryan Christian consciousness had already been laid, 
when, towards the end of the seventeenth century, a 
mighty .intellect discerned for himself and announced 
to his contemporaries what was the highest problem 
for the future — ^namely, a Positive Philosophy of the 
History of Mankind. Leibnitz perceived that it was 
to the thinker and investigator that the sacred func- 
tion of high-priesthood was henceforth to be assigned 
in the new order of things, and that it was a highly 
important matter to vindicate the claims of this function 
amidst the general exhaustion and inward barbarism of 
that age. Those who were the channels and organs of the 
religious consciousness were called to be the priests of 
science, of thought, and of research into the facts touch- 
ing the development of mind, — in short, the teachers of 
mankind — and the faith in discerned truth ought to super- 
sede the faith in the clergy and their traditions. Thus 
alone could that faith of mankind in a universal moral 
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order^ which, during the stagnant era of mediaevalism, 
had been shaken to its centre — nay, among the upper 
ranks, too often uprooted altogether by the general god- 
lessness and misery — be once more revivified, and society 
be rescued alike from fanaticism, or despair of God and 
this world. The preaching of the Gospel should go hand 
in hand with the free reflection of the Mind upon itself, 
that Mind which is the latest prophet of God's divine 
order. Philosophy and research were bound to teach, 
preach, and diffuse the truth of this consoling thought. 
And these combined influences should all co-operate 
harmoniously to make the realities of domestic hfe, of the 
Church, of the State, Christian, therefore at once legal 
and free. 

This was the final stage on which we have seen the 
religious consciousness about to enter. That conscious- 
ness of the Presence of the living God in Humanity, which 
lived in the heart of the peoples and had been proclaimed 
by many prophets of the Eomano-Teutonic races, was 
now to become a science, a knowledge of the truth of 
this consciousness derived from the study of actual facts.'^ 

We will here once more recall the inain facts of the 
Christian Aryan hfe which made this phenomenon pos- 
sible, and could not fail to render it increasingly fertile 
for the future of the human race. The art and literature 
of the Christian Aryans had arrived as near to the solu- 
tion of that problem in their respective spheres as at any 
previous period of the world's history. From Giotto to 
Eaphael and Michael Angelo, in art ; from Dante to 
Shakespeare and Milton, in epic and drama ; from Luther 
to Paul Gerhardt and Scheffler, in spiritual song ; from 
Johann Amdt to Gottfried Arnold, in outpourings of the 
devout spirit in prayer, — a glorious stream of hght had 
beamed upon mankind, by the end of the seventeenth 
and beginning of the eighteenth century. The ecclesi- 

* '' Eine Wissenschafif eine reale Erkenntnisz der Wahrheit dieses OoUeS" 
TfeiousztsetnsJ^ 
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astical reformation wrought by Luther and Calvin, the 
general study of classical antiquity, and the basing of 
education thereon which was closely allied with the Ee- 
formation, had imparted to those aspirations the popular 
character which till then they lacked. 

Lastly, the practical embodiment of the new rehgious 
consciousness in daily life was not wanting. Spiritual 
freedom had in some quarters, as in Switzerland, strength- 
ened and purified the freedom of pubhc hfe, in others 
created it anew, as in Holland and subsequently in Eng- 
land. Li this latter country, thanks to the virtue and 
intrepidity of the middle classes, with a portion of the 
nobility, and at last through the rising of almost the 
whole nation aided by the energy of a princely hero and 
champion of liberty, a groundwork had been laid for 
the historical development of the Aryan mind that was 
pregnant with incalculable consequences. 

In all these movements it was the free community of 
the Gospel which founded and supplied the type of the 
free civil and political community, from its very birth 
onwards. More and more was it felt, that the Protestant 
religious consciousness must make good its ground by 
striving to render itself popular and political. God was 
minded to he made man under the form of a Christian 
nation and a Christian State. Now, in order to the 
erection of a more extended kingdom of God upon earth, 
than antiquity, or the free Cities of the Middle Ages 
could display, the Teutonic mind had from the first car- 
ried within itself the Idea of a free Country^ and clung to 
and elaborated this idea as it had opportunity. It was 
not a city or a ruling municipal corporation that ought to 
be or could be the basis of that Uberty, which the Teu- 
tonic mind was now striving after. It was endeavouring, 
in the plenitude of its sense of God's presence in the 
world, to rise to the presentation of a legally free national 
community, that should be based on municipal liberties 
and the ancient communal constitutions ; in fact, a system 
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that would amount to local self-government qualifying for 
a living energetic participation in general afiairs and the 
highest functions of public life by means of a represen- 
tative body for the whole country. It was no longer the 
city with its adjacent territory, it was the whole country 
that was to be the depositary of freedom and of the full 
popular self-consciousness ; and, moreover, this principle 
was to go on expanding in wider and wider circles. 
Germany was the birthplace of the Reformation, but she 
had not become the home of the life thereby awakened. 
The scholastic controversies of her theologians, and the 
conspiracy of the Popes with the Eoman Catholic dynas- 
ties, had enkindled at the beginning of the seventeenth 
century a murderous war, which, after ravaging and de- 
solating the whole of Germany for thirty years, had left 
one half of that country, and notably the Netherlands, 
bowed down in double servitude. But about the middle 
of the century, a great Prince, Frederick William of 
Brandenburg, had, however, laid the foundations of 
freedom there by an honest dictatorship ; one generation 
before Leibnitz lifted the German intellect to the heights 
of reflective religious consciousness by the philosophy 
which he founded, and the analysis he instituted of the 
spiritual phenomena presenting themselves in history. 
Spinoza had not succeeded in efiecting an entrance into 
this domain, and Lord Bacon had left the philosophy of 
history even more completely unexplored than the field of 
critical research, although he had pointed out the prepara- 
tory paths which must inevitably lead up to those regions. 
Such was the position of affairs in Europe, when, to- 
wards the beginning of the eighteenth century, the genius 
of Leibnitz charged itself with the great problem of estab- 
lishing by philosophical arguments the self-determination 
of the personal mind, and the presence of a divine element 
in the actual facts of human development ; and moreover 
worked up to this result equally by the two pathways of 
speculation and of the observation of facts. Such an 
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attempt was in harmony with the tendencies of European 
thought and with Christianity, and it found a response 
throughout the whole intellectual world of Europe, but 
most of all among the Protestant nations, for among the 
Romanic, free learning found itself at issue with existing 
institutions. And above all in the depths of the German 
intellect did it find its natural soil and congenial atmo- 
sphere, insomuch that up to the present day most of the 
leaders on this path have been German philosophers and 
scholars. The given impulse has struck deep roots in the 
German culture through the fertilizing influence of specu-* 
lative ideas ; these latter again assume a popular shape, 
so that the products of the schools have come to make up 
a very considerable portion of the German literature. 
But already now we see that even the French mind, 
which at first took up an attitude of negation towards 
the German ideas, and the English, which occupied that 
of a mere spectator, are being caught up and carried 
away by this current of the world's thought. Nay, Ger- 
many will now need to strain her energies afresh, if she is 
to keep pace with what is at present preparing for contri- 
bution not only in England but also in the Eomanic coun- 
tries, especially France and Italy, towards that positive or 
real philosophy of Mind which is the universal goal of 
aspiration.^ 

This development of the religious consciousness under 
the form of a science of universal history, not only con- 
stitutes an internally correlated and inseverable sequence ; 
it also betokens a distinct onward step in the concrete 
development* of the Divine in the world itself. It reveals 
the onward march of the Divine Spirit subjected to the con- 
ditions of phenomenal evolution. It is evidently imphed 
in the very essence, the primary idea of the Divine deve- 
loping itself in the Finite, that it attains the consciousness 

^ The original here is : — " der aUgemdnen anffettrebten posiUven oder JReal^ 
philosophie des Geides,*^ — Tb. 
' *^ redle Enttokkthmg,^^ 

VOL, III. U 
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of its truth through the concept of itself. This, even 
Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle have not only believed, but 
as regards that in which they are agreed — ^the moral, 
spiritual, fundamental thought of Socrates — ^have proved 
for all time. But even the most successful purely dia- 
lectic development does not constitute the highest or 
ultimate aim. One of our greatest thinkers has even 
termed it in comparison with that former revelation of the 
Spirit, negative philosophy, while he demands, if he has 
not himself already supplied, its opposite, a positive phi- 
losophy of the Spirit. Speculation and research are the 
two requisite preliminary steps that must precede any 
representation on a world-wide scale of the development 
itself, or exhibition of its laws as those of the Divine 
Kosmos of Mind in the Finite. History and philosophy 
must co-operate towards this representation, not in order 
to lose their separate and independent character, but in 
order to yield their highest results in common efficiency. 

From this point two series of contemplation open be- 
fore us. The one will have for its termination the scien- 
tific problem now lying before us of the construction of 
a real or positive philosophy of universal history ; ^ the 
other that of stating the results and inferences which we 
are already in a position to deduce from the historical facts 
relating to the development of the religious consciousness 
that have here been brought to our knowledge. 

As regards the former topic, we can only say this 
much here. For the construction of a positive philo- 
sophy of Mind whose apex should be the consciousness 
of Gk>d, the first thing that is requisite is a documentary 
and, as far as may be, autoptical survey of the attempts 
hitherto made at a philosophical treatment of the sub- 
ject, i.e. of all the phenomena having reference to man's 
§ense of Gfod s agency in history. But this could hardly 
be achieved without a methodical discussion of the most 
characteristic utterances of those authors ; for nothing short 
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of this would qualify the reader to form his own judg- 
ment. Unfortunately, however, many of their writings 
are now forgotten, and many others not so well known 
and familiar to scholars as they deserve. Moreover, to 
such a general survey ought to be added passages scat- 
tered up and down various authors bearing on the philo- 
sophy of history, which are not only models for the 
classic presentment of sublime ideas, but also of abiding 
philosophic interest* Such passages often elucidate the 
purely speculative fundamental thoughts, just as much as 
they certainly on the other hand often require an acquaint- 
ance with the latter in order to be properly understood 
themselves. 

Such a succinct documentary survey would need, 
however, to be accompanied by a historical and philoso- 
phical critique, in order to determine to what extent the 
great problem itself has been apprehended or solved by 
those thinkers. 

Now it appears to us that such a procedure would 
confirm the correctness of three theses which we have had 
occasion more than once to put forth in the course of this 
work. We mean, first, the view that the speculative 
construction of the science (and to a certain degree the 
historical delineation) of that moral order of the world 
does form the common centre of the various speculative 
systems. Secondly, that the method by which to discover 
the laws governing the development of Eumanity^ and 
moreover from the standing-point of the religious con- 
sciousness, has been the aim, though pursued sometimes 
consciously sometimes unconsciously, of the great critical 
school of the philosophy of Mind. Thirdly, that these 
various efforts on the part of the Leibnitzian and Kantian 
schools do present an organic development, on which it 
is possible to erect a superstructure with the auxiliary of 
a philosophical treatment of the historical element. Thus 
it is only through the colligation of these two elements 
that it is possible to lay any secure speculative ba^is for a 

u3 
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Positive Philosophy of History. But by such an organic 
combination, we may hope to be placed in a position 
fully to apprehend the problems of the present and to 
prepare the way for their further solution. 

Thus it is the second series of contemplations that will 
form the exclusive subject of this our concluding Book. 
In treating it we shall have to fix our eye on two points. 
First, the immediate universal Results .of the facts pre- 
sented in the former parts of this work ; and then, 
secondly, the Inferences to be drawn from those results 
in reference to the existing conditions of things. Both 
sets of considerations, but especially the latter, will lead 
us back to the fundamental postulates and starting-point 
of our First Book ; and, we may hope, will afford a satis- 
factory confirmation of what has been there affiumed or 
hinted at. 

The Besults will start from the domain traversed by 
the course of development regarded as a chronological 
series. We put the questions : Has the development 
taking place in Time an internal interdependence, and if 
so, what is it ? We shall then further ask : Does the his- 
torical series of development constitute an inward unity ? 
Does it reveal a progress ? Lastly, on the principles of 
analogy and induction, would it appear that any laws, 
governing the growth or decadence of any given nation 
or epoch, do reveal themselves ? And what is the final 
verdict delivered by these results as regards the develop- 
ment of Humanity ? 

This proceeding will conduct us as it seems to me to 
five great Theses, which we shall present in the next 
chapter. 

If our Eesults are substantially true, upon the testimony 
given by Humanity herself in the records we have placed 
before our readers, they cannot but give rise to Inferences 
of no less importance for the present and the whole future 
of our race. It is not until we have reached this point 
that we are in a position to reply to the queries we have 
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started in the Introduction to this work. But since we 
are as firmly convinced of the substantial truth of the 
documentarily-attested facts we have been considering, 
as we are of our own existence, we certainly cannot 
evade the duty of looking in the face the conditions of 
the present, in so far as they are immediately concerned 
with the topic of our enquiries. Since, however, our 
work is no more intended to subserve a particular practi- 
cal aim than a speculative theory, we shall in this con- 
cluding chapter restrict ourselves rigidly within the nar- 
rowest limits of a general historico-philosophical survey. 
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SINISM. 



THE LANGUAGE OP PURE SUBSTANCE. 



KRAMiaU, TURANISM. 

or the radimentsof organic inflectional The language of agglutination or 

language : carried on through the particles : in manj progressive 

Egjrptian branch of that stock stages, 
emigrating from Western Asia. 

SEHIIISM, ABYANISir. 

or the advance of the inflectional The perfect inflectional language, 
language to the triliteral (dissyl- 
labic) formation of roots, and to 

the conjugation of the idea of the -< 

predicate. 

From the primeval language that has grown up and 
fixed itself in the remotest eastern corner of Southern 
Asia — the northern portion of the Chinese Empire — 
human language advances onwards in Central Asia along 
two routes. The easternmost of these taking up its first 
sojourn around the Altai mountains and the countries 
adjacent to the sources of the Oxus and Jaxartes, after- 
wards presses forward from those regions towards the 
south and west. The second or western division, starting 
from the lands adjacent to the sources of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, passes on in a southerly direction to Arabia, 
and thence to Palestine and Egypt. 

Thus we may venture to assert that the Aryan stock 
has evolved itself out of the most advanced of the Tura- 
nian tribes, by assuming a new type, but the Semites 
have been evolved by a progressive culture from the 
Asiatic Khamites. Lastly, however, it can be clearly 
shown and proved by facts, that the most ancient Turanic 
deposits in Thibet employ Chinese words as the raw; 
material which they re-coin, and that the Aryan roots, 
which are found in Semitic speech, have sprung firom the 
same primitive stock. ;- 

Now, if we cast our eye over the series of developmenir 
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in the reKgious consciousness that lies before ns in reli- 
gion, in social life, in art and in science, the following 
parallelism presents itself : — 

I. Man's sense of the presence of God in the objects 
around him reveals itself in the first instance in the shape 
of a perception of the Divine in the starry heavens above 
the earth, and the family circle on the earth. The 
former pr^upposes the apprehension of a vast ordered 
Whole in the outward creation — the physical Kosmos or 
Heaven. Such an apprehension meets us not only as the 
basis of religious consciousness in the oldest records of 
that nation which has existed . in a state of culture and 
exercised a formative agency fi-om the very earliest in- 
fancy of our race, viz. the Chinese ; but it is most deeply 
rooted in their very language. This language is in itself 
the oldest conceivable form of the intellectual {begrifflich) 
denotation of things, because it bears a thoroughly sub- 
stantive character. It presupposes no other prior lin- 
guistic formation, while it is itself presupposed in all 
other such formations. But both apprehensions — the 
religious and the linguistic — are fettered to the purely 
formal conception of that Whole, because the human 
mind is at this stage still too much overpowered by the 
outward universe. It is at work, but has not yet attained 
to self-consciousness. It is like a child who always speaks 
of himself in the third person. Thus, just as a single 
monosyllable stands with him for everything — is at once 
noun and verb, and is also in both cases a very in- 
telligible sign of quality — so does the word " Tien " or 
Heaven convey to the Chinese at the same time the ideas 
of Order and Thought, Idea and Will 

It may, at first sight, appear strange that in the cultus 
such a conception as we have been describing should stand 
in close juxtaposition with the worship of the souls of de- 
ceased ancestors without any mediating link between the 
two. And yet this is quite analogical, and in character with 
the earliest stage. The one pole of human consciousness 
19 the Kosmos in its undividedness ; therefore the earliest 
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stage of the religious consciousness in its aspect on Nature. 
Th€ other pole is the primary relationship of Humanity ; 
the binding together of the successive generations of 
mankind by the faith in some connecting tie above and 
beyond the Ufe of the individual, subsisting between 
souls, and by a faith in the meaning of this earthly life. 
In all the higher spheres of social life, the agency of God 
in history is assumed as a matter of fact, but this history 
is simply a sequence, a succession, destitute of causal con- 
nection. There stand the two ideas of Heaven and the 
Family ; but there lies no consciousness of the Divine 
between them. 

Thus here the order of Time and the internal attitude 
of the mind coincide. Tlie stage of language and that of 
Religion are parallel. 

IL The next stage in the development of the religious 
consciousness has its representative in Turanism, the 
oldest form of which is transmitted to us in some of the 
Thibetan languages. As Khamism is the Mediaeval epoch 
of the West, so is Turanism that of the East! Only here 
those incipient rudiments of an inflectional language are 
preserved to us, which in Western Asia have perished. 
But Turanism soon rises above the stage in which the 
mind works its way forth out of the inelastic shell of 
radical language to formations which fiilly take rank 
beside Khamism. Yet even in the highest efforts of the 
Turanian impulse to speech, the individualizing stamp is 
lacking which we find in the two higher Semitic and 
Aryan formations of inflectional language. It is the 
stamp of personality which is wanting. And it is pre- 
cisely the absence of the sober intellect which constitutes 
the distinctive characteristic of the Turanian sense of the 
Divine presence. The human mind has already advanced 
considerably along the Divine pathway of consciousness ; it 
sometimes feels itself face to face with the visible universe 
as a being endowed with free-will ; as the Lord and ruler 
of what it beholds. This, however, is not its normal con- 
dition, but is dependent upon some intense stimulus, some 
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influence carrying it beyond itself. Hence the religious 
consciousness appears to the Turanian only under the 
shape of the highest stimulation of the Mind by Nature ; 
it resembles the ecstatic state of clairvoyants. Thus the 
human being is in a passive and passionate orgiastic con- 
dition ; and, in consequence, the mode of worship can be 
nothing more than a striving after ecstasy. The objective 
element of this consciousness disappears. We are now 
well acquainted with the characteristics of this stage 
through the researches of Castren, and still more through 
the records contained in the national work on the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of North America, which the United 
States have set on foot. 

When such a purely subjective mental excitement sinks 
to its lowest ebb, we can well imagine the springing up 
of fetishism ; as when for instance the consciousness at- 
taches itself to a tree, conceiving that object to be the 
chosen seat of the Deity. It is by a similar mental pro- 
cess that in Xhamism, the serpent- worship and the adora- 
tion of living animals has sprung up, which we find 
existing side by side with that fetishism in many parts of 
Africa. Both are distinguished from the liethylion- 
worship of the earhest Semites, by the circumstance that 
in the latter case, it is a symbol of the Kosmos revealed 
to us in the starry vault, of Uranus, or of Bel, which is 
adored. 

Thus we may perhaps express the formula of Turanism, 
r^arded from its central point, where it runs parallel 
with Khamism, by saying that it is a striving outwards of 
the spiritual and psychical elements of our nature, but 
under a passionate form ; a seeking for the presence of 
the Divine Spirit on the pathway of unconsciousness, and 
of His agency under the form of magic. Such a religious 
consciousness is incapable of giving bkth either to art, 
science, or polity in any sort of order conforming to 
fixed ndes, for everything is dependent upon the exciter 
ment of the moment. A crowning-point and apex is 
wantiQg here even more than on the side of Khamism ; 
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for instead of the stationariness of a mummified system, a 
decline into brutiahness and barbarism are what is to be 
feared, for divine proportion is wanting. The seers of 
such a people do not become prophets, nor their great 
leaders sovereigns, but there are the rudimentary begin- 
nings of both. 

ni. The parallel Western stage of religious conscious- 
ness is the Khamitic^ of which Western Asia is the cradle, 
and in historic times, Egypt. But the phenomena which 
we behold in the Nile valley necessitate the assumption 
of an earlier development of Khamism in Asia which has 
perished- Here, too, our most rehable materials for 
observation are supplied by language. This, from the 
stage it has reached, presupposes an advance beyond a 
mere inorganic substance. Out of the radical words, the 
human mind has framed for itself complete parts of speech 
without remaining fettered by the inorganic addition of 
mere particles. It has sought out and contrived for itself 
some mode of expression for the mutual relations of things 
in a proposition, and for its own relation as that which 
predicates to that which is predicated. Thus this stage 
can still less than that of the older Turanism be considered 
as a primary one, even in that earliest defunct Asiatic 
form. But this must have had its origin in Asia and 
moreover in Western Asia ; for there stand the two un- 
disputed facts ; first, that the pronouns and other primi- 
tive grammatical forms are identical in the Egyptian and 
Semitic ; and secondly, that most of the Egyptian roots 
with which we are acquainted can be shown to be Semitic, 
and moreover the simplest form thereof. 

' Now to the religious consciousness also of the Egyptians 
the result of our researches compels us to assign an analo- 
gous relative position. It is no longer the visible Kosmos, 
nor yet simply the souls of the departed ancestors, which 
are the governing ideas of the Egyptian mode of conceiv- 
ing the Divine presence : an organic distribution has been 
already introduced into the theory of the universe, of 
which the Sun with his yearly course forms the central 
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point. Lastly, the human mind is conscious of its own 
direct relationship to that same Principle which makes 
the universe into an ordered Whole, and the destiny 
of the soul in the universe is the spiritual centre-point of 
this consciousness. So likewise out of the Family has 
grown the Province and the State, with a distinct religious 
sense of personal freedom, notwithstanding the shackles 
of caste. Lastly, there displays itself a classical architec- 
ture and a noble plastic art, which portrays animal forms 
in a life-hke manner, and the wonderfiil human form 
in conformity with certain artistic canons. Thus again in 
two more series of development do the stage of language 
and that of the rehgious consciousness run parallel. 

IV. A pecuUar soberness of mind forms the distinguish- 
ing characteristic in all the branches of the next, or 
Semitic formation ; but this reaches its crowning-point in 
the religious consciousness of the Chaldean tribe settled 
in Canaan of whom Abraham and Moses are the types. 
Among this people, reUgion and language aUke reveal an 
astonishing amount of calm sober inteUigence. Else- 
where among the Semites, the preponderance of the 
secular element superinduces an inordinate striving after 
wealth and worldly honour, and the religious conscious- 
ness sinks into the orgiastic type, while the inward 
instinct of sacrifice degenerates into a Moloch-worship. 
But in that favoured tribe, the religious consciousness 
soars to a recognition of the Eternal as the converse of 
all that has come, or is coming, into existence [all in fact 
that has had a beginning]. Still this faith in the Eternal 
is so far from excluding the faith in His presence among 
men, that the aspect under which He is regarded is pre- 
eminently that of the guide of men's destinies, revealing 
Himself in their hearts. Yet at the same time, the con- 
trast between the Lifinite and the Finite, even in reference 
to the human spirit, is grasped with such tenacity that at 
a later period, the oneness of essence between the Eternal 
and the Finite Spirit is well nigh lost sight of. That 
recognition of unity of essence, which is the needful counter- 
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poise to the assertion of the contrast, is wanting, and this 
want makes itself painfully felt from the age of Ezra 
onwards. For since the Divine Personahty finds no em- 
bodiment in the ideal of Humanity, the notion of insula- 
tion comes to be associated with the idea of the Eternal, 
and there springs up an estrangement of God from man, 
as though the Deity were but a certain portion of the 
Universal Whole ; and this is accompanied by a rigidity 
in the outward forms of religion which are yet nothing in 
themselves. The religion of Mahomet shows to what an 
extreme of fataUsm this sharp line of demarcation between 
God and man is capable of leading the Semitic mind. 

Now to this highest type of Semitic religious conscious- 
ness, the Semitic linguistic phenomena only partially cor- 
respond. The triUteralism in the formation of the roots 
does indeed introduce a complete superseding of mono- 
syllabism ; and agglutination is rendered impossible by 
the presence of auxiliary parts of speech. Nouns and 
verbs meet us as the kernel of the language, and sub- 
ordinate themselves to the terms expressing relation. 
Still, compared to the Aryan branches of language, the 
Semitic seem very limited in their powers of forming 
words into sentences. Nor does the mind as yet assert 
its own predicative action by using as a copula the sub- 
stantive abstract verb expressing existence, but only indi- 
cates that activity by means of the pronoun in the third 
person. . Thus here we have a true miracle : a miracle 
wrought by the divine energy of the ethical Mind in the 
sphere of the religious consciousness. 

V. The leading characteristic of the Aryan religious 
consciousness we have already cursorily indicated in the 
introduction to this Book, and shown how the magnifi- 
cence of its linguistic formations is a type and presage 
of the magnificent corresponding outgrowth in art and 
knowledge in all the stages of the Aryan development. 
The Asiatic Aryan did not succeed in freeing himself 
entirely from the trammels of Turanism with which he 
has had almost unceasingly to contend, inwardly no less 
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than outwardly ; it was only here and there at most that 
he succeeded in establishing a free state of society. It 
was first in the Hellenes of Asia Minor and Europe that 
the sense of God in the free civil fellowship became 
powerful and gave birth to a free polity. But even the 
Aryan did not reach the highest stage of the sense of 
the Divine presence in the soul, till after he had been 
introduced into the Jewish faith as glorified and consum- 
mated by Jesus. Here again we have two miracles of the 
mind^ ; the inward force of personality, and the reaction 
of that mental personahty upon mankind. 

These are perhaps the most succinct formulae in which 
we are able to summarize the historical development 
under the aspect of the religious consciousness. Before 
proceeding to the reflections suggested by the details, let 
us first distinctly state the great fact we have won : 

That the religious consciousness regarded as a sense of the 
presence of the Divine in the universe and among manhindy 
is found in all stages of human history ^ and constitutes a 
primary effi/yiency in religion^ in social life^ and in civi- 
lization. 

Does not this fact point us towards the intuitive nature 
of this sense ? But secondly we find : 

Thai language and religion are primary products and acts 
of the human mind, and that it is only in virtue of a 
miracle of the mind ' that the religion has risen to a higher 
stage than that occupied by the language. 

This fact is demonstrable in most systems of religion, 
but we are able to trace it most authentically in the 
formation of any given language. Everything leads us 
to the assumption that, by the internal organization 
of his nature, man feels himself impelled to construct 
his religion as he constructs his language -^yiz, as the 
expression and outward embodiment of his indwelling 

* " Wunder des Geistes,^^ See note on p. 824. 
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spiritual life, taking place in virtue of an innate plastic 
and artistic impulse co-ordinate with the apprehension 
of the external world which he possesses in virtue of his 
intelligence. But if so, the idea of any sort of intentional 
construction of a religion in the interest of any set pur- 
pose whatsoever, whether that of ambition, or deceit, or 
the maintenance of civil order, is excluded by the mere 
positive evidence of the history of reUgion. Every- 
thing organic is self-acting in virtue of its own inward 
vital energy, and involves an inward necessity for out- 
ward embodiment, which it needs undisturbed freedom to 
conduct to its proper glory. Language and religion are 
indispensable to civil order, and may be employed to 
subserve all good or all evil ends, but they have not 
sprung from any calculation in behoof of those ends. 

Mighty and significant as are these facts testifying to 
the spontaneity and the chronological sequence of these 
products of the religious consciousness, we are but stand- 
ing as yet on the outer threshold of this temple of mys- 
teries. Let us draw nearer to the shrine I If our con- 
sciousness of God be something innate, the question 
suggests itself, to what extent do its later formations 
stand related to its earlier? Did there, perchance, exist 
an original tradition in some miraculously gifted primseval 
people, from whom light diffused itself among other 
nations under the shape of language and religion ? Or 
has this enlightenment come mechanically through some 
sort of magic ? Li the former case, religion would be, 
like language (which philosophers have even maintained), 
only " the tradition handed down from superior beings," 
or, " the heritage of a privileged race." Or is it again, as 
the latter hypothesis would imply, simply something me- 
chanically poured in from without ? Is not this idea when 
elaborated into a particular shape often inculcated on 
us as a doctrine of the Bible ? On this point, too, let us 
look at the results of the facts we have discovered and 
presented. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

THE CONCLUSIONS PRESENTED IN THE FIELD OP THE 
SCIENTIFIC OB POSITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIGION.^ 

The Religious Consciouaness is the efficient cause of aU civili" 
zation ; and in its workings is exhibited, not a historical 
infiuence of earlier grades and elder races, hut the unity of 
one Divine, progressive Force working in Humanity^ and 
the infiuence of higher spiritual Personalities. 

On this point we have above all to guard against the delu- 
sive supposition of the existence of a secret or lost tradition 
of religious ideas from one or other of the nations of the 
great world-moulding empires. The whole course of our 
investigations has proved to us the contrary at every step. 
It is equally impossible to assume such a tradition as consti- 
tuting the outer courts of tlie self-conscious Spirit, at the 
epoch of some three thousand years before Christ, as it 
would be to assume that Abraham derived his inspiration 
from Zoroaster, or vice versd. The roots of Abraham lie in 
Chalda>a, the roots of Zoroaster in central or Northern and 
Upper Asia. We have both the one and the other laid bare 
before us, the fonner in the Babylonian and Phoeniciau 
cosmogonies, the latter in tlie earliest hymns of the Veda 
and in the Gi\thas of Zoroaster. We are indeed compelled 
by the infiillible record of language to assume an original 
oon\mou stock for die roots of Western and Eastern Asia 
which have now been divided for thousands of years, 
But it is oulff language whidi tells us this. Even the 
very earliest ix4igious monuments of the pnmscval world 



^ *' /W ni^s^iJU^JlA^qpAMrAf li>yr^i«sK.'^ See D^te on p. STS. 
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already reveal the respective idiosyncracies of the two 
stocks. It is true that the Biblical traditions of the pre- 
Abrahamitic age, or that of the patriarchs, present to us 
much purer conceptions than we find in the heathen Se- 
mitism of historical times. Still the primitive Iranian 
consciousness cannot be explained by them. The struc- 
ture of thought revealed by its deposits in language 
precedes all other coinage of the universal human intelli- 
gence, even that of mythology. The bond of connection 
must be sought much higher up the stream of time, but 
it is purely one of the essential nature of man, and pre- 
supposes nothing beyond a common original impulse to 
the construction of language and a common mode of 
setting about it. 

Still less is any historical community of life conceivable 
in the Mosaic stage. The idle fancies of the influence 
exerted on the religious conceptions of Moses by Egyp- 
tian ideas, are as baseless as that of the influence of 
Mosaism on the Aryan peoples. Physically and ethno- 
logically, Moses had his roots in the Canaanitish religious 
consciousness, just as Abraham had his in ancient Chal- 
daea. What confers on Abrahamism and Mosaism their 
rank in the serial development of the religious conscious- 
ness is precisely the engrafting on those roots of that 
Divine Spirit indwelKng in Abraham and Moses. 

We are indeed justified in inferring a community of 
life between the Aryans of Asia and those of Asia Minor 
extending from the formation of their respective lan- 
guages up to the incipient rudiments of the mythopoeic 
epoch immediately consequent thereon, but no farther. 
But fi'om that epoch onwards, the community of life be- 
came continually greater through the Hellenes, And 
wherefore? Because the Hellenes shattered the sym- 
boUc forms, and replaced them by ideas and investiga- 
tions. It is Ideas alone that enkindle and generate fresh 
life ; hieroglyphs or symbols can propagate nothing but 
usages. It is only the Idea that binds together minds ; 

VOL. III. X 
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symbols divide even more than originally they have 
linked together. Thus Hellenes and Italioti, Greeks and 
Romans come into infinitely closer contact with each 
other than Baktrians and Indians, while Medes and Per- 
sians stand in the mutual relationship of being provinces 
of one empire and speakers of one language. Lastly the 
relations of the Christian Aryans among each other, those 
of the Romans and Teutons, for instance, are in a far 
higher degree intimate in religion, in art, and in science ; 
while the Reformation, with the literature it gave birth 
to, has expanded the guilds of the clergy, the artists, and 
the scholars, into fellowships among the various peoples, 
in so far as the priesthood has not interfered to prevent. 

Hence it would seem that the progress indisputably 
observable cannot be explained by the hypothesis of a 
received tradition handed down from earlier races or 
imaginary superior beings, but is to be attributed to 
God's Spirit working in Man. 

The universal historical results we may sum up in the 
following theses : 

First Thesis. 

The Development taken as a Whole and in its widest scope 
does exhibit an Objective Progress. 

In our historical review we have already called attention 
to the circumstance that the constructive force of the self- 
conscious Spirit in human society presents itself to us as 
the history of the religious consciousness of the two great 
Aryan and Semitic stocks, who in their roots are blood- 
relations. All that preceded them was Nature-religion, 
the mere vestibule of that of the Spirit. But in this 
vestibule of the temple we were compelled to observe an 
indubitable progress from the formal consciousness of a 
Whole or Kosmos, and from the arts which rest on the 
secret magic of proportion, upwards to the individualizing 
of the heavenly bodies and elements and to the plastic 
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arts. Hence Egypt holds the position of the medioBval 
period in the primaeval world with regard to religion also. 
The Egyptian religion is only to be explained as a mummy 
of that self-conscious Spirit that had awakened in the East, 
as the hieroglyph of upward-striving thought. But the 
conscious religious life has its seat in the nations who, 
though in differing modes, make Spirit the channel of the 
rehgious consciousness. The Abrahamites are the priests^ 
the Bactrians the heroes of the new temple-worship. The 
former distinguish God who is the Eternal, from tran- 
sitory Nature ; the latter recognize and carry on His 
work in Humanity, and show forth man's creation in His 
image by their godlike productions, constituting as it were 
a secondary creation. 

The higher rank thus assigned to the Aryans by no 
means derogates from the incomparable superiority of the 
Hebrew faith in the Eternal Jehovah, to the Bactrian 
Spirit-worship or the Hellenic polytheism. We have no 
right to attribute the faith in the Eternal possessed by 
Abraham, to the Abrahamitic religion of his immediate 
descendants, which remained entangled among the natural- 
istic roots of Semitism, nor yet to the Mosaism that was 
chained by legal restrictions to a ritualistic symboHsm, nor 
least of all to the Ezraism of the Second Temple. In all 
these systems, faith in Jehovah is a tacit assumption to 
which its legitimate realization is wanting. The most an- 
cient Mosaism expressly claims to be a new revelation, and 
places itself in contradistinction to the Abrahamic know- 
ledge of God as the Almighty ; but in its cultus, the 
Eternal is veiled from sight, and Man is not His only 
symbol, but is ranged under the form of a cherub side by 
side with the highest types of the animal creation, while 
the prescribed sacrifices are all of an outward descrip- 
tion. Nevertheless, as all the prophets tell us, the Eternal 
God desireth no other sacrifice than the only one befit- 
ting His glory — the sacrifice of man's own will ; and no 
vow save that of grateful self -surrender. The finitO 

X 2 
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Spirit placed with its free power of choice on the confines 
of two worlds, can offer nothing but what is spiritual to 
the Eternal One, and all its sacrifices are based upon the 
fact that God has given Himself out in the Finite ; visibly 
and symbolically in Nature, substantially and really in Hu- 
manity. Man is the primary end and aim of the creation. 
Mosaism practically denies this human incarnation of God, 
for it worships God as though he were a Nature-deity. 

Hellenism, on the contrary, manifestly strives after a 
realization of God among men. No doubt this aspiration 
is perplexed and impeded by the inherited Nature-poly- 
theism which still adheres to Hellenism, but its true 
worship is to be sought where lies the central point of its 
peculiar rehgious consciousness ;- — in a free polity, in art, 
in learning. If Judaism must be called the mother's womb 
of Christianity, Hellenism must be called its foster-mother. 
The vigorous wild ohve grew on Aryan soil, and the en- 
grafted tree was the one that bore fruit. 

Now, if it may thus be regarded as established that 
man's rehgious consciousness during the last five thousand 
years forms one connected Churchy and, moreover, one 
that advances step by step under the influence of Eaces 
and Persons, it wiU be important to consider these two 
forms of development somewhat more closely. 

Secoito Thesis. 

ITiis Progress must be sought in the advance from the unself- 
conscious to the self-conscious Mind ; — froya Organic Neces- 
sity to Moral Freedom through the Medium of Personality, 

The most primaeval and spontaneous revelations and 
monuments of the human mind presuppose the existence 
of Mind, for they are its own work. But the very same 
records prove also that it was only by slow degrees that 
that consciousness of secondary creative power which we 
call history became vivid enough in man to demand an 
expression. Now this expression we can watch rising 
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higher and higher in the manner above indicated, not only 
in the language, but also in the religions of mankind. Out 
of Nature-rehgion — the worship of the Physical Forces 
— there emerges in this manner an ethical religion ; till 
at length the godhke faculty of the self-consciousness of 
moral personality springs forth. But this leads on to the 
perception that all human relationships and institutions 
ought to be transformed and purified into absolute har- 
mony therewith. 

Thus the formula of progress which results from the 
facts of universal history may be thus stated : — ^AU civi- 
lization springs from the religious consciousness, but that 
consciousness itself reveals the progress from the un-self- 
conscious to the self-conscious Mind ; and, consequently, 
the historical development in Time runs parallel to that 
development which takes place in Nature, from Inorganic 
up to Organic Nature, culminating in Humanity. The 
Nature-development, which now we are only able to 
behold in Space, has in like manner evolved itself also in 
Time ; but according to measureless epochs. 

Third Thesis. 

A Progress of the Religious consciousness i/n particular Races 
confers upon such Races sooner or later the leadership in 
the civilization of Mankind^ and this issues ultimately in 
Universal empire. 

The founding of Babylon and the empire of the Chal- 
daeans introduces into the world's history the primeval 
Semitic religious consciousness, of which we see the purer 
form in the oldest traditions of Abraham respecting the 
primeval epoch. From that era, the great Turanic 
empires disappear, and Khamism remains restricted to 
Egypt and Africa, while Semitism and Aryanism divide 
between them in Asia the leadership of the world. The 
great Chaldean emigrates and his posterity are set apart 
for a far distant future. 
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It is with the founding of the Persian Empire by Cyrus, 
that the rehgious consciousness of Eastern Asia, which 
had been elevated by Zoroaster into a spiritual religion, for 
the first time extends its sway to Western Asia, and reigns 
up to the confines of Asia Minor. From the time of 
Cyrus, there has never been a great Semitic empire. The 
Phoenicians have acted as a counterpoise to the lonians 
and European Greeks in Asia and the adjacent islands of 
the Mediterranean, the Carthaginians and Jews to the 
Eomans, the Mahometans to the Greek and Eomanic 
Christians. They have even forced their way into the 
Continent of Europe ; the Phoenicians, by their settle- 
ments on the islands of the -^gean Sea and on the coasts 
of Spain, the Carthaginians in Sicily, the Mahometans in 
Spain itself. But, as in earlier epochs, the Turanians, 
under the title of children of Nimrod, Mongols, Tartars, 
Turks, were the representatives of episodes and transitory 
antitheses, so do the Semites now occupy such a position. 

This would seem to conduct us to three facts of universal 
history. First, that a unity of* ethnological stock appears 
to involve a unity in the conception of the universe, and, 
so to speak, in the direction taken by the impulse to social 
construction. Secondly, that the development of each 
ethnological stock corresponds to some idea which forms 
one step in the inward unfolding of the rehgious con- 
sciousness. From both taken together, we seem justified 
in inferring that both the rehgious consciousness and the 
godhke impulse to social construction have, equally with 
the natural impulse in animals which we call instinct, 
some reality that corresponds to them ; but a divine reality, 
which presupposes a unity of essence between the Finite 
and tlie Infinite Spirit. Thirdly, that the motive impulse 
to development is imparted by means of Illustrious Per- 
sonalities. 
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Fourth Thesis. 

Ihe Union and gradual Amalgamation of the various ethno- 
logical Stocks would seem to be the Aim designed by the 
World's Order. 

We know that every linguistic formation since the first, 
rests upon the wrecks of some earher hnguistic conscious- 
ness ; which, consequently, presupposes the decadence or 
the subjugation of the population that was the depositary 
of that linguistic system. Thus, in this case, the amalga- 
mation, or, at all events, the intercourse of difierent 
peoples, would appear to supply the impulse to a new 
formation so often as a new and progressive life germi- 
nates from the existing formation. 

On the other hand, we see that those peoples which 
are the most susceptible of culture, the most energetic, 
and have contributed the most to mould human society, 
have sprung from a union or fusion of different tribes 
which are more or less homogeneous. The Greek cul- 
ture, and notably the Attic, is the product of the fusion 
of the Ionic, Doric, and jEolic elements. The world- 
subduing qualities that distinguish the Eomans are a pro- 
duct of the mixture of the Latin, Samnite, and Etruscan 
elements. In the same way, the Teutonic civilization is 
the result, partly of intercourse w;ith Greeks and Eomans, 
Celts and Scluves; partly of the interfusion of the va- 
rious Teutonic tribes. The English character has been 
formed by the action and reaction of the Anglo-Saxon 
on the Cymric and Gaelic elements, strengthened by 
the Eomanized Norman element ; the French, by a dif- 
ferent compound of the Germanic and Celtic with the 
predominating Latin element. What gave rise to the 
greatness of Spain, was the interpenetration of the Eoman 
and Teutonic elements with Celts, Arabs, and Turanic 
Basques. The so-called absolutely unmixed peoples never 
take a high place in the world's history, although they 
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may continue for a long time to occupy a very respec- 
table station as regards their internal condition. 

Does not this compel us to suppose that the crossing, 
and ultimately the amalgamation of the various races, is 
the end designed by the constitution of the world ? May 
not that fusion which has already extended itself to nearly 
all the Aryan races, nay, which has already begun to take 
up into itself Semitic and Turanic elements, expand into 
much wider circles? Have we not witnessed in our own 
days, notwithstanding all the falsehoods and fables pro- 
pagated to the contrary (which indeed have generally 
been invented and diffused for a purpose), that the pro- 
geny of mixed marriages has formed races of permanent 
fertility ; such, for instance, as the Creoles and Mulattoes, 
or the children of English men by New Zealand women ? 
And do we not find that in these instances, the prin- 
ciple enunciated by Herder holds good, that the more 
harmonious, therefore beautiful, form gradually tends to 
supplant the lower, because more partial, and to elevate 
it into its own higher type ? 

Now, if we may assume this to be a universal law, it 
would appear to result from it that Humanity has still a 
protracted course of development before it. For this 
intermixture of races has only just begun to take place 
on any large scale. 

Fifth Thesis. 

In philosophical language^ every such Intermixture signifies 
mm*e or less the surmounting of antagonisms in the develop^ 
ment of the Idea, and such a process is constantly the 
Formula of Progress. 

Every ethnological stock corresponds, though under 
the living, free form of individuality, to some component 
fraction of the whole Idea [of Humanity] ; and therefore 
forasmuch as the collective Idea only advances by means 
of antitheses — ^to some antithesis. Now, moreover, there 
are three antitheses which do actually present themselves 
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as the contrast between the national and the universal 
human elements, and also as antitheses in the several 
branches of human culture. To these are to be added 
those primary antitheses of human nature, which we have 
discussed in our Introductory Book and shown to be 
complementary ideas or correlates, and on whose action 
and reaction the continuance of the human race de- 
pends : — 

The Individual and the Community ; 

Conscience and Eeason ; 

Material and Form ; 

Idea and Symbol ; 

Intellectual Concept and Fact. 

As regards the three former of these antitheses, they 
find their solution collectively only in maintaining the 
harmonious efficiency of the three eternal Factors, which 
are: — 

The Eternal^ The pure Personality^ The Community^ 
God ; Man ; Humanity ; 

or, as we found them expressed in the Divine conscious- 
ness of Christ : — 

The Father, The Son, The Holy Ghost. 

The collective, no less than the individual Self, is of its 
own nature purely self-seeking ; hence this holds good of 
the national Self also. But in like manner as those bonds 
of self-seeking are loosed by the love of the family which 
is the Self re-bom in love ; so is the selfishness of the Com- 
munity purified by those Factors, and exalted into love 
for Humanity. And by a similar process do we, on the 
testimony of universal history, find that the opposition 
between the Idea and the Symbol, the Intellectual Con- 
cept and the Tradition, Philosophy and Philology, Eehgion 
and the Church, is only to be reconciled and surmounted 
from the very centre of the harmonious religious con- 
sciousness« 
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We shall consider the nature of these antitheses in the 
several branches of the religious consciousness, after w6 
have first delivered in succinct terms the verdict of 
universal history on the inward antagonism and the 
apparent analogy of the healthy (or physiological) and 
the morbid (or pathological) development. 

Sixth Thesis. 

The morbid or pailiological conditions have, equdily with the 
normal, their proper Law of Development. The Contrast 
and the Analogy awbaiating between these two courses of 
development. 

This axiom holds good equally of all courses of develop- 
ment, whether religious or political, aesthetic, scientific or 
ethical. In all these spheres alike, there is no such thing 
as a stand-still, but always a progress in one direction or 
the other ; towards growth and life, or towards decay and 
death. Have we not constantly seen how every single 
object of our contemplation has been modified, segregated, 
elaborated, intensified, enfeebled, decomposed ? The great 
world-historical question in any great crisis is only, 
whether the movement is one tending to life or to death? 
There is nothing more similar externally, and more dis- 
similar in its inmost essence, than these two tendencies. 
Thus the disease, too, discloses an organic structure, but a 
corrupt one, inimical to the collective life. 

What does history tell us about this ? Here, too, the 
standing-point of the religious consciousness supplies the 
decisive answer. The true religious consciousness is essenti- 
ally an inward and spiritual apprehension. Now, wherever 
in religion, or polity, in manners, in art or in learning, 
the inward element displays its energy most powerfully 
in its outward productions, wherever what is spiritual is 
the chief aim to which efibrt is directed, whether accom- 
panied with more considerable or slighter modifications 
of existing institutions, — there progress must exist ; for it 
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is from witliia that life issues forth into the outer world, 
from the centre to the circumference. This therefore is 
the pathway that leads to life, that on which there are 
ever opening new outlets for the Spirit, and Genius can 
unfurl his pinions with godhke self-reliance. 

If this be true, a contrary result must take place in 
all cases where the outward or material element is con- 
tinually being brought into greater prominence, — where 
the symbol is coming to be more and more made to 
stand for the substance, a form of words or an outward 
work for a mental act or for conscience, where a 
symmetrical form is accepted instead of its inner con- 
tents, an outward uniformity is taken for a vital unity, a 
semblance for the truth. In eveiy such case, a heavy 
doom must be impending, whatever appearances may say 
to the contrary. For all Life, — the selfish equally with 
the divine, — possesses the irresistible instinct of self-pre- 
servation in accordance with the nature of its essence. 
Thus, where there is a striving after the Outward element, 
the necessity soon makes itself apparent of trying to con- 
ceal the weak points, and therefore of exaggerating their 
importance. The want which is making itself felt, then 
comes to seem as though it were simply owing to this 
weak point not being sufficiently insisted on, not being 
carried out to its extreme consequences. But those ex- 
treme consequences constitute precisely the diametrical 
opposite, the Negative converted into the Positive. Now, 
when such a path is once entered upon, the necessity 
becomes very soon apparent of treating the dictates of the 
common conscience as apostacy, of putting down con- 
scientious objections as insubordination, and suppressing 
personal freedom as sedition. And then tyranny, either 
ecclesiastical or political, becomes a necessity. Now, since 
in our modern world, both the civil and secular powers 
are striving after absolutism, there springs out of both 
combined such a monstrous incubus of constraint and 
hypocrisy, with their appropriate concomitants, as was 
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unknown to antiquity. Hence it is that we behold in the 
spheres of art and learning, a conventionality, a mannerism, 
a tyranny of fashion — nay, a moral and intellectual hollow- 
ness and barbarism, which as far exceeds the phenomena 
of this kind presented by the Greek and Boman world 
during their period of decadence, as our ideal and the 
trust committed to us, transcend the task appointed by 
God to the ancient world. 

To understand, while it is yet time, the crisis of this 
pathological condition, leads to reform, and may, with the 
aid of a spiritual religion, issue in a rejuvenescence. But 
if once the germ of life is crushed, then destiny must take 
its course, and revolution alternate with counter-revolu- 
tion, till events take upon themselves the burial of the 
corpse. 

But the saving instinct does not reside in the under- 
standing. The most intellectual and sharp-witted nations 
often appear to be the most infatuated. It lies simply 
and solely in the earnestness of moral purpose. Hence 
salvation is impossible with any other religion than that 
of the heart, the rehgion of the life ; therefore the Christi- 
anity of the Gospel in its unchecked unfolding. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

THE RELIGIOUS RESULTS. 



First Thesis. 

The sole essential part of all Religion is the consciousness of 
Ood. Revelation is the impartation of this consciousness 
of Ood to the Moral Personality, 

We cannot doubt that on the long route we have tra- 
versed we have clearly found the Spirit of God to be 
originally hnplanted in man ; — indigenous in every eth- 
nological stock that has contributed to mould human 
society ; in every fellowship which directs men's thoughts 
to the Eternal. We have found that all rehgions rest 
upon the belief in an over-ruling moral order of the 
world ; that is to say, in an order which is based upon 
Conscience and Eeason, and which our conscience and 
reason are able to feel and to perceive. The revelation 
of God as the Spirit is given in a human being, and passes 
through this human being to other human beings and to 
mankind at large. 

From this we seem compelled to infer that all rehgions 
have their well-spring in some human heart ; that they are 
wrought by man into the shape they assume in the same 
sense that language is so; i.e. not designedly or arbi- 
trarily, but because they are organic products of the 
artistic impulse, or in other words, of the instinct which 
impels him to embody in action that intuitive conscious- 
ness which resides indeed in the individual man, but re- 
sides in him as a necessarily social being. 

We have further seen that all the rehgions which we 
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have been considering, set before themselves the same 
end ; namely, a restoration of that union of the soul with 
the Deity, which reason and conscience demand. And yet 
we find essential difierences subsisting even between those 
religions which rest on a revelation (some Person who 
reveals the Divine). Many of them lose their inner basis 
in the heart, and therewith fail of their purpose ; and 
eventually by a fatal inversion of the consciousness arrive 
at precisely the opposite idea ; inasmuch as they are 
impelled by a perverted morbid condition constantly to 
exaggerate more and more the mistake once made, and 
raise what is most external into the principal thing. 

All religions strive towards some objective embodi- 
ment beside the cultus, which is the primary product of 
that divine instinct. The most universal mode of its 
embodiment in action consists in the instituting and regu- 
lating of marriage, society, polity, art, learning, on the 
basis of that consciousness. In addition to this, many of 
the religions further possess a documentary tradition of 
that which has actually been revealed. Thus the first 
question to be put will be : " According to this, what is 
Religion ? What is Revelation ? " 

Religion signifies two difierent things : an inward state 
of mind, or an outwardly visible fellowship and institu- 
tion. In the former case, according to the terminology 
of the present work, it means the inward feeling and the 
impulse inseparable from it to act out that feehng. Ee- 
garded as an institution, it is the reahzation of the con- 
sciousness of the presence of God in man as a personal 
reflex of the divine order of the world in human things, 
showing that order to be one conformable to Morality and 
Reason. 

Religion, considered as a fellowship, has its root in some 
usage which has gradually grown up out of the co-opera- 
tion of Individuals and the Community ; and which subse- 
quently has come to be ascribed to a superior being who 
reveals himself to some privileged mortal and his posterity. 
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Or again it may notoriously and upon the evidence of 
documents have proceeded from an exalted Personage, 
v\^ho has given voice to the consciousness imparted to him 
by the Deity, and delivered or bequeathed to his disciples 
and the community, institutions or ordinances founded 
thereon. Such a personal communication with its accep- 
tance and maintenance constitutes a Eevelation. 

The particular shape which such a revelation may 
assume, will considerably depend upon the mode of its 
transmission. Some kind of tradition is indispensable for 
any revelation. But the only trustworthy kind will be a 
written one, therefore a sacred record \ for the whole 
course of history teaches us that when oral tradition is 
not based upon such a record, it very soon alters its 
character with the altered religious consciousness of those 
who are its depositaries. Thus the true religion will rest 
upon the pure revelation of the self-consciousness of some 
exalted moral Personality, and its preservation will depend 
upon a documentary tradition. But the appropriation 
of this true religion will have to be effected by means of 
faith ; or in other words, the personal acceptance of the 
revelation as true and answering to the recipient's own 
highest self-consciousness residing in his conscience. 

Finally, the object of such a faith can be nothing else 
than the Divine. But this ^Divine may be apprehended 
after a threefold fashion : first, in God the Eternal ; se- 
condly, in the finite manifestation of the Essence of the 
Godhead, in the Personality revealing God ; thirdly, in the 
Community which, building itself upon this faith, lives in 
communion with God. 

Since the Divine can be but One^ the true religion and 
the true revelation must be that of Monotheism^ but only 
in so far as the faith in the one sole Deity is recognized 
to be identical with the faith in the essential indwelling 
of the Eternal (or the Father) in Man — that is to say, in 
the pure Personality (the Son) and in the illuminated 
Community (the Spirit of the Father and the Son). 
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But the completeness and the harmonious co-efficiency 
of these three Factors will be indispensable for the main- 
tenance and beneficent effects of the behef in the reve- 
lation and in the ordinances and ethical code grounded 
thereon. 

This brings us at once to the consideration of the anti- 
thesis between the Essence and the Symbol or Sign. 

Second Thesis. 

The Si/mbol is of no value whatever in itself y but only as an 
intake of the Idea, and in so far as it may produce an 
effect upon the moral and intellectual religious consdous- 

ness. 

The Symbol is the language — the word or image — of 
the Eeligion, i.e. of the belief and inner act of the re- 
ligious consciousness. It speaks to the worshipping, as 
the word does to the meditating Assembly. It is just as 
much a sign, proper to Humanity, as language is an act 
of the Spirit of God in man. Hence, in its outward 
aspect it is a work of man, — the fitting expression of his 
religious consciousness. And it is the inward impulse 
given by that religious consciousness which has caused 
both the one and the other to spring forth. 

But for that very reason does its worth depend upon 
its intrinsic import, and upon the power which that is 
able to exert upon the believing spirit. Now with respect 
to this, we find two opposite corruptions or defects. On 
the one hand, the Symbol is liable to become unintelligible. 
It was originally the spontaneous, self-interpreting ex- 
pression of the religious Idea ; for how else should it have 
sprung up, and sprung up everywhere, and in every age 
afresh ? But it does not remain such for ever. Or per- 
chance the meaning of the Idea itself has vanished and 
become as unintelligible as its sign. Now, when from this 
or that cause, in either of these modes the Symbol comes 
to be no longer understood, it is very apt to obtain such 
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an ascendancy as to usurp the place of the Idea, and of 
the inward religious mental attitude with its correspond- 
ing acts. Now on the evidence of universal history, from 
Zoroaster and Abraham onwards, this latter danger is by 
far the greater. To the self-seeking man, every sort of 
outward act, nay, even every sort of mortification of the 
body, or the most toilsome pilgrimage, is easier than the 
surrender of the self-seeking principle — easier than the 
inward resolve to do the will of God, and thus to know 
Him more and more. 

Some religions have become entirely ritualistic ; they 
demand nothing beyond the observance of certain ex- 
ternal acts and practices. Now on these the sentence of 
doom has already gone forth, and only awaits the advent 
of a more inward religion to be carried into open execu- 
tion. And this holds good not only of the various 
systems of Nature-worship, but also of the worn-out 
ethical religions. 

Other rehgions retain in addition to this ritualistic 
element, doctrines, moral precepts, and inspired decla- 
rations touching the nature of God and the Ufe of the 
soul in God, her dependence on Him, her separation 
from Him, and her re-union with Him as the Highest 
Good, sensible that this re-union is that which gives 
happiness and peace to the soul. But with these reli- 
gions, too, if they turn their attention from their inward 
to their outward side, from faith and the dispositions of 
the mind to so-called good works (such as the turning 
of the Buddhist praying-machine) ; they, too, according 
to the testimony of the world's history — therefore we 
may surely say, in virtue of a universal, unalterable law 
of the world's moral order— fall under the same sentence 
of condemnation, suffer the same spiritual death, and 
henceforward work nothing but injury. 

With them, as in the case of Nature-worship, magic 
takes the place of that spiritual Force which operates 
on the will by means of conscience and reason. Every 

VOL. m. I 
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Symbol to which a self-acting efficacy for moral amelio- 
ration is attributed, is of the nature of magic. That is to 
say, this ascription rests upon the impious supposition 
that external Nature is capable of determining the moral 
will of Man. And when such a conception is also a 
backshding (from a spiritual truth), it is an apostacy 
from God the Spirit. 

Third Thesis. 

Individual Personality finds its proper relative Place only in 

the true Religion, 

In our First Book, we have considered the profound 
significance of the apparent antithesis between the 
influence exerted by the Individual Personality, and 
that exerted by the Community, in determining the 
shape taken by the Eehgious Consciousness, and main- 
tained that under normal conditions, this antithesis 
resolves itself into the life-engendering play of two divine 
Factors* Now, has not the development of the rehgioua 
consciousness, as beheld in the whole history of the 
world, confirmed this assertion of ours, and illustrated it 
by conspicuous examples ? The only proper and fertile 
soil for the seed of the Spirit is the Community, and the 
fruit that grows thereon is true civilization ; while, again, 
the proper and highest goal of this civilization is the 
progressive reign of the Divine among men, the coming 
of the kingdom of God upon the earth. But it is also 
equally certain that the Spirit which resides and reveals 
itself in the Community is really and truly the Divine 
element which holds it together — that same Divine ele- 
ment the fulness of whose essence had been given out in 
the Personality. Hence, so long as the three Factors, God, 
Man, Humanity, remain in living and harmonious co- 
operation, this Spirit is the only rightful interpreter of 
^he mystery of personality in general. 

It is this harmony, with the clear self-consciousness 
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thereof in Jesus, which renders the religion of the Gospel 
alone capable of being the religion of all mankind. For 
nowhere else do we find that harmony ; though we are 
now acquainted with all the records of those religions 
which have contributed to mould Humanity and guided 
the current of History. 

If this harmony has its prototype in Jesus, its reflex in 
us, nothing more is lacking to its perfectness, or to our 
guarantee for its preservation, but the Authentic Docu- 
mentary Tradition concerning His Personality, and its 
connection with that historical development from the 
bosom of which it has sprung, and to which it relates and 
appeals for witness. 

It is impossible to replace such an Authentic Document 
by any authority or any system whatsoever. Por in that 
alone lies the guarantee for mankind, that the God-con- 
scious but variously assaulted intellect of this age shall not 
lose sight of the objective historical truth, of the divine 
origines of our race, and with these (rf the past and the 
future of Humanity. 

FouETH Thesis. 

There exists no objective Norm for Christianity beside the 
Bible, regarded as the history of Ood and of Humanity, 
with Christ for its cetitralrpoint 

• 

Eevelation is essentially the history, first of Personality, 
then of its influence upon the Community. Under this 
aspect does the Judaico-Christian revelation present itself 
to our view, from Abraham onwards through Moses and 
the Men of God under the Law, up to Jesus of Nazareth. 
What in that revelation is anterior to Abraham consists of 
the traditions concerning the primasval world which have 
been collected, preserved, and placed under the focus of 
the religious consciousness by this great Chaldsean. From 
these traditions we derive instruction concerning the epochs 
and fortunes of the noblest races ; and, moreover, their 

T 2 
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teachings are pervaded by a full consciousness of the 
parent-fount of all human development — the reign of God, 
therefore of the eternal love and goodness. Into this 
unique record of Humanity are interwoven precious remi- 
niscences of primaeval history ; and the whole texture is 
held together by the sense of the unity of the Human 
Kace, with its divine destiny, and by the proclamation of 
the eternal goodness and love of the Deity. 

Fifth Thesis. 

The Christianity of the Bihle is not founded on the Anti" 

natural or Legendary.^ 

A legend ^ is the childlike, but when misunderstood, at 
the same time the misleading reflex of the real miracle or 
wonder^ [or immediate manifestation of divine power], 
and springs up by a law of human nature either out of 
the poetic investiture assumed by some fact revealing 
divine power, or else out of the transmutation of an idea 
into a fact. But the underlying ground of such a poetic 
embodiment is man's faith in the two great miracles or 
wonders wrought by God — the Universe and History : 
in other words, man's faith in the power of the Spirit. 
Thus the true historian will recognize this underlying 
ground, although there may be cases where he finds him- 



^ *^ Das Christewthum d&r JStbet ist nicht auf Mirakd gegriindet,*^ This 
^ssage, in common with some others (see pp. 65^ 148, 233, 283), presents con- 
siderable difficulty to the translator, in consequence of Bunsen'e using the 
words " Wunder " and " Mirakd " in contrast to each other. The former — 
'* Wunder " — is the word which in German answers to our term "miracle " 
in all the varied acceptations which we may give to that word ; the latter — 
''' Miraker^ — is, so far as I am aware, a word of Bunsen*s own coining, and, 
at all events, not in ordinary use. It by no means answers to our word 
'*' miracle *' in the sense of an immediate manifestation of the Divine power, 
for which Bunsen always employs the word " Wundery** but is applied by 
him to anti-natural occurrences of a legendary or fantastic character, such 
as the pseudo-miracles so common in mediaeval times^ or in the more super- 
vtitious Roman Catholic countries at the present day. — ^Tr. 

• <* MtrakeV » " Wunder. ' 
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self compelled to resolve into one or the other of the two 
forms mentioned above, those legendary incidents which, 
after a conscientious criticism of the oldest records of the 
Bible, may still remain to us as believed to be facts by 
their reporters ; and though he may be unable to do other- 
wise than regard the behef in the literal facts in the shape 
reported, as an imperfect form or as a delusion. In the 
Gospels, however, sufficient means of verifying the his- 
torical concatenation of the life of Jesus have been pre- 
served to us, to enable us to understand the popular style 
in which the reports are couched, and to sustain our faith 
in the truth of the facts themselves. The eye-witnesses 
report actual facts as they occurred — but in the garb and 
language of their own time. This garb, however, is so 
transparent in its guileless simplicity, and so radiant with 
faith in the essential truths beneath it, that it may, to a 
certain extent, be termed unimportant how far they have or 
have not thrown a legendary colouring over the miracles 
wrought by Jesus. The accounts of the witnesses who report 
at second-hand (and further than these the Gospel narra- 
tive does not come down), are already less transparent, 
but the historical truth is no more obscured by this than 
is the spiritual fact which lies at the bottom of its legend- 
ary rendering. All beyond this is either the product of 
the play of mysticism, or of a hazy theosophy, or of a 
dogmatic theology, in whose eyes the fundamentaL con- 
ception has been obscured and lost. But so, likewise, on 
the other hand, is the historian compelled to regard all 
criticism that transgresses the limits of candid sober re- 
search simply as so much misconception, springing from 
a reaction against the extravagances of mysticism, or 
against the mere dicta and despotism of the dogmatists. 

Thus there no more exists any opposition between faith 
and knowledge than between a fact and its intellectual 
conception. The object of faith is the true, well-sifted 
fact, in so far as it can strike root in the human mind. 
The object of knowledge is the intellectual conception. 
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of that fact. It is impossible for either to contradict the 
other ; but the fact will remain untranslucent without the 
intellectual conception, while the latter will remain life- 
less without the historical embodiment. The combination 
of the two is the true Positive Philosophy of the Mind. 

Sixth Thesis. 

The preaentcUian of an Ecdeeiaatical Community eonstituted 
on the prindplea of the Oospd cannot be permanently main/- 
tained withovi the formation of a Civil Commonwealth 
oi'ganized on the same type as the ecclesiastical. 

Forasmuch as the religious consciousness is sole, and 
the human being, like Humanity at large, represents an 
indivisible unity, no religious confession of faith can be 
an honest one, which does not make it the object of its 
endeavours so to mould the religious life of its professors 
in their relations to the actual realities of the world 
around them, as to place the Church in harmony with the 
demands of reason and conscience, with the precepts of 
the Gfospel, and with the posdbilities disclosed by £adth in 
that Gospel. A Christian may submit to tyranny without 
losing his faith or his dignity ; nay, the unavoidable con- 
flict thus brought upon him may but intensify his sense 
of the divine power of the GospeL But he can never 
approve of or acquiesce in tyranny, deeds of violence, 
or arbitiaiy government ; still less declare them pleasing 
to God ; he cannot but condemn them in God s si^ht, and 
acknowledge that he does so, when he is called upoa to 
confess his cfniuion* When once it has come to be pro- 
claimed and believed that the Gospel is divine tridu and 
tlie Bible the sole guarantee of that truiiu boldiDg co- 
ordinate rank with itea^^n and conseieiice in th^ respec- 
tive doiiMuns* then is all l5iwjesa:iess c*- arHirarv swav, aH 
dei3c:siliv^ of human ahsoluii^m s^aea to be noihing short 
of ioo^iitrr and unbe2ie£ So likewise, ob^ecttivelv con- 
^3^^ it is impassible for the Go^*eI lo be uifieistood 
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and believed in its full truth, if it do not transform 
the face of things around it. Thus every religion of the 
Spirit, — therefore, above all Christianity, — apparently 
tends to destroy existing institutions, but, in fact, tends 
rather to sustain and restore them. For all that exists 
has within it a mortal factor, which craves rejuvenes- 
cence, and on which, in all ages, defects and injustice 
engraft themselves. It would seem as though the sins 
of the individuals so continually entrenched themselves 
behind society and its circumstances, that the permanent 
maintenance of existing institutions is altogether impos- 
sible without reform and restoration. Incapability of 
change is incapabiUty of improvement ; and incapability 
of change in externals, with whatever fair names it may 
glorify itself, is nothing else than an involuntary testimony 
to the dying out of the inward life, a deceptive veiling 
over of death. 

Seventh Thesis. 

The antagonism behveen the Hierarchy and the State is insol- 
uble. An antagonism between the spiritual and the civU 
Community does not subsist at all, but the two are the 
mutual complements of each other. 

The mediaeval Church, like the ancient priestly ordi- 
nances, places the unUmited power of a Spiritual Corpora- 
tion, without any mediating and restraining bond of con- 
nection, side by side with (therefore practically above) the 
self-government of a people or State. That Corporation 
usurps to itself the Divine rights, sequestrates, as it were, 
the rights common to all, and claims the supreme sove- 
reignty, (which amounts to tyranny,) in the name of God, 
inasmuch as it limits the jurisdiction of the State to so- 
called secular, i.e. human, therefore subordinate, rights. 

The Gospel begins only where this claim is repudiated 
and cancelled in the name of God, justice, and law. And 
then do both the civil and ecclesiastical communities enter 
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alike into the possession of their natural rights. The 
reign of law is triumphant when the Gospel is placed 
upon the throne. 

In this transformation the particular form assumed by 
the constitution is indifferent, provided that the freedom 
of conscience and the supremacy of law are acknow- 
ledged ; for these two constitute the vital Force of all 
things spiritual and human. 

Eighth Thesis. 

In all Ch^ical Epoclis of the worlcCs histoi^y there is an infal- 
lible Sign of impending speedy Ruin — viz,, the overweening 
prevalence of falsehood and crime. In the sphere of Religion 
such a sign might he descried in the exalting of a Form,ulated 
Lie into a 8a>ererl Truth, or the insisting on an unlimited 
tyranny over the Mind as a condition of the continued sub- 
sistence of Religion. 

Without entering into metaphysical investigations for 
the support of this thesis, the witness which has been 
borne to us by universal history suffices to show us that 
priestly religions are near their end, when they seek their 
prop in that which is hollow and nugatory in them, as 
though it were the truth, and demand credence for that 
which neither i8 true historically, nor philosophically can 
be so. When the Babylonian monarch suffered himself 
to be worshipped, the Persian stood before his gates. 
When Alexander played the god, his life and empire were 
forfeited. When Domitian abused the name of God, the 
axe was laid to the root of the mightiest world-empire of 
modern history. And all this must hold good yet more on 
the territory of religion. For there the question is not one 
of rights, but of truths ; it affects not only the body, but 
the soul. Moreover, the conditions on which a spiritual 
tyranny protracts its existence are much harsher and 
more incisive than those necessary to a political tyranny. 
For, whereas such a religion contradicts the ineradicable 
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religious consciousness implanted in humanity — the un- 
reasonable pretensions which it prefers inevitably render 
it necessary that the people should be silenced, that the 
mind should be mutilated and broken in conscience, that 
science, especially in the branches relating to the mind 
and its history, should be persecuted and repressed. 
Where this is insufficient to attain the end sought, there 
is no resource left but to exalt the lie itself to the throne,- 
and to ascribe to a human being the divine attribute of 
unlimited authority. 

Hence, in such a position of affairs, the universal divine 
order of the world will most pre-eminently vindicate it- 
self. For the day of triumph itself will be the day of ruin, 
because it is that of insurrection against God. Were 
it not so, there would be no God, nor divine order- of 
the world, and the whole history of man's sense of God's 
presence in his affairs would be a delusion and a lie. The 
Devil would govern the world, and the Evil One would 
be God. In other words, the opposite theory to that 
which we have propounded cannot but lead to utter un- 
belief ; — and so it does I 

But that this theory is a miserable delusion, the world's 
history will assuredly prove in each one of its great crises. 
The Divine Order can still less deny itself in such darkness 
than the sun can refuse his light when the morning red 
is flushing. If a State which pursues none but egotistic 
aims has no divine right to continued existence, still more 
does the self-seeking intolerance of the hierarchy and all 
religious persecution contravene the supreme law of the 
universe ; for the highest fellowship has the duty of the 
highest love ! 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE RESULTS AS THET BEAK UPON POLITICS AND CIVILIZA- 
TION. THE CRISES OP THE RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS ARE 
POLITICAL CRISES, 

We have everywhere seen political life flourish where it 
has grown up as a product of the religious consciousness, 
whether this latter manifested itself directly under the 
form of rehgion, or as a sense of justice and right, or 
displayed its activity in both directions. Already in the 
primaeval world, we have seen how vast empires and 
mighty events have sprung from man's behef in a moral 
order of the world, and in his own obhgation to subserve 
that order. We have seen this behef, under the guidance 
of Zoroaster, taking the form of conquest and proselytism, 
under that of Abraham, producing isolation from the 
surrounding peoples, holiness of life, preparation for the 
Law and the Gospel. Not less clearly have we seen the 
same principle hold good in the origin and progress of 
the Hellenic and Italic tribes in Asia Minor and Europe. 
And, finally, the history of the religious consciousness of 
the Christian Aryans, especially that of the Teutonic 
nations, yielded us abundant evidence to the same effect. 
No less convincing, however, was the testimony of all 
history to the converse fact, that the continuance of 
dominion and power was conditional on the continuance 
of the religious consciousness, and that the dechne of the 
empire foretokened itself by ungodliness and selfishness. 
By the term ungodliness, however, we do not understand 
indifference towards the State religion, any more than we 
should reckon outward adherence to that religion equiva- 
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lent to piety. The actual relation in which a man stands 
to a particular State religion is something that does not 
depend upon his own free choice, for it is contingent on 
his faith in the teachings of that rehgion and conviction 
of their truth. The essence of ungodliness is perfectly- 
compatible with an external respect for rehgion, but not 
with the godhness of pure morals, or with a personal 
operative faith in the moral order of die world as God's 
work and wiU. The dying out of this consciousness is 
just as necessarily a cause of the decline and fall of a 
State as it is true that only through the energy imparted 
by this consciousness can a proper, healthy political life 
be created and sustained. God is not less glorified by 
such a fall than by the prosperity of a law-loving and 
God-fearing nation. For where else can we find the 
incentive needed to conquer the natural self-seeking of 
the individual, and stir him up to self-surrender for the 
common weal, but in that consciousness that God is 
living and present now in this common weal, and that 
we are fulfilling His wiU in promoting its good ? 

If what we have said be true, then the signs of an 
imminent crisis in the political sphere must reveal them- 
selves on the one hand in the undue inflation of the 
power of the ruler, and on the other, in the deadening of 
pubUc spirit, and the increase of selfishness on the part 
of individuals. For in ordinary times both are held in 
check by " weU-understood self-interest." The rulers 
govern after an endurable fashion; the people woi*ship 
self-interest with moderation and decorum, not because, 
their reUgious consciousness impels them thereto, but 
because there still subsists a respect for honour, and, 
above all, a calculation — if but a shortsighted one — of 
advantages. 

In this sphere, the formulated lie of ungodKness is, on 
the part of the ruler, the deification of unlimited power 
(i.e., absolutism) by the assertion of divine right. As 
though everything divine were not by its very nature 
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common to all, self-<x>mmumcating, loving! And as 
though the idea of any unUmited human authority were 
not madness, and its apotheosis blasphemy I Through 
this madness we have seen all the Asiatic empires and 
sovereigns sink into irretrievable perdition, not by chance, 
but in virtue of the divine order of the world which does 
not tolerate an overweening mass of crime. 
* And can the deification of aristocratic or popular power 
be less impious, if it exalt itself above the divine limits set 
to man, and above the eternal laws of the divine order 
of the world ? Certainly not ! And here, too, we can 
discover the same premonitory symptoms of death. In 
this case, the inward contradiction is yet more flagrant. 
In the absolutism of the autocrat, the existence of free- 
dom and rights is indeed recognized ; but exclusively for 
the one. With an aristocracy, they are so already for a 
collectivity — for this is presupposed by any recognition 
of the rights of a community; but with a democracy, 
equal rights are proclaimed as a fundamental axiom, and 
then power is abused to subserve the vilest aims of sel- 
fishness I 

In degenerate democracies, for this very reason, do we 
find the most horrible examples of political guilt, and of 
the retribution it brings down. In a democracy, the 
boldest and rarest step is taken of exalting equality of 
individual rights into a supreme principle, and demanding 
from all alike self-surrender for the public good. But 
when the freedom hence arising is misused to subserve 
unbridled selfishness, — when the sovereign people, drunk 
with power, exercise violence and oppression on feeble 
races and States, because their mightier neighbour 
desires their lands to extend his territory; — ^then are 
the most signal judgments of God standing at their gate, 
unless the better spirit of the people awakes in time and 
rouses itself to action. But that it will never do without 
a return to the regions of the Eternal, — ^without a religious 
upheaving, — without a personal ethical belief. 
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Now to sum tip what we have here maintained, we 
may say that in the political sphere, the deification of sel- 
fish enjoyment is what appears as the presage of destruc- 
tion ; whether it be power or money, for its own sake, or 
for the sake of the enjoyment it brings, that is striven 
after by vile arts to the loss of honour. Eights perverted 
to the commission of injustice, the power of creating good 
abused to demoralization, fi-eedom itself converted into 
an instrument for making slaves— these are the signs of 
the last times ! 

The Ei;suLT on Civilization* 

T'i^e Civilization or Culture is Religious Consciousness that 
has become flesh and blood in a People. 

Culture displays itself under the shapes of art, poetry, 
science, and national literature. The history of the Greek 
culture is the most signal example of the extent to which 
religious consciousness can reveal itself in these modes. 
But more recent history also has trophies enough to show 
on this field. All of which are united attestations to the 
fact that nothing in this culture is really great, but what 
is common to Humanity ; and that culture dies with the 
religious consciousness out of which it sprung. 

Culture without religious consciousness^ is nothing but 
civilized barbarism^ and disguised animalism. It is in 
vain that people attempt to conceal the falsehood and 
death. In art, the sense of form and proportion dies out 
with the spirit from which it proceeded. Learning sinks 
to a mere knowledge of trivialities, while all that is great 
and true becomes unintelligible. Literature remains for 
a time polished and smooth, though destitute of true 
intellect and taste ; exaggeration is mistaken for force, 
bombast for inspiration. And then it only needs some 
outward mischance or public calamity to lay bare the 
hollowness of the whole social state in all its horrors. 
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Still the godlessness of a false culture is displayed in the 
strongest colours in those universal relationships which 
come under the jurisdiction of morals ; in marriage, in 
domestic life, in social intercourse, in all spheres where 
loyalty and trust were originally synonymous with good 
manners or culture, while now a complete contradiction 
between them is ever making itself clearer and clearer to 
man's consciousness. 

Thus nations, strictly speaking, perish through the cor- 
ruptness of social circumstances ; that is to say, of the 
primary conditions of common life, and the primary crea- 
tions of the ethical mind. 

But this very corruptness again has its ground in the 
corruptness of the individual, and displays itself most 
conspicuously in the dying out and loss of faith in per- 
sonal moral responsibiUty. 

Therefore in this sense we are justified in saying that 
the corruption of religion is the corruption of the nations, 
and that this corruption has its deepest ground in the 
degeneration of the original religious consciousness. But 
that is the very curse of immoral governments, that they 
evoke a large proportion of the vices of individuals, 
therefore of the general mass of evil on the earth. And 
this is the heavy responsibility resting on the upper classes, 
that through the corruptness and despair of the working 
classes they prepare a poison for themselves, and pave 
the way for the ultimate perdition of the State. 

None of the arts of civilized tyranny can prevail to 
avert this. They always take one or other of two equally 
ruinous courses. Either they attempt to stifle all the 
higher and nobler sentiments by facilitating and favour- 
ing the sensual enjoyment of the masses and of the upper 
classes. Lavish magnificence is styled befitting splen- 
dour, fashion takes the place of refinement, moral laxity 
and indifierence are dignified with the title of humanity, 
shameless vice of amiable frailty, degrading servility of 
devoted loyalty, while the setting loose of the brutal ten- 
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dencies in man under the supervision of the poUce is 
denominated true freedom. 

This was the course adopted in the despotic empires of 
Asia, and things can hardly have fared much better in 
Tyre and Sidon. Still the most hideous example, and 
that in which history has preserved to us the most striking 
instance at once of sin and its punishment, is Imperial 
Eome. Can similar proceedings in Christian countries 
be followed by dissimilar consequences ? Yes, for they 
will be far more terrible ones ! 

The other course is that of hypocrisy. It is proved by 
calculation that piety is a great blessing for the 'nations 
in which it is found, and religion the best instrument for 
restoring disciphne and good manners, and ensuring the 
obedience of subjects. But instead of directing every 
eflfort to the production of an inward moral renewal, and 
leading the way to it by setting a good example, the 
rulers set to work to restore outward usages, flatter the 
priests, entrust to them the spiritual guidance of the 
people, and nevertheless plunge into the abyss just when 
they dream that they have secured the strongest props 
for their power. Instances of this kind we find in several 
of the Eoman emperors, from Augustus onwards. Sooner 
or later comes the world's crisis ; judgment is held, and 
the people and their rulers alike are doomed to destruc- 
tion — the latter irretrievably so ; the former are to be 
saved only by renewed spiritual religious consciousness, 
and the reception of that word of God's revelation that is 
ever echoing afresh in the heart of man, eternally young 
and eternally renewing youth. 
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CHAPTEE VL 

THE PRACTICAL INFETEENCES, 

T. The aigna of the inward and outward crisis of the present 

If we may assume that our researches into, and reflec- 
tions upon, the world-historical unfolding of man's reli- 
gious consciousness, and the operation of the eternal laws 
of the world's moral order, have not been altogether des- 
titute of truth, — ^the foregoing results flow so naturally 
and necessarily out of the facts which we have found to 
constitute the distinctive and correlated phenomena pre- 
sented by the religious consciousness of mankind during 
the last five thousand years, that we are surely justified 
in inferring the existence of some Eternal Law un- 
derlying these phenomena. Even without constructing a 
speculative demonstration that such laws can be shown 
to be necessary in thought, induction and analogy justify 
us in assuming that a universal experience must hold 
good for us and our circumstances also. Thus, our own re- 
ligious consciousness, too, whether in its bearing on o-eed, 
polity or civilization, forms one portion of the general 
development. And consequently the question presses 
home to us all ; — ^what practical inferences follow from 
the phenomena and results we have been considering, for 
each one of us personaUy, for the present condition of 
s^X'iety in general^ and for the future of Humanity ? 

Among thoughtful persons there will probably be but 
f^W) if anT« who^ in the face of thotse facts and coupling 
>vilh them more or less distinctly the reflections which, 
sv^ggesteil themselves at the close of our result^ will not 
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state this question somewhat after the following fashion : — 
Are we not even now living in the midst of one of those 
great crises^ and perhaps on the very eve of a catastrophe 
of the whole of European society ? 

We cannot, as it seems to me, put aside this question 
without culpable cowardice and criminal indifference; 
nay, nor without incurring the reproaches of conscience 
for inward untruthfulness. 

But we may not conceal from ourselves that in start- 
ing such a question we enter on new and very delicate 
ground. Hitherto we have had accomplished historical 
facts before us, and our results have been drawn from 
conditions which have ceased to exist. Now we find 
ourselves midway in the current of onward-flowing cir- 
cumstances in which we all bear our part, and by which, 
therefore, from the very constitution of our nature, we 
are all more or less borne along. Is that current setting up 
or down stream ? What, in our circumstances, constitutes 
its upward or downward course ? Are all things tending 
towards destruction, or towards re-construction, or are our 
circumstances of a mixed character tending in both these 
directions ? Does the crisis betray symptoms of a total 
dissolution, or of a new and better life upon this earth ? 

We will begin by bringing these questions touching our 
present state to the bar of the science "of Mind, with its 
practical applications to national education and higher 
culture. For in so doing we assure ourselves, if not 
against multiform objections, yet at least of a calm hear- 
ing. And this is more than we can promise ourselves 
with regard to the three succeeding topics on which we 
shall have to touch — the practical conclusions to be drawn 
with regard to our ecclesiastical, political, and social con- 
ditions — for in discussing these, it is easy to foresee that it 
is not, as in the former case, with scholars, sober-minded 
thinkers, investigators and reasoners — experts, in short — 
that we have to deal, and with whom the final verdict 
rests. On the contrary, on all those points which affect 
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men's closest personal interests, it is their passions, and 
lurking behind these, their self-interest and worldly advan- 
tage that are wont to dictate the side they espouse. Nay, 
so far from taking conscience and reason for the supreme 
arbiters, the numerous class who do not believe in those 
sovereign powers, or who fear to appear before their 
tribunal, are apt to call in the aid of very different autho- 
rities and arguments. This is more especially true of all 
matters relating to churches and creeds ; for behind the 
screen of these, it is easiest of all to conceal motives and 
interests of a very different kind. To avoid unnecessary 
offence and irritation in speaking on this topic, we shall 
refrain altogether from discussing the present state or 
future prospects of the Eomish and Greek Churches. 
Their defenders at least agree with us in asserting Chris- 
tendom to be in the throes of a crisis. To their assertion, 
reiterated now for the last three hundred years, that this 
crisis is the fault of the Keformation, which is conducting 
the nations Jp their ruin, we answer with the apology of 
the facts demonstrating that this crisis has proved itself 
a convalescent struggle towards Ufe, after a thousand 
years of death, or at least of a protracted course of cor- 
ruption and error, the existence of which our opponents 
will not deny. 

The next dangerous field is that of politics. On this 
too, in a work dedicated to calm and historical reflection, 
we shall commit the special application of our facts to 
the conscience of the reader. That of which we seek to 
discover the distinctive tokens for his benefit, has no 
personal or isolated bearing. 

On these two topics we shall restrict ourselves to the 
formulating of brief propositions. Our work is a historical 
one. On all that goes beyond history and trenches on 
the domain of the present, we shall do no more than 
suggest hints, which may enable our reader to discover 
whether our inferences do or do not flow from the 
historical survey. 
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Our last section will touch upon what we include under 
the general title of civilization or culture. To those who 
are of opinion that in delineating the critical symptoms 
disclosing themselves in the present state of our culture, 
art, literature, and general social conditions, we have 
drawn too gloomy or harsh a picture, we will only re- 
peat, that our theory of the world on the whole is by no 
means a gloomy one, and that if we have to call attention 
to grave and ominous circumstances, we suffer from them 
ourselves at least as much as any others can do, although 
we are not without consolation, nay, are full of hope. 

But we beg all who sit in judgment on us not to forget 
that we are but drawing rough outlines with a retro- 
spective glance on what has gone before, though there is 
much to tempt us to enter into details. 



Let us first consider the practical inference to be drawn 
respecting science, whose problem in regard to our pre- 
sent enquiry it is to discover the true method by which 
to arrive at a Philosophy of the History of Mankind. 

First Thesis. 

The combination of Philology y History y and Speculation will 
conduct us to a Positive Philosophy of Mind, 

These three points of departure have been more fully 
considered in our First Book — -the philological^ for the 
investigation and sifting of the given facts as facts ; the 
historical, for the discovery and exhibition of the causal 
connection and the evolution of these facts ; the specula - 
tive, for the induction of the laws governing the develop- 
ment of the collective body of facts thus sifted and 
presented in their historical connection. Now, if at every 
step we have need of all these three starting-points for our 
reflections, less than ever at the present moment can there 
be any question of that " reversal of science," which has 

z2 
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been declared necessary by those who blaspheme, or, at 
least, mistrust, reason and conscience.^ Much rather are 
we constrained by the results of our enquiry to draw the 
inference that, on the contrary, our most pressing need is a 
deeper and more living study of the Science of Mind or 
Spirit. That Science ought no longer to remain discon- 
nected from man's actual life, but to be brought into 
more intimate conjunction with it. The human mind 
aspiring after knowledge ought not to be directed to 
mathematical studies, and told to limit itself to them ; by 
far the most important matter for it is to bring it into a 
closer contact with present, and a more fruitful study of 
past, human reahties. The only objects of our direct 
knowledge are Man and Humanity, and, in contemplating 
these, we soon arrive at the perception that they both 
have their first Cause neither in physical Nature, nor in 
themselves, but in an Eternal Thought and Will, which 
Humanity in its collective development represents without 
exhausting. Now, more than ever before, are we called 
to make an earnest use of the knowledge thus earned by 
such strenuous and toilsome efibrt, and through the con- 
templation of God, Man, and Humanity, — constituting as 
they do the eternal and only Substantial Being, — to build 
up our own religious consciousness, and through that, our 
whole spiritual life, to the end that we may emerge from 
the chaotic confusion of prior ages into the clear light of 
divine knowledge, and rise out of the slavery beneath 
absolute rulers into the freedom of the kingdom of God. 
In trumpet tones do the pressing evUs of the age and the 
voice of all history summon us to take up this work. 
And the whole of European Humanity of all creeds and 
in all quarters of the globe is called upon to engage in it, 
likewise. 

1 Seevol. Lp. 12.-TB. 
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Second Thesis. 

It is nwst especially needful at the present moment that the 
Science of the Religious Consciousness should commence its 
work with the sifting and historical arrangement of the 
Facts. 

After it has been almost universally acknowledged that 
the speculative criticism of the phenomena of Mind 
has in the reasonings of Kant and his successors up to 
Hegel completed its course along the pathway of pure 
thought, and has not (even in Schelling's system) suc- 
ceeded in arriving at a real Positive Philosophy, while the 
inadequacy of an aphoristic empiricism to such a result 
is even more apparent — there is no course left open to 
us but to study the phenomena presented by the Human 
Mind in Time precisely in the same manner as we do 
those presented by physical Nature in Space. To treat 
them, for example, in the same mode as the phenomena 
of astronomy have been treated for centuries past. Thus 
we shall regard those phenomena in reference to their 
truth, as products of the Eeason ; in reference to their 
essence, as answering to the Moral Law in man, and no 
less endeavour to understand their nature as isolated, 
completed phenomena, than to discover and state the laws 
of their development. 

Now, supposing that the historical materials were 
already completely sifted — therefore arranged in their 
proper order and historical connection, according to the 
Categories, or abstract fundamental forms, of Finite Being, 
and therefore also according to the Categories of their 
consecutive existence or Development — then certainly our 
wisest course might be to engage without further delay in 
the speculative portion of the enquiry, and seek by the 
pathway of Thought, first to apprehend those laws govern- 
ing the development of Humanity, and then to exhibit them 
in order to the strengthening and purifying of the creative 
religious consciousness. But to so small an extent has 
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this work been accomplished, that probably the major part 
of it yet remains to be done. Thus we must not shrink 
from the toilsome path of philological and historical 
investigation, but, in pursuing it, we must ever keep our 
eye fixed upon the lofty aim before us — the understanding 
of God, Man, and Humanity — ^that we may not lose our- 
selves in trivial questions oji unfruitftd fields, or, at least, 
fields which it is not our present business to explore. 

At the same time, however, abstract thought will also 
claim and receive its rights ; for only now for the first 
time will it, properly speaking, obtain its highest object 
— Reality — the eternal Being recognised in its Finite 
Development. 



Next we must consider the practical inference for 
Education ; the problem of which consists in the harmo- 
nioiLS development of the religious consciousness. 

The human mind is trained, and led up to self-know- 
ledge best of all by mind. For this reason, language and 
history — ^presenting asi they do the monuments of the 
human mind, and the exemplars of moral power and 
purity — are much more efiective instruments than mathe- 
matics and the physical sciences for training up a nation 
into the full attributes of Humanity. Thus the first things 
for a child to learn are his mother-tongue. Scripture his- 
tory, and that of his own country. But the higher edu- 
cation has, as we have seen, a twofold human root — ^that 
of Hebrew and that of classical antiquity. Hence, the 
higher national education likewise should repose on this 
twofold basis. The Bible and Antiquity are the two eyes 
of our religious consciousness, of our cosmopoUtan and 
national culture. It is only when beheld through these 
eyes that the actual circumstances of our own age be- 
come for the first time intelligible to us in their divine 
and human significance. 

Thus, in the general popular jeducation of the masses, 
the biblical element ought to predominate — that is to 
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say, the world's history ought to be studied under the 
aspect which it presents to the immediate religious con- 
sciousness, with Christ for its centre-point. On the 
contrary, in the higher, more scientific education, the 
classical element ought to assume greater prominence, 
while the biblical should be left to a greater extent de- 
pendent upon the requirements of the individual. 

According to this, the Bible should be the most widely 
employed educational instrument, forasmuch as it is the 
history of God. But it is only among the peoples of Pro- 
testant or mixed confessions that this is the case. Among 
the Eoman Catholic nations, the Bible is prohibited — the 
teaching of history, in any critical sense, very restricted. 
Consequently, among these nations, popular instruction 
has, properly speaking, no sacred groundwork commen- 
surate with the whole scope of human nature, but is 
obliged to restrict itself, for the most part, to the acqui- 
sition of outward proprieties and of those branches of 
knowledge which hold a neutral position towards the 
Church. This circumstance involves a quite incalculable 
difference between the religious consciousness of the Pro- 
testant and Roman Catholic populations. Among the 
former, that earhest and most sacred record of the human 
race, — the First Book of the Law, — forms the mental nu- 
triment of the youth of all classes ; and so too does the 
narrative of the life of Jesus, with all that hangs on both. 
By this, history in general and human character are pre- 
sented to the popular mind (no less to the future mothers 
than to the men of the nation), from the central point of 
the religious consciousness. From the mother's lap up to 
the national school, the history of God, presented directly 
in its own records, forms the subject-matter of the in- 
struction and study of the youthful mind of all classes, as 
the investigation of and reflection upon those records, does 
of the first men and noblest intellects of the nation. How, 
on the other hand, should a hving religious conscious- 
ness spring up among an intellectual people possessing a 
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culture of long standing (which is pre-eminently the case 
with all the Eomanic peoples), when the Bible is of all 
works least known, its diffusion a most strictly prohibited 
act, nay, even placed imder the ban of impiety ? Only to 
drive God's history into the background of educational 
subjects, is a worse act — ^forasmuch as the Spirit is more 
sacred than Nature — than it would be to veil the face of 
His sun from the earth ! The consequences of so doing 
lie patent to view. 

We may see the contrast thus produced by comparing 
Holland with Belgium (Belgium of the present day, not 
that of 1560), or the Protestant with the Soman Catholic 
Cantons of Switzerland. The statements put forth to a 
contrary effect (for example, those in Eendu's Eeport on 
the German Schools) are based partly on ignorance, partly 
on a narrow-hearted clerical mode of looking at things. 
But even the Protestant educational institutions have as 
yet by no means attained their full growth. This, in 
England, is owing to the absence of all philosophical 
method in teaching languages, or imparting religious in- 
struction ; in Germany, to the substitution of mere head 
knowledge for practical ability. The former without the 
latter is of a very slight value as a means of training, and, 
least of all, in the education of the masses and the uni- 
versal national culture. In both cases, the mere knowledge 
may vanish without a trace, but the practical ability does 
not vanish at all, or at least not without leaving perma- 
nent traces and effects. It is clear that one is only capa- 
ble of putting to a practical use far less than what one 
knows ; i.e. has simply grasped with the understanding. 
But it is only what we can bring into use that exer- 
cises our spontaneous activity ; mere knowledge exercises 
nothing but our susceptibility to impressions. The former 
produces active resolute characters, the latter is apt to 
produce only bookworms, dreamers, or idle talkers. The 
religious consciousness is life, and life is strength ; but 
strength is only acquired through independent activity. 
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actual exercise. Hence the over amount of lessons given 
in our Gymnasia is not simply the result of the introduc- 
tion of the so-called Realia^ or non-classical subjects ; — 
that is to say, of positive and technical branches of study, 
—but also of the decline of that religious consciousness 
on which the earlier Prussian curriculum was founded. 
It has been forgotten that our places of learning ought 
not to train merely scholars and professors, but human 
beings, statesmen, leaders of the people. It is only by 
the choice of what is best in antiquity, and by bringing 
into prominence the wide human element therein, that 
enthusiasm for classical learning can be awakened and 
sustained in our people. What has to be taught of higher 
mathematics, and other so-called Realia^ must be taught 
in the Progymnasia, as far as the upper third form 
[Ober-Tertiay for boys of the age of 14]. Everything 
else should be taught in the so-called Real-schulen^ running 
parallel with the two highest forms of the Gymnasia. For 
strictly technical studies, technical universities are wanted ; 
and, in one of our so-called Polytechnic Institutes (that 
at Carlsruhe) the idea has been nearly realized. 

In this way there may be left to the young men study- 
ing at. our universities, time and strength for a many-sided 
human culture of the whole man. Now for this there can 
scarcely be any subject less adapted to form future practi- 
cal administrative functionaries than a learned juristic train- 
ing; and yet the lectures on jurisprudence at present occupy 
by far the larger proportion of the time and strength of 
the future leaders and administrators of the State, while 
the branches of study connected with political economy 
which in the course of this century have been raised to 
the rank oi positive sciences, have remained almost wholly 
unknown to our statesmen up to the most recent times. 

Now what connection, it will be asked, has all this with 
the religious consciousness ? A most immediate and inti- 
mate one I The reUgious consciousness is the conscious- 
ijess of an inward human meaning and connection which 
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constitutes the harmony of the individual branches of 
knowledge which go to form a complete man, both in their 
relation to each other and to actual social realities. This 
is the basis of the consciousness of God in the sphere of 
Education. 

No less grave, it appears to us, are the lessons which 
the history of rehgious consciousness yields in the pro- 
vince of schools for the lower classes, especially in regard 
to religious teaching. The instruction given in these is 
intended to have pre-eminently the character of general 
training. If so, it would be most desirable to endeavour 
to re-introduce the reading of the Bible itself in the place 
of jejeune and dry or perverted " Bible-histories," in the 
schools, and add it to the often endless, if not unintelU- 
gent sermons in the churches. But the efforts of the 
schoolmasters and clerical authorities who have taken this 
matter in hand during the last twenty years, seem rather 
inspired by a zeal for the quantity and letter of the Scrip- 
ture read, than for its subject-matter and spirit. Such a 
system will not attain the end sought either in the schools, 
the congregations, or the training-colleges for school- 
masters; but, on the contrary, excite only hypocrisy or 
distaste. Here, too, it may not improbably prove to be a 
deplorable circumstance that the men of science have for 
the last forty years troubled themselves very little about 
the revival of attachment to religion or the Church, still 
less occupied themselves personally with the Church and 
its needs. The scientific problems of how to satisfy those 
needs remain yet unsolved, and will scarcely receive their 
solution at the hands of our pastors. 

Lastly, the Gymnastic branch of education, that is to 
say, the developing of a healthy and beautiful physical 
frame, is also essential to the harmonious acting out of 
the religious consciousness in the individual and the 
nation. Athletic exercises ought never to have been dis- 
continued even had there been better grounds for such a 
proceeding than those which instigated it in the days of 
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Kampz. But the revival of athletic and aquatic sports is 
not all that is needed in this direction. With the regula- 
tions now prevailing in most of our German schools, the 
physical vitality is no less stunted than the intellectual and 
moral, by the inordinate multitude of subjects taught. A 
boy or growing youth has, especially in the higher classes 
of the schools, almost double as many lessons on double 
as many subjects as he can really properly prepare for. 
Many evils are to be attributed to this cause ; and in private 
boarding-schools also, to the want of sufficient, and suffi- 
ciently nourishing food, or again to the unconscientious 
shortening of the holidays both for teachers and scholars, 
and their still further abridgment practically by the 
mass of vacation-tasks. The healthy vitahty of the nation 
has been lowered in every respect by these circumstances, 
and no less by the unintelligent pedantry with which the 
classical studies are pursued in many of the higher private 
schools. 

That drilling for the conscription should have been dis- 
joined from the practice of athletic exercises in our public 
schools is likewise a token of the decline of that spirit which 
from 1808 onwards revivified the whole national life, but 
"which, ever since 1820, has been more or less systemati- 
cally repressed. 

There can be no culture and no religion without a living 
sense of God's presence 1 no proper education except by 
means of languages, the Bible, and antiquity, in their 
whole humane significance ! But neither can there be 
any healthy national education without a healthy and 
beautiful physique^ and a hearty sense of enjoyment in 
existence ! 

With regard to Chuech matters, the practical infer- 
ence which we are compelled to draw from our foregoing 
historical survey is, that neither in doctrine nor cultus do 
the formulas now in use correspond to the religious con- 
sciousness of the present age. 
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The fact that none of the now existing more consider- 
able communions fulfil the ecclesiastical requirements 
which we have seen to result from our course of enquiry, 
is too patent to need proof. And so also is the inference 
that all those bodies must either reform themselves or 
perish. Por the distinctive mark of a critical epoch is 
precisely this, that certain morbid conditions which have 
perhaps dragged on an existence for hundreds of years, 
are all at once summoned by the voices of the world's 
history, or in other words, by the exigencies of the case, 
to reconstitute themselves from within outwards, on pain 
of finding themselves swept away altogether by a new 
Deluge. 

Of course there is no lack of unanswerable objections 
and counter arguments which may be brought forward 
to the contrary on the field of theology and on that of 
politics ; there are also coercive means by which to refute 
inconvenient reflections of this kind. But the historian 
of the religious consciousness derives his authorization 
fmm the exalted subject which the theologians claim 
for their especial province. It is his duty to investigate 
and to declare the truth of the facts ; for that is the 
function of the priesthood of Hiunanity. No Christian 
ought to stand in awe of inquisition, persecution, or 
obloquy, Atoixjover, tliank God ! those terrors are only 
known to tlie readers of this book through the attempts 
of sophistical lawyers and theologians and their short- 
sightixl aidoi^ and abettors. After this declaration of our 
soutiiuonts we will commend tlie following propositions to 
the ivllootiou and consciences of our readers. 

First Thesis. 

Th^ ChuiYk Of th^ Fiihnr inw^ be rrcc^nisfd and represented 
in tiyV ♦/« ejti^rti a^^ the ti^positarjt of the Roct-idea of all 

The ** oompuiT of the feithfiil "^ is the visible rqpre- 
sontiUivo of iho prcrsenoe of God among men — His Temple 
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and Sanctuary. Their worship is the solemn vow to live 
and think agreeably to this sense of God's presence, in 
sanctity and self-devoting love. That is the true and 
original sacrifice of the Church. The Gospel demands 
this sacrifice and only this. The Eeformation recognizes 
this in principle, but her formularies are only provisional 
and do not correspond to this demand. But do our 
bishops. Church councillors, and members of Church con- 
ferences, know and consider this ? 

Second Thesis. 

The Subject-matter of Public Worship must be at once 

Scriptural and Spiritual. 

As the form of the cultus has its living centre in 
the idea of sacrifice, so has its substance in the Bible, 
which is world historical revelation. Hence the latter im- 
plicitly involves an intelligent public reading of the Bible, 
of which the Gospel histories ought to form the centre ; 
and from this centre outwards, a rational and scriptural 
presentment of the history of God's revelations to man- 
kind should shape itself so as to occupy the ecclesiastical 
year. Have our Consistories and Church authorities done 
this? 

Third Thesis. 

The Public Worship must possess the elements both of Freedom 
and Fixity, but must never overstrain the significance of 
a figure of speech, and hence the Churches services should 
include Preaching, in addition to Prayer, 

The sermon is the word of God reproduced afresh froni 
the mind of the preacher. Without the spoken word. 
Christian worship is incomplete, and stands in continual 
danger of degenerating into an act performed to serve 
an end, or a work that has no extrinsic validity; in other 
words, is in danger of falling back into tfudaism or 
heathenism. Do the framers of our Liturgies know and 
consider this ? 
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Fourth Thesis. 

Prayer cannot form the subject of a command. But it arises 
and issues spontaneotisly from the religious consciousness 
of the assembled Congregation^ when elevated by the read-- 
ing or 'preaching of the Word of Ood ; the consciousness of 
the Church of the Faithful^ which knows Christ to be her 
King, andplacimg her confidence in her Elders and Synods, 
becomes through them aware of her own freedom. 

How shall the worshipping assembly edify itself with joy, 
if it is for ever kept under strict tutorship and rules, and 
never suffered to enjoy the sense of its own existence ? 



Our chief inference in the sphere of Politics, is 
that those States alone in which hberty has been conse- 
crated by law, will be able to survive the present crisis. 
Here, too, the practical inferences from the history of five 
thousand years' evolution of the religious consciousness, 
stands so clearly written in every page of the world's 
history, for each man who believes in a divine order of 
the world, — therefore in a God, — and who knows the 
necessities of his own spirit, and of the present, and is 
willing to live and die for them, that it seems needless to 
do more than indicate those inferences in the briefest pos- 
sible manner. According to the Christianity of the Gos- 
pels, hberty under the sanction of law is the only pohtical 
condition well-pleasing to God, because it is the only 
moral condition. Nay, civil liberty constitutes the gua- 
rantee of the sincerity with which the Gospel is confessed, 
and is essential to the building up of sound Churches, and 
the restoration of the harmony of man's hfe. Further, 
civil liberty is necessary to conformity to the divine order 
of the world, because the Kingdom of God advances by 
means of Nations and States. Now, however, in every 
quarter there manifests itself a stirring of the spirit of 
religion which takes the shape of a national cause. The 
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two great antagonisms of the spiritual current of the last 
three hundred years have disappeared — Eomanicism, 
which desires to conduct the nations to political Uberty 
without a Eeformation ; and Teutonism, which strives 
before all things after religious freedom and moral 
reform. 

First Thesis. 

The political has become a religious and ecclesiastical crisis, 
and Hie ecclesiastical a political crisis. But what the Peo^ 
pies and the States really need is an inward moral renewal. 

Second Thesis. 

The Peoples are demanding from their Governments greater 
liberty ; the Oovernments are demanding from^ the Peoples 
greater sacrifices. But few draw the right con^ilusion from 
this fact ; namely, the existence of an intrinsic contradict 
tion which cannot fail to issue in a World-Crisis, 

In these two theses much more is asserted and 
demanded than most people would gather from the 
words. Liberty means self-government and the admi- 
nistration of your own afiairs. But these two things 
presuppose on the part of individuals the strength to 
determine their will by ethical considerations, therefore 
the presence of self-control. Popular freedom without a 
revolution presupposes a mutual trust between all classes, 
founded on trust in God, and behef in the moral order of 
the world. 

Hence, any people can indeed proclaim liberty, but 
it is only a nation standing on a moral and religious 
basis that is practically competent to exercise and main- 
tain liberty. So, again, any government may at last be 
brought to yield to the necessity of conceding liberty. 
But if, after all, that inward moral religious conscious- 
ness is wanting in the people, which is the only fount of 
all renewal, how is it possible to steer clear of a revolu- 
tion in the long run ? 
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Our last inference is that no less do our Social Coxdi- 
TIONS reveal the portents of a great world-crisis on which 
hangs the future fortunes of Humanity. 

First Thesis. 

The antagonism that nmv exists between the national literature 
and culture on the one hand, and religion and piety on the 
other, Tnust he removed, and no less necessary is the recort" 
dliation of the present opposition between Science and Reli^ 
gioTiy Free Enquiry and Theology, the liberties of the Cit^il 
and those of the Ecclesiastical Community. 

The whole life of modem Europe has been dwarfed 
and darkened by the severance and mutual hostility of 
these elements. And yet there is no true science or art 
conceivable without a religious consciousness, nor can the 
latter advance or exert a creative agency without the 
former. The antagonisms we have enumerated, taken in 
their widest and most collective sense, may be called the 
contrasts presented by Bomanic and Teutonic culture, and 
the end to be desired is so to comprehend and reinforce 
both tendencies that they shall mutually supplement each 
other. StiU the distinctive characteristic will for ever 
reveal itself, that the one portion of civilized Europe will 
chiefly direct its efforts to the working out of the one 
tendency, and the other portion to the working out of its 
opposite. But in the perfected culture of the individual 
this difference will in effect present itself as nothing more 
than a difference in the starting-point Thus for instance, 
since the great Schism, the religion of the Teutons has 
been destitute of art, while that of the Eomans, on the 
contrary, has incessantly striven after ornamentation. But 
with a widening of their respective cultures, Teutonic art 
no less than its national literature becomes rehgious, 
while the art and literature of the Eomanic peoples, on 
the contrary, struggle for an enfranchisement to secular 
ends. All these antagonisms have disappeared or are 
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in the process of disappearing ; and when that is accom- 
plished, a harmonious, truly humane life may shape itself 
out, in which there shall be an interfusion of classes 
and of nationalities. But on the other hand, it is still 
possible that everything may sink into inextricable con- 
fusion. 

Second Thesis. 

The revolutionary intrigues of the Socialists cannot he suc" 
cessfully counteracted save by the true Social Sentiment, 
with the regeneration of social conditions to which that 
gives birth. 

In this sphere, too, the way of escape is nowhere to be 
found but in a deepening and expanding, taking place 
from within outwards, of the religious consciousness, with 
its concomitant reaUzation. 

No one will dispute that the great political revolution 
in Eomanic Europe, begun seventy years ago, bore within 
it fearful sociahstic germs, and that these have been 
developing themselves more and more, not only there, but 
in the bosom of many Teutonic nations. This is Death 
stealing onward, and it will do so everywhere save where 
men discern in this phenomenon the warning finger-point 
of the eternal order of the world, and profit by it to set 
to work after a more thorough fashion upon the ameliora- 
tion of political and social circumstances. The evil is no 
longer a local malady in the pohtical organism, but a 
general one. But where the internal health is sound, 
sickness is accompanied, and may be conquered, by the 
healthy energy of an ever self-renewing vitality. And in 
efiect, have not those very socialistic disturbances evoked 
a new outburst of moral and rehgious energy ? And this 
not alone among the higher classes who are threatened 
by them, but also in the souls of many who have been 
captivated by their doctrines? But nothing except the 
Gospel has power to work this miracle in the masses. 

VOL. in. A A 
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Third Thesis, 

The belief that the end of the world is at hand ia to be regarded 
as a growing sense that we are now living vn the epoch of a 
World-Crisisj and of an impending social^ political, and 
religious Catastrophe in Europe, 

The two forms which the presentiment of a dreadful, 
yet in some quarters inevitable, overturn of European 
society takes, are the anticipation of a speedy approach 
of the Millennium, which is to be the restitution of all 
things, and that of an unconditional upsetting of all things ; 
whether this convulsion is conceived to be the end of the 
world, the annihilation of the human race, or only as the 
overthrow of all existing relations. Of these two con- 
ceptions, the former chiliastic theory, or expectation of a 
Millennium, is evidently the one which answers to the 
demands of the human spirit — nay, when rightly, there- 
fore spiritually, conceived, must be termed that of the 
Evangelists and Apostles. According to the Gospels, the 
apostoUc Epistles and the Eevelation of St. John, the 
design and the ultimate effect of the second coming of 
Christ to judgment is to be the founding of a universal 
kingdom of God. But if this second coining of Christ 
is to be the sign of conflict and judgment (and this is 
clearly asserted in the Gospels), and therefore of the over- 
throw of those existing institutions in Church or State 
which are contrary .to God, has not Christ already 
returned ? Are we not even now living in His presence 
as the Judge who was to come ? On the testimony of 
the Gospel and the world's history, without a doubt it is 
so. Which deceive themselves the most, the Jews who 
are still waiting for their Messiah, or the Christians — 
princes as much as people — who fail to discern that the 
Messiah in whom they believe, the Spirit of Judgment of 
the Father and the Son, has verily returned to sit in 
judgment on this unthankful and rebelUous world, and 
for the consolation of those who look for salvation alone 
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from Him? We believe that the prophecies of the 
Apocalypse include a vast future yet to come, but we do 
not need to believe this in order to find a justification for 
this thesis. 

Fourth Thesis. 

The great Catastrophe now impending will^ like all preceding 
catastrophes^ he a Day of Judgment for the Worlds but will 
be followed by a greater and more glorious unfolding of 
the Kingdom of God. 

This has hitherto been the case in every great world- 
crisis, and the divine work thus forwarded has still in 
every branch a problem of further development before 
it, stretching beyond the utmost scope of our vision. In 
the first place, the diffusion of the Christian belief has as 
yet taken place only within a comparatively narrow circle 
(if we do not take into account the jugglery by which 
children and nations are supposed to be converted by the 
sprinkHng of water upon them). In the second place, 
because so soon as we look into practical realities, we see 
that this belief has not as yet penetrated beyond the 
outer rind of secular life. The theoretic rehgious con- 
sciousness has still to solve the most difficult problems of 
science ; the practical, those of social life. Lastly, even 
the faith of individuals in Christ is with most, as yet, very 
far from pure or spiritual. A behef upon authority, and 
a cUnging to externals, do not constitute the faith that 
Christ demands. Either Christianity is a lie, and the 
history of rehgious consciousness the recital of a dream, 
or a time will come when every rehgiously disposed 
person, woman equally with man, will be " taught of God " 
Himself — ^that is to say, will recognize the truths of 
Christianity on the evidence of direct personal experience, 
and this alone will be called religion. Not till this takes 
place, is it possible for rehgion to interpenetrate our social 
conditions. 

A A 2 
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Equally certain is it that a time will come, when an abso- 
lute government in the State wUl be held on religious and 
moral grounds to be a regime no less monstrous than a 
system of slavery, and it will be acknowledged by both 
parties that absolute sway, like slavery, is an even greater 
misfortune for those who exercise, than for those who are 
subject to it. Under such a system, the latter may 
equally be conducted by it to faith or driven to despair, 
but with the rulers themselves it can lead to nothing but 
evil, falsehood, madness. 

Lastly, if a divine order of the world subsists, and is 
reflected in the consciousness of Jesus, there must also 
further come a time when the levying of war will be 
regarded as a relic of barbarism, no less unreasonable 
than immoral, and consequently any incitement thereto 
will be held a common crime committed against all. 

What rational man can beUeve that our statesmen are on 
their way towards such a consummation, though many 
assert this, and some enthusiastic spirits beheve it ? Why, 
up to the present time, not one government has seriously 
endeavoured even to take the first honest step towards 
such a state of things, by forming a Peace League between 
all moral and pious nations and upright governments, 
combined with a tribunal for arbitration, whose assessors 
would constitute the Amphictyons of modern Humanity ! 
But the very fact that such a project has been mooted, 
and that the idea has been employed as a means of 
diplomatic deception, and of making poUtical capital, 
proves that it has acquired an empire over men's minds. 
What fools and knaves they are who believe that by such 
arts they can stave off the coming day of retribution ! 
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Fifth Thesis. 

The Restitution of all things ^ therefore the Victory ofOood upon 
this Earth, is the Final Goal of all History. The Spirit is 
immortal under the embodiment of Moral Personality, and 
its Progress is infinite ; for it is in its origin one with the 
eternal conscious Thought of the Universe, and is designed 
to realize that Thought upon the Earth through Boundless 
Time. 

Simply from the standing-point of historical research, 
this last inference can only be proved conditionally ; that 
is, only if that be granted which is not susceptible of 
historical, but only of speculative demonstration. The 
Reason has proved, and can at any time prove in new 
formulas, that we are able to apply inferences from the 
Finite to the Infinite, in so far as what is distinctive to 
each is not in question, but only that which must be 
treated as the infinite, because eternal, element in the 
Finite. But further, the Conscience also takes that as- 
sumption for a postulate. What we call " conscience " is 
that which is treated of by Kant under the title of the 
" Practical Eeason." 

This last thesis brings us to the extreme hmit of the 
field assigned to our enquiries ; the hne where the histo^ 
rical passes over into poetry or speculation, — the argur 
ment from analogy and induction into the demonstration 
by pure thought. Meanwhile, we are surely justified in 
assuming that in that thesis the consciousness of God im- 
planted in man speaks with infallible truth. As philoso- 
phers, we require for this assumption nothing beyond the 
same confidence in Eeason in virtue of which mankind 
believe in their own existence and their apprehension of 
visible realities. Now the reflective student of history 
finds his faith in this divine instinct mightily confirmed 
by the experience that the noblest races of mankind have 
in all ages held fast to this beUef ; and, moreover, have 
done so in proportion as they have been enlightened, vir- 
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tuous, and happy. Lastly, the Christian finds this behef 
'present in the inmost recesses of the religious conscious- 
ness of that unique Personality, Who is not alone the 
author, but also the object, of our deepest religious con- 
sciousness. 

Now if the development of the human spirit must be 
regarded as an imfolding of the Eternal and Infinite in 
Time, it must be assumed to be not only a progressive 
unfolding, but also, according to the measure of human 
things, an infinite progress. That is to say, a progress 
whose end is not definable by any human admeasurement 
of Time. 

What, then, can this development be other than an 
ever-increasing oneness of knowledge and morahty, an 
ever closer interpenetration of the True and the Good, 
and therefore of the most perfect Beauty ? For are not the 
two, Being and Knowledge, the True and the Good, one 
in God ? Nay, they are one also in Humanity, albeit with 
the imperfections attached to man. A correct observation 
of history shows them to us going hand in hand, althpugh 
under the form of a servant, and veiled fi:om ordinary eyes 
in the beggarly raiment of human imperfection, save where 
they make their presence irresistibly manifest before the 
world, through their efiects. Those who teach that this 
union is the true wisdom, are the true disciples of philo- 
sophy. But those who, by their lives and actions, attest 
this true wisdom — women equally with men — are the 
true disciples of the Christ who is about to descend in the 
Spirit to judge the world, and such will judge the world 
with Him. 

Wherefore, thou torn Humanity, thou down-trodden 
people of God, be of good courage, and rejoice in God as 
thou marchest through the ages ! Thou shalt yet be a 
nobler glorification of the Eternal, than are all the suns 
and stars ; for from thee — and so far as our ken reaches 
— from thee alone, radiates that conscious Spirit for which 
all nature groans ; and, in thee alone does that Divine 
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Love reveal itself which has conceived the thought of crea- 
tion, and plunged itself down into this actual life ! And 
ye, believing generations of the imminent or more 
distant future, do not fear or tremble if the day of judg- 
ment should burst in upon this old Europe. What is over- 
thrown, will fall struck by the vengeful lightnings of 
heaven ; and what is shattered into ruins, will but make 
place for the new life, which during the lapse of centuries 
has been silently germinating below the soil unobserved, 
and therefore undisturbed. But thou, solitary Spirit, 
who art travelling with us through the waste wilderness 
of the present, live the Eternal life in Time, delight thine 
eye with the contemplation of a glorious, happier age, and 
contemplate thyself and thine age in the vast world-mirror 
of Humanity, of the Bible, and of the inexhaustible trea- 
sures of God's word contained therein. Then wilt thou 
fully understand that proverb of the wise and pious man 
which we have once before held up to thee : — 

** He to whom Time is as Eternity, and Eternity as Time, 
He is freed from all strife I " 
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Note A. (p. 139). 

THE AUTHENTIC WORDS OF JOHN SCOTUS ERIGENA RESPECT- 
ING THE SPIRITUAL MEANING OF THE PRESENCE OF GOD 
IN THE SACRAMENT. 

Hofler in his " Deutsche Papate^^^ bd. ii. s. 80 fg., has been 
the first to give this text, and has done so on the authority of a 
communication received from Professor Greith of St. Grail. The 
corrected text is to be found in Floss's complete edition of 
Erjgena's " Commentary on the Heavenly Hierarchy of Diony-^ 
sius Areopagitay^^ and runs as follows: On the words of 
Dionysius : — 

'^ Et Jesu participationis ipsam divinissimse eucharistise assump- 
tionem . . . ." ^ 

Intuere quam pulchre, quam expresse asserit, visibilem hanc eucba- 
ristiam, quam quotidie sacerdotes Ecclesise in altare conficiunt ex sensi- 
bili materia panis et vini, quamque confectam et sanctificatam corpora- 
liter accipiiint, typicam esse similitudinem spiritualis participationis 
Jesu, quevi Jideliter solo intellectu gustamus, hoc est, intelligimus^ inquQ 
nostrae naturae interiora viscera sumimus, ad nostram salutem, et spiri- 
tuale incrementum, et inefFahilem deificationem. Oportet ergo, inquit, 
humanum animum, ex sensibilibus rebus in cselestium virtutum simi- 
litudinem et ssqualitatem ascendentem arbitrari, divinissimam eucha- 
ristiam visibilem, in Ecclesia conformatam, maxime typum esse 
participationis ipsius, qua et nunc paiticipamus Jesum per fidem, et in 
future participabimus per speciem, eique adunabimur per caritatem. 

^ In order to understand these disconnected wordS; compare with them 
the whole extract, which is to he found in the works of Hugo de St. Victor 
{0pp. ed. Mogunt. 1617), p. 343. 
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Quid ergo ad banc magDi theologi Dionysii prseclarissimam tubam re- 
spondent, qui yisibilem eucharistiam nil aliud significare prseter se 
ipsam Yolunt asserere, dum clarissime prs^fata tuba clamat, non ilia 
sacramenta visibilia colenda, neque pro veritate amplexanda, quia 8igni- 
ficatio veritatis sunt, neque propter se ipsa inventa, quoniam in ipsis 
intelligentice finis non est, sed propter incomprehensibilem yeritatia 
yirtutem, qua Christus est in unitate human ae divinseque suse substan- 
tise ultra omne, quod sensu sensitur corporeo, super omne quod yirtute 
percipitur intelligentise, Deus invisibilifl, in utraque sua natura. 



Note B (p. 143). 

BERENGARIUS ANT) LESSING. 

The chief passage is to be found in Giseler, ii. § 29, cf. Mil- 
man, " Latin Christianity y*^ vol. iii. pp. 23-26, 51 et aeq. Dr. 
Weill, in the number just published of his '^ Anfdnge der 
Wiederherstellung der Kirche im llten Jahrhunderty^ appears 
to wish to disembarrass himself of Lessing's criticisms by as- 
serting that they are now quite exploded. But that is not the 
view of the modern critics who have hitherto written on this 
subject. The statements of Berengarius with regard to matters 
which came under his personal knowledge, and with respect to 
which he appeals to public sources of information, are not 
to be set aside because Lanfranc asserts the precise contrary. 
Nevertheless, in reading the records of the transactions, we 
cannot refrain from exclaiming with Lessing, " Holy Lanfranc ! 
do not pray for us ! " 

Note C (p. 159). 

THE TRINITY AND THE HOLY VIRGIN. FOUR ROMISH PRAYERS 

OP THE YEAR 1822. 

Orazione da recitarsi da chi desidera acqutstarsi la protezione della 
SSMA. VERGINE di ottenere qualche grazia purche sia espediente 
per Veterna salute. In Homa : 1825. Pel Bourli^. Con Licenza de' 
Super iori. 

lo vi adoro, Etemo Padre, con tutta la Corte celestiale per mio Die, 
e Signore, ed infinitamente vi ringrazio da parte della beata Vergine, 
vostra dilettissima Figlia, d' ogni grazia e favore, specialmente di quella 
potenza, della quale la sublimaste assunta in Cielo. 
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lo vi adoro, Etemo Figlio, con tutta la Corte celestiale per mio Dio, 
Signore, e Redentore, ed infinitamente vi ringrazio da parte della 
Beatissima Vergine vostra dilettissima Madre, d' ogni grazia e favore, 
specialmente di quella somma sapienza, di che V illustraste assunta in 
Cielo. 

lo vi adoro, Santissimo Spirit©, Paracleto, per mio Dio, e Signore, 
ed infinitamente vi ringrazio con tutta la Corte celestiale a nome della 
Beatissima Vergine, vostra amatissima Sposa, d' ogni grazia e favore, 
specialmente di quella perfettissima e divina caritk, coUa quale accen- 
deste il suo santissimo e purissimo cuore nell' atto della sua gloriosis- 
sima Assunzione in Cielo, ed umilmente vi supplico, a nome della vostra 
stimatissima Sposa, a farmi grazia della remissione de' miei gravissimi 
peccati, dal primo istante che potei peccare, fino a quest* ora presente, 
dolendemene infinitamente, con proponimento di ricevere piu tosto la 
morte, che mai piu offendere la vostra Divina Maestk : e per gli altis- 
simi meriti, ed efificacissima protezione della vostra amatissima Sposa, 
vi supplico a concedere a me, ed a N., il preziosissimo dono della grazia 
vostra, e divino amore, col concedermi que' lumi, e particolari ajuti, 
per li quali V eterda Providenza vostra ha predeterminato di volermi 
salvare, e a se condurre. 

Alia Beatissima Vergine, 

lo vi adoro, Vergine Santissima, Regina de' Cieli, Signora, e Padrona 
dell' universo, come Figlia delP Etemo Padre, Madre del suo dilet- 
tissimo Figliuolo, e Sposa graziosissima dello Spirito Santo ; e pro- 
strate a' piedi della vostra gran Maest^, con ogni maggiore umiltk vi 
supplico per quella divina carit^, della quale foste sommamente accu- 
mulata assunta in Cielo, a farmi tanta grazia e misericordia di ricevermi 
sotto la vostra sicurissima e fedelissima protezione, ricevermi nel 
numero di quel felicissimi ed avventurati servi, che portate scolpiti nel 
vostro verginal petto. Degnatevi, Madre e Signora mia clementissima, 
di ricevere questo misero ed impure cuore : pigliate la memoria, la 
volontk, e tutte le altre potenze, e sensi intemi, ed esterni ; accettate 
gli occhj, le orecchie, la bocca, le mani, e i piedi, reggeteli conforme 
al beneplacito del vostro Figliuolo, intendendo ad ogni movimento di 
essi di darvi gloria infinita. E per quella sapienza, di che v' illustr6 il 
vostro dilettissimo Figliuolo, vi prego e supplico ad ottenermi lume e 
chiarezza per conoscere bene me stesso, i miei peccati, il mio niente, 
6 fiingolarmente Torigine di essi, che sono gli afietti delP anima, e le 
concupiscenze della came, per poterle odiare e scacciare da me, e, di 
piu, lume per conoscere le insidie del nemico infernale, e i suoi abbat7 
timenti occulti e manifesti. Specialmente, pietissima Madre, vi sup- 
pHco della grazia N. 
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Note D (p. 1 68). 

THE ELEQT ON ROME WRITTEN IN THE NINTH CENTUBY 

A PRODUCTION OP ERIGENA. 

The genuine text^ given for the first time by Floss from the 
MS. of the work of Scotus Erigena entitled, ** De diviaione 
Naturae,'^* runs thus : — * 

Nobilibus quondam fueras constructa patronis, 

Subdita nunc sends heu ! male, Roma, ruis. 
Deseruere tui tanto te tempore reges, 

Cessit et ad Grsecos nomen honosque tuus. 
Ck)nstantinopoliB florens nova Roma vocatur, 

Moribus et muris, Boma vetusta, cadis. 
Tiansiit imperium, mansitque superbia teeum, 

Cultus avaritiss te nimium superat. 
Yulgus ab extremis distractus partibus orbis, 

Servorum servi nunc tibi sunt domini. 
In te nobilium, rectorum nemo remansit, 

Ingenuique tui rora Pelasga colunt. 
Truncasti yivos crudeli Yulnere sanctos, 

Vendere nunc hormn mortua membra soles. 
Jam ni te meritum Petri Paulique foveret, 

Tempore jam longo, Roma misella, fores. 

Floss thinks that the ** servorum servi " indisputably refers to 
the Saracens. But they were never masters of Some; and 
just shortly before the composition of that book, Leo IV, had 
defeated them in the decisive battle near Ostia (846 A.D.) and 
fortified the Borgo (Civitas Leonina). Thus we can but refer 
them to the monks who had streamed thither out of all quarters 
of the globe, and were at that time extremely numerous in 
Some. The poet calls them *' servorum servi'* because the 
Popes themselves were in a very dependent position. 

^ FlosSy 8. zziii. C£ '* BnchreUnmg Boms/* von Bonsen und Plataer; 
vol. i. p. 242 fg. 
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Note E (p. 179). 

THE THREE SONNETS OF PETRARCH. 

A. SONETTO CV. 

Fiamma dal ciel su le tue treccie piova, 
Malvagia ; che dal fiume e dalle ghiande 
Per r altru' impoverir se' ricca e grande ; 
Poi che di mal oprar tanto ti giova : 

Nido di tradimenti ; in cui si cova 
Quanto mal per lo mondo oggi si spande ; 
Di vin serva, di letti e di vivande, 
In cui lussuria &. V ultima prova. 

Per le camere tue ianciulle e vecchi 
Vanno trescando, e Belzebub in mezzo, 
Co* mantici, e col foco, e con gli specchi. 

Gia non fostu nudrita in piume al rezzo, 
Ma nuda al vento, e scalza fra li stecchi ; 
Or vivi si, ch' a Dio ne venga il lezzo. 

B. SONETTO CVI. 

L* avara Babilonia ha colmo 1 sacco 
D' ira di Dio, e di vizii empi e rei, 
Tanto che scoppia ; ed ha fatti suoi Dei, 
Non Giove e Palla, ma Venere e Bacco. 

Aspettando ragion mi struggo e fiacco : 
Ma pur novo Soldan veggio per lei, 
Lo qual fark, non gik quand* io vorrei, 
Sol una sede ; e quella fia in Baldacco. 

Gr idoli suoi saranno in terra sparsi, 
E le torri superbe, al Ciel nemiche ; 
E suoi torrier di for, come dentr' arsi. 

Anime belle e di virtute amiche 
Terranno U mondo ; e poi yedrem lui farsi 
Aureo tutto, e pien dell* opre antiche^ 
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C. So3rrrro CVIL 

FontaTia di dolore, albergo d* iia, 
Scola d* errori, e tempio d' eresia ; 
Oiii B/>fna, or Babilonia &Isa e lia. 
Per cai tanto n piagne e si sospiia : 

O facioa d' inganni, o prigian dira, 
Ore '] ben more, e *1 mal si nntre e cria ; 
Di viri inferno ; un gran miracol fia 
Be Cristo teco al fine non a' adiia. 

Fondata in casta ed nmil povertate, 
Contra tuoi fbndatori aki le coma, 
Putta siacciata : e dov' hai posto spene ? 

Ncgli adulteri tuoi, nelle mal nate 
Richezze tante ? or Constantin non toma ; 
Ma tolga il mondo tristo che '1 sostene. 

In the very excellent translation of Kekul^ and Vigeleben these 
three Bonnets are omitted, although they incontestably form part 
of the whole collection, and are also found in the Italian edi- 
tloUi including the fioman one of De Somanis. 
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and Despatches, by Earl Russell. 2 vols. 
8vo. \_Nearlj/ ready. 



Varieties of Vice-Regal Life. By- 
Major-General Sir William Denisox^ 
E.C.B. 2 vols. 8vo. \_Nearly ready. 

On Parliamentary Government 

in England : its Origin, Development, and? 
Practical Operation. By Alpheus Todd, 
Librarian of the Legislative Assembly of 
Canada. 2 vols. 8vo. price £1 17». 

The History of England during 

the Reign of George the Third. By the 
Right Hon. W. N. Massey. Cabinet 
Edition. 4 vols, post 8vo. 24«. 

The Constitutional History of 

England since the Accession of George HI. 
1760—1860. By Sir Thomas Erskinit 
May, K.C.B. Second Edit. 2 vols. 8vo. 33«. 

History of the Heform Bills of 

1866 and 1867. By IIomersham Cox,., 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 7«. 6rf. 

Anoient Parliamentary Elections : »- 
History shewing how Parliaments were 
Constituted, and Representatives of the 
People Elected in Ancient Times.* By the 
same Author. 8vo. 8«. 6</. 

Whig and Tory Administrations durins- 
the Last Thirteen Years. By the same: 
Author. 8vo. 5#. 
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__ StadiOB. I. On Precursors 

of the French Revolution; 11. Studies from 
the History of the Seventeenth Century ; 
in. Leisure Hours of a Tourist By 
Hebman Mbritaue, M.A. 8vo. 12«. 6d. 

Bevolutions in English History. 

By Robert Vaughaw, D.D. 8 vols. 8vo. 
price 80«. 

A History of Wales, derived from 

Authentic Sources. By Jane Williams, 
Tsgafell, Author of a Memoir of the Rev. 
Thomas Price, and Editor of his Literaiy 
Remains. 8vo. 14«. 

Lectures on the History of Xing- 
land, from the Earliest Times to the Death 
of King Edward 11. By William Lonq- 
XAN. With Maps and IllustratioDS. 8vo. 1&*. 

The History of the Life and Times 

of Edward the Third. By William 
Longman. With 9 Maps, 8 Plates^ and 
16 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 28m. 

History of Civilization in England 

and France, Spain and Scotland. By 
Henbt Thomas Buckle. New Edition 
of the entire work, with a complete Index. 
8 vols, crown 8vo. 24«. 

Bealities of Irish Life. By W. 

Steuabt Trench .Land Agent in Ireland 
to the Marques of Lansdowne, the Mar- 
quess of Bath, and Lord Digby. With 
niustrationsfrom Drawings by the Author's 
Son, J. TowNSEND Trench. FourthEdition, 
with 80 Plates. 8vo. 21s. 

An HlnstratedHistory of Ireland, 

from the Earliest Period to the Year of 
Catholic Emancipation. By Mary F. 
CusACK. Second Edition, revised and en- 
larged. 8vo. 18ff. 6df. 

The History of India, from the 

Earliest Period to the close of Lord Dal- 
housie's Administration. By John Clark 
Marshman. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 22«. 6d, 

Indian Polity : a View of the System 
of Administration in India. By Major 
George Chesney, Fellow of the Univer- 
lity of Calcutta. 8vo. with Map, 21*. 

Home Politics : being a Consideration 
of the Causes of the Growth of Trade in 
relation to Labour, Pauperism, and Emi- 
gration. By Daniel Grant. 8vo. 

[^Nearly ready. 

Democracy in America. By Alexis 

Db Tocqueville. Translated by Henry 
Bbstb* 2 vols. 8vo. 21«. 



"Waterloo Lectures : a Study of the 

Campaign of 1815. By Colonel Charles 
C. Chesney, RK late Profeasor of Military 
Art and History in the Staff College. Second 
Edition. 8to. with map, 10«. M. 

The Oxford Reformers— Jokn Colet, 

Erasmus, and Thomas More ; being a His- 
tory of their Fdlow-Work. By Frederic 
Seerouh. Second Edition. 8vo. 14s. 



of the Beformation in 

Europe in the .Time of Calvin. By J. H. 
Merle D'Aurion^, D.D. Vols. L and 
II. 8vo. 28». Vol. IIL 12». Vol. IV. price 
16». and Vol. V. price 16#. 

England and France in the 15th 

Century. The Contemporary French Tract 
intituled The Debate between the Heralds 
of France and England, presumed to have 
been written by Charles, Duke of Or- 
leans: translated for the first time into 
En^^h, with an Introdnctiion, Notes, and 
an Inquiry into the Authorship, by Hbnry 
Pyne. 8vo. Is, 6d, 

The History of France, firom 

Clovis and Charlemagne to the Accession 
of Napoleon III. By Eyre Evans Crowe. 
6 vols. 8vo. £4 13». 

Chapters from French History; 

St. LooiS) Joan of Arc, Henri IV. with 
Sketches of the Intermediate Periods. By 
J. H. GuRNEY, M.A. late Bector of St. 
Mary's, Maiylebone. New Edition. Fcp. 
8vo. 6f . 6d. 

The History of Greece. By C. Thirl- 

WALLy D.D. Lord Bishop of St. David's. 
8 vols. fcp. 28s. 

The Tale of the Great Persian 

War, from the Histories of Herodotus. By 
George W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of 
Trin. Coll. Oxon. Fcp. Bs, 6d, 

Greek History from Themistodes 

to Alexander, in a Series of Lives firom 
Plutarch. Revised and arranged by A. H. 
Clough. Fcp. with 44 Woodcuts, 6s, 

Critical History of the Iian- 

guage and Literature of AncieBt Greece. 
By William Mure, of Caldwell. 5 vola. 
8vo. £3 9a. 

History of the Literature of 

Ancient Greece. By Professor EL L. M u ller. 
Translated by Lewis and Donaldson. 
3 vols. 8vo. 21«. 

Boman History. By Wilhslm Ihne. 

Translated and revised by the Author. 
Vols. L and IL 8vo. The First and 
Second Volumes of this woik will be pub- 
lished together early in 1870 ; and the whole 
work will be completed in Threa or at most 
Four Volumes 
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History of the City of Rome fix>m 

its Foundation to the Sixteenth Century of 
the Christian Era. By Thomas H. Dyer, 
LL.D. 8vo. with 2 Maps, 158. 

History of the Bomans under 

the Empire. By Very Rev. C. Merivale, 
D.C.L. Dean of Ely. 8 vols, post 8vo. price 
4Bs. 

The Fall of the Boman Be- 

pnblic ; a Short llistory of the Last Cen- 
tury of the Commonwealth. By the same 
Author. 12mo. 7«. 6cf. 

The Conversion of the Boman 

Empire ; the Boyle Lectures for the year 
1864, delivered at the Chapel Royal, White- 
hall. By the same Author. Second Edition. 
8vo. Ss. ed. 

The Conversion of the Northern 

Nations ; the Boyle Lectures for 1865. By 
the same Author. 8vo. Ss. 6c?. 

History of the Norman Kings of 

England, from a New Collation of the 
Contemporary Chronicles, By Thomas 
Cobbe, Barrister,- of the Inner Temple. 
8vo. 16a. 

History of European Morals fix>m 

Augustus to Charlemagne. By W. E. H. 
Lbcky, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28». 

History of the Bise and Influence of 
the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe. By 
the same Author. Cabinet Edition (the 
Fourth). 2 vols, crown 8vo. price 16«. 

Gk>d in History ; or, the Progress of 
Man's Faith in the Moral Ord» of the 
World. By the late Baron BuNSEN. Trans- 
lated from the German by Susanna Wink- 
worth ; with a Preface by the Dean of 
Westminster. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. 30«. 
Vol. III. nearly ready. 

So(»rates and the Sooratio Schools. 

Translated from the German of Dr. E. Zel- 
LEB, with the Author's approval, by the 
Bev. Oswald J. Reichel, B.C.L. and M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 8ff. QcL 

The Stoics, Epicureans, and 

Sceptics. Translated from the Grerman of 
Dr. E. Zeller, with the Author's approval, 
by Oswald J. Reichel, B.CL. and M.A. 
Crown 8vo. [^Nearly rectdy. 



The History of Philosophy, from 

Hiales to Comte. By George Henby 
Lewes. Third Edition, rewritten and en- 
larged. 2 vols. 8vo. 30». 

The Mythology of the Aryan 

Nations. By George W. Cox, M.A. late 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, J<Mnt- 
Editor,with the late Professor Brande, of 
the Fourth Edition of *The Dictionary of 
Science, Literature, and Art,' Author of 
* Tales of Andent Greece,' &c. 

[J» theprets. 

The English Beformation. By 

F. C. Massingberd, M.A. Chancellor of 
Lincoln. -Ith Edition^ revised. Fcp. 7«. Bd. 

Egypt's Place in Universal His- 
tory ; an Historical Investigation. By 
Baron Bunseit, D.CX. Translated by 
C. H. Cottrell, MJL. with Additaons by 
S. Birch, LL.D. 5 vols. 8vo. £8 lU. 6d. 

Iffaimder's Historical TreasiuT; 

comprising a General Introductory Outline 
of Universal Historj", and a Series of Sepa- 
rate Histories. Fcp. 10«. 6d, 

Critical and Historical Essays 

contributed to the Edinburgh Review'Joj 
the Right Hon. Lord Macaulat :— 
Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. 24.8, 
Library Edition, S vols. 8vo. 86s. 
People's Edition, 2 vok. crown 8vo. 8«, 
'Student's Edition, crown 8vo. 6*. 

History of the Early Churchy 

from the First Preaching of the Gospel to 
the Council of Kicasa, a.d. 825. By the 
Author of < Amy Herbert.* Fcp. 4«. 6A 

Sketch of the History of the 

Church of England to the Revolution of 
1688. By the Right Rev, T. V. Short, 
D.D. Lord Bishop of St. Asaph. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d, 

History of the Christian Chnrchf 

from the Ascension of Christ to the Conver- 
sion of Constantine. By E. Burton, D.D. 
late Regius Prof, of Divinity in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. Fcp. 3«. 6cf. 



Biography and Memoirs. 

The Life and Iictters of Faraday. 

By Dr. Bence Jones, Secretary of the 
Royal Institution. 2 vols. 8vo. with Por- 
trait, 28«. 

The Life of Oliver Cromwelly 

to the Death of Charles I. By J. R. 
Andrews, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. lis. 



A Life of the Third EarlTof 

Shaftesbury, compiled from Unpublished 
Documents ; with a Review of the irPhilo- 
sophy of the Period. By the Rev. W.JM. 
Hatch, M.A. Fellow of New CoUegej'Ox- 
ford. 8vo. [/n preparation. 
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Pietioxiary of General Biography; 

containing Concise Memoirs and Notices of 
the most Eminent Persons of all Countries, 
from the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. 
Edited by William L. R. Cates. 8vo. 
price 21«. 

Memoirs of Baron Bunsen, drawn 

chiefly from Family Papers by his Widow, 
JTxtANCES Baroness Bunsen. Second £di- 
lion, abridged; with 2 Portraits and 4 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, post Svo. 21<. 

7he Letters of the late Bight 

Hon. Sir George Comewall Lewis. Edited 
by his Brother, the Rev. Sir G. F. Lewis, 
Bart. 8vo. [iS'ear/y ready. 

laife of the Duke of Wellington. 

By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. Popular 
^Edition, carefully revised; with copious 
Additions. Crown 8vo. with Portrait, 5<. 

Father Mathew: a Biography. 

By John Francis Maguire, M.P. Popular 
Edition, with Portrait. Crown Byo. Ss. Qd. 

History of my Beligions Opinions. 

B}' J. H. Newman, D.D. Being the Sub- 
stancs of Apologia pro Yit^ Su&. Post Svo. 
price G». 

Iietters and Idfe of Francis 

£acon, including all his Occasional Works. 
Xloliected and edited, with a Commentary, 
by J. Spedding, Trin. Coll. Cantab. Vols. 
I. & II. 8vo. 24*. Vouj. III. & IV. 24*. 

JB'eliz Mendelssohn's Letters from 

. Jtaly and Switzerland, and Letters from 
1833 to 1847, translated by Lady Wallace. 
With Portrait. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 5«. each. 



Captain Cook's Idfe, Voyages, 

and Discoreries. 18mo. Woodcuts. 2s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Sir Henry Havelock, 

K.C.B. By John Clark Marshman. 
Cabinet Edition, with Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
price 5«. 



Essays in Ecclesiastical 

phy. By the Right Hon. Sir J. Stephex, 
LL.D. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo. 7«. Od. 

The Earls of Granard : a Memoir of 

the Noble Family of Forbes. Written by 
Admiral the Hon. John Forbes, and Cdited 
by George Arthur Hastings, present 
Earl of Granard, K.P. 8vo. 10s. 

Vicissitudes of Families. By sir 

J. Bernard Burke, C.B. Ulster King of 
Arms. New Edition, remodelled and en- 
larged. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 21«. 

Lives of the Tudor Princesses, 

including Lady Jane Grey and her Sisters. 
By Agnes Strickland. Post 8vo. with 
Portrait, &c. Vis. 6d. 

Lives of the Queens of England. 

By Agnes Strickland. Library Edition, 
newly revised ; with Portraits of every 
Queen, Autographs, and Vignettes. 8 vols. 
post 8yo. 7s. 6d, each. 

Maunder's Biographical Trea- 
sury. Thirteenth Edition, reconstructed and 
partly re-vrritten, with above 1,000 additional 
Memoirs, by W. L, R. Cates. Fcp. 10». 6rf. 
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:England and Ireland. By John 

Stuart Mill. Fifth Edition. 8vo. Is. 

TThe Subjection of Women. By 

John Stuart Mill. New Edition. Post 
^vo. 5s. 

On BepresentatiYe Government. 

^y John Stuart Mill. Third Edition. 

8vo. 9«. crown 8vo. 2». 
On Iiiberty. By the same Author. Fourth 

Edition. Post 8vo. Is. 6d. Crown 8vo. 

Is. 4id. 
Frinoiples of Political Sconomy. By the 

same. Sixth Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. BOs. or 

in 1 vol. crown 8vo. bs. 
Utilitarianism. By the same. 8d£dit.8vo.6f* 

f>i8sertation8 and DiaoussionB. By the 
same Author. Second Edition. 3 vob. 8vo. 
36s. 

Examination of Sir "W. Hamilton's 
Philosophy, and of the principal Philoso- 
phical Questions discussed in his Writings. 
By the same. Third Edition. 8vo. 16». 



A System of Logic, Batiocinative 

and Inductive. By John Stuart Mill. 
Seventh Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 25s. 

Inangoral Address delivered to the 

University of St Andrews. By Joiix 
Stuart Mill. 8vo. 6s. Crown 8vo. Is. 

Analysis of the Phenomena of 

the Human Mind. By James Mill. A 
New Edition, with Notes, Illustrative and 
Critical, hy Alexander Bain, Andre^v 
FiNDLATER, and George Grote. Edited, 
with additional Notes, by John Stuart 
Mill. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28«. 

The Elements of Political Eco- 
nomy. By Henry Dunning Macleod, 
M.A. Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. IQs. 

A Dictionary of FoUtioal Eoonomy ; 
Biographical, Bihliographical, Historical, 
and Practical. Bv the same Author. Vol, 
I. roval 8vo. 30». 
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Lord Bacon's Works, collected 

and edited by B. L. Ellis, M.A. J. Sped- 
DiNG, M.A. and D. D. Heath. Vols. I. to 
V. Philosophical Works^ 5 vols. 8vo. £4 6». 
Vols. VI. and VII. Literary and Profea- 
sional Works, 2 vols. £1 16«. 

Analysis of Mr. Mill's System of 

Logic. By W. Stebbln'O, M.A. New 
Edition. 12mo. 3«. 6c/. 

The Institutes of Justinian; with 

English Introduction, Translation, and 
Notes. By T. C. Sandars, M.A. Barrister- 
at-Law. New Edition. 8vo. 15«. 

The Ethics of Aristotle ; with Essays 

and Notes. By Sir A. Grant, Bart. M Jl. 
LL.D. Second Edition, revised and com- 
pleted. 2 vols. 8vo. price 28«. 

TheNicomachean Ethics of Aris- 
totle. Newly translated into English. By 
R. Williams, B.A. Fellow and late Lec- 
turer of Merton College, and sometime 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 8vo. 12«. 

Bacon's Essays, with Annotations. 

By E. WiiATELY, D.D. late Archbishop of 
Dublin. Sixth Edition. 8vo. 10«. 6J. 

Elements of Logic. By B. Whately, 

D.D. late Archbishop of Dublin. New 
Edition. 8vo. IOa. 6£^. crown 8vo. 4«. 6cf. 

Slements of Bhetorio. By the same 
Author. New Edition. 8vo. 10«. 6d. Crown 
8vo. 45. 6J, 

Snglisli Synonymes. BjE.JaneWhately. 
Edited by Archbishop Whately. 5th 
Edition. Fcp. d«. 

An Outline of the Necessary 

Laws of Thought : a Treatise on Pure and 
Applied Logic. By the Most Bev. W. 
Thomson, D.D. Archbishop of York. Ninth 
Thousand. Crown 8vo. 5«. 6</. 

The Election of HepresentativeSy 

Parliamentary and M unlcipal ; a Treatise. 
By Thomas Hare, Barrister-at-Law. Third 
Edition, with Additions. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Speeches of the Bight Hon* Lord 

Macaulay, corrected by Himself. Library 
Edition, 8vo. 12». People's Edition, crown 
8vo. 8s. 6</. 

Lord Macaulay's Speeches on 

Parliamentary Reform in 1831 and 1882. 
16mo. price One SHiLLiKa. . 

Walker's Pronouncing Diction- 
ary of the English Language. Thoroughly 
revised Editions, by B. H. S3L\rt. 8vo. 
129. 16mo. G«. 



A Dictionary of the English 

Language. By B. G. Latham, M.A. M.D. 
F.R.S. Founded on the Dictionary of Dr. S. 
Johnson, as edited by the Rev. H. J. Todd 
with numerous Emendations and Additions. 
4 vols. 4to. price £7. 

Thesaurus of English Words and 

Phrases, classified and arranged so as to 
facilitate the expression of Ideas, and assist 
in Literary Composition. By P. M. Rooet, 
M.D. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 10«. 6J. 

The Debater ; a Series of Complete 
Debates, Outlinesof Debates, and Questions 
for Discussion. By F. Rowton. Fcp. 6#. 

Lectures on the Science of Lan- 
guage^ delivered at the Royal Institution. 
By IVlAX MitLLER, M.A. Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. First Series, 
Fifth Edition, 12«. Second Series, Second 
Edition, 18«. 

Chapters on Language. By F. W. 

Farrar, M.A. F.R.S. late Fellow ofTrin. 
ColL Cambridge. Cro^m 8vo. 8». 6rf. 

A Book about Words. By a. F. 

GRAHA3I. Fcp. 8vo. 3». M. 

Manual of English Literature, 

Historical and Critical : with a Chapter on 
English Metres. By Thosl^ Arnold, M.A. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6J. 
Southey's Doctor, complete in One 
Volume, edited by the Rev. J. W. Warter, 
B.D. Square crown 8vo. 12«. 6<f. 

Historical and Critical Commen- 
tary on the Old Testament; with a New 
Translation. By M. M. Kalisch, Ph.D. 
YoL I. Genesis^ 8vo. 18«. or adapted for the 
Greneral Reader, 12s. YoL II. Exodus, 16s. 
or adapted for the Qeneral Reader, 12«. 
Yol III. Leviticus, Part 1. 15s. or adapted 
for the General Reader, 8s. 

A Hebrew Orammar, with ExeroiseB. 
By the same. Part I. Outlines with Exer- 
cises, 8vo. 12s. Gd, Key, 6s. Part II. Ex- 
ceptional Forms and Constructions, 12s. 6d, 

A Latin-English Dictionary. By 

J. T. White, D.D. of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, and J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. Third Edition, revised. 2 
vols. 4to. pp. 2,128, price 42s. 

"White's College Iiatin-EnglisliDiotiozi- 
ary (Intermediate Size), abridged from the 
Parent Work for the use of University 
Students. Medium 8vo. pp. 1,048, price 18s. 

"White's Junior Student's Complete 
Latin-English and English -Latin Dictionaiy. 
Revised Edition. Square 12mo. pp. 1,058, 
price 12s. 
Separately /Enoush-I^tin, 5.. M. 
•^ '' \LATiN-ENGi.isn, 7s. 6rf. 
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An Bnglish-Greek Ziezioon, con- 
taining all the Greek Words used by Writers 
of good authority. By C. D. Tonoe, B.A. 
New Edition. 4to. 21s. 

Iffr. Tonge's New Lexicon, En- 
glish and Greek, abridged fVom his larger 
work (as above). Square 12mo. Ss. 6d. 

A Greek-Bngljflh Iiezioon. Com- 
piled by H. G. LiDDELL^ D.D. Dean of 
Christ Church, and R. Soott, D.D. Master 
of BalUol. Fifth Edition. Crown 4to. 81c. 6<{. 

A Iiezioon, Greek and English, 

abridged for Schools from Liddell and 
Soott's Greek'Ik^uh Lexicon. Twelfth 
Edition. Square 12mo. 7«. Gd, 

A Fraotloal Dictionary- of the 

French and English Languages. By Pro- 
fessor L]£oN CoNTANSEAu, many years 
French Examiner for Military and Civil 
Appointments, &c. New Edition, carefully 
revised. Post 8vo. 10«. Sd, 



Contanseau's Pocket Dictionary, 

French and Englidi, abridged fh>m die 
Practical Dictionary, by the Author. New 
Edition. 18mo. price S». M, 

A Sanskrit-EngliBh Dictionary. 

The Sanskrit words printed both in the 
original Devanagari and in Boman letters ; 
with References to the Best Editions of 
Sanskrit Authors, and with Etymologies 
and comparisons of Cognate Words chiefly 
in Greek, Latin, Gothic^ and Anglo-Saxon. 
Compiled by T. Benfet. 8yo. 52t. 6dL 

New Practical Dictionary of the 

German Language; German-English, and 
Kngtiah-Crerman. By the Rev. W. L. 
Blackley, M.A. and Dr. Cakl Mabtik 
Fbiedlandeb. Post 8yo. 7«. Sd. 

The Mastery of I«angiiages; or, 

the Art of Speaking Foreign Tongnes 
Idiomatically. By Thobeas Prenderoast, 
late of the Civil Service at Madras. Second 
Edition. 8vo. 6«. 



Miscellaneous Works and Popular Metaphysics. 



The Essays and Contributions of 

A. K. H. B. Author of <The Recreations of 
a Country Parson.' Unifoim Editions :— 

Beorestlona of a Country Paraon. 
FiBST and Second Series, 85. 6d. each. 

The Oommonplaoe Philoaopher in 

Town and Country. Crown 8vo. 3<. 6d!. 

Iieianre Honn in Town ; Bssajs Oonsola- 
tory,iBsthetical, Moral, Social, and Domestic. 
Crown 8yo. Ss, 6d. 

The Anttimn Holidairs of a Country 
Parson. Crown 8vo. 8«. Gd, 

The .araver Tlionglita of a Country 
Parson. First and Seoond Series, crown 
8vo. 9t, 6d. each. 

Oritioal Xsaays of a Country Famon, 
selected from Essays contributed to Fraaer^s 
Magazine, Crown 8yo. 8s. Sd. 

Sunday Afternoons at the Pariah 
Church of a Scottish University City. 
Crown 8vo. Ss, Gd, 



IiesBons of Middle 
Account of Tarious 
Crown 8vD. 85. Qd, 



Ag^e, with some 
Cities and Men. 



Counsel and Comfort Spoken from a 
City Pulpit Crown 8vo. 8f . 6A 

Changed Aspects of ITnchanged 
Truths ; Memorials of St. Andrews Sundays. 
Crown 8vo. 8». 6cf. 



Short Studies on Great Sabjeots. 

By James Anthony Froude, M.A. late 
Fellow of Exeter College, Ozfoid. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 12«. 

Lord Macaulay's MisoellaneoiiB 

Writings: — 

Library Edition, 2 yoIb. 8vo. Portndt, 21s. 
People's Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 4m, 6d. 

The Bev. Sydney Smith's Mis- 

oellaneoBS Works; including his Contribu- 
tions to the JSdinburgh Review, 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 69. 

The Wit and 'Wisdom of the Bev. 

Sydney Smith*: a Selection of the most 
memorable Passages in his Writings and 
Conversation. 16mo. 3s. Gd. 

The Silver Store. Collected from 
Mediseyal Christian and Jewish Mines. By 
the Rev. S. Barino-Gould, M.A. Crown 
8to. 8s. Bd, 

Traces of History in the VTames 

of Places ; with a Vocabulary of the Roots 
oat of which Names of Places in England 
and Wales aie formed. By Fulvell 
Edmunds. Crown 8yo. 7s. Sd, 

Essays selected from Contriba- 

tions to the Edinburgh Review. By Henry 
Rogers. Second Edition. 8 vols, fcp, 21«. 

Beaaon and : Faith, their Claima and 
Conflicts. By the same Author. New 
Edition, re^'ised. Crown 8yo. price 6s. 6d, 
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The EcliiMse of Faith ; or, a Visit to a 
Religious Sceptic. By Henbt Booebs. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcp. 5«. 

Defenoe of the Eolipse o£ Faith, \xy iti 

Author. Third Edition. Fcp. d«. GcT. 

Beleotioxui from the Correspondence 
of B. E. H. Greyson. By the same Author. 
Third Edition. Crown 8yo. 7». 6d. 

Families of Speech, Four Lectures 
delivered at the Boyal Institution of Great 
Britain ; with Tables and a Map. By the 
Bev. F. W. Fabbab, M^. F.B.S. Post 
8vo. [^Nearly ready. 

Chips from a Gterman Workshop ; 

being Essays on the Science of Beligion, 
and on Mythology. Traditions, and Customs. 
By Max Muller, MA. Fellow of All Souls 
College, Oxford. Second Edition, revised, 
with an Index. 2 vols. 8vo. 24«. 

Word Gk>SSip; a Series of Familiar 
Essays on Words and their Peculiarities. 
By the Bev. W. L. Blackley, M.A. Fcp. 
8vo. 5«. 

Menes and Cheops identified in His- 
tory under Different Names; with other 
Cosas. By Cabl Yon BxKABT. 8vo.with 
5 Illustrations, price 10«. 6d. 

An Introduotion to Mental Phi- 
losophy, on the Inductive Method. By 
J. D. MoBELL, MA. LL.D. 8vo. 12«. 

jBlements of Psychology, contahdng the 
Anidysis of the Intellectual Powers. By 
the same Author. Post 8vo. 7f . Qd. 

The Secret of Hegel: being the 

Hegelian System in Origin, Principle, Form, 
and Matter. By James Hutchison Stib- 
LiNG. 2 vols. 8vo. 28<. 

The Senses and the Intellect. 

By Alexander Bain, LL.I). Prof, of Logic 
In the Univ. of Aberdeen. Third Edition. 
8vo. 16<. 
The Bmotions and the "Will, by the 
same Author. Second Edition. 8vo. 154. 

On the Studly of Ohareeter, including 
an Estimate of Phrenology. By the same 
Author. 8to. 9t. 



Mental and Moral Science : a 

Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
By the same Author. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Strong and Free; or, First Steps 

towards Social Science. By the Author of 
<My Life and What shaU I do with it?' 
8vo. 104. 6d, 

The Philosophy of Necessity; or. 

Natural Law as applicable to Mental, Moral, 
and Social Science. By Chablbs Bbay. 
Second Edition. 8vo. 94. 

The Education of the Feelings and 

Affections. By the same Author. Third 
Edition. 8vo. 34. 6d. 

On Force, its Mental and Moral Corre- 
lates. By the same Author. 8vo. 54. 

Mind and Manner, or Diversities of 
Life. By James Flamank. Post 8vo. 
78, 6d, 

Characteristics of Men, Manners, 

Opinions, Times. By Anthony, Third 
Earl of Sqaftesbuby. Published from the 
Edition of 171S, with Engravings designed 
by the Author ; and Edited, with Maiginal 
Analysis, Notes, and Blustrations, by the 
Rev. W. M. Hatch, MJL. Fellow of New 
College, Oxford. 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. 
price 144. 

A Treatise on Human Nature; 

being an Attempt to Introduce the Expe- 
rimental Method of Beasoning into Moral 
Subjects. By David Hume. Edited, with 
a Preliminary Dissertation and Nottt, by 
T. H. Green, Fellow, and T. H. Gbose, 
late Scholar, of Balliol College, Oxford. 

[/» !&• pre88. 

Essays Moral, Political, and Li- 
terary. By David Hume. By the same 
Editors. [/k the press, 

*^* The above will form a new edition of 
David Hume's Fhiloaophical Worksy com- 
plete in Four Volumes, to be had in Two 
separate Sections as annoimoed. 



Astronomy^ Meteorology^ Popular Geography^ ^c. 



Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir 

J. F. W. Hebschel, Bart. MA. New 
Edition, revised ; with Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vo. 184. 

Saturn and its System. By Bich- 

ASD A. Pboctob, B.A. late Scholar of St. 
John's ColL Camb. and King's Coll. London. 
8vo. with 14 Plates, 144. 

The Handbook of the Stars. By the same 
Author. Square fcp. 8vo. with 8 Maps, 
price 54. 



Celestial Objects for Common 

Telescopes. By T. W. Webb, VLJl, F.B.A.S. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Map of the Moon and Woodcuts. 16mo. 
price 74. GdL 

Navigation and Nautical As- 
tronomy (Practical, Theoretical, Scientific) 
for the use of Students and Practical Men. 
By J. Mbrrifield, F.B.A.S. and H. 
Eyebs. 8vo. 14*. 
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A Oenaral Dictionary of Geo- 

graphj, Deflcriptive, Phjsical, Statutical, 
and Hifltoricftl ; formiiig a complete 
Gaxetteer of the Worid. By A. Keith 
JomrsTcnr, F.RJ9u£. New Edition. 8yo. 
price 91m, 6d, 

X'Cnlloch's Diotionaryy Geogra- 
phical, Statistical, and Historical, of the 
rarions Conntriea, Places, and principal 
Natural Objects in the Worid. Revised 
Edition, with the Statistical Information 
throughout brought up to the latest returns. 
Bj Fredebick Mabtdt. 4 vols. 8yo. with 
coloured Maps, £4 4f . 

A ItfaTinal of Geography, Physical, 

Industrial, and PoliticaL By W. Hughes, 
F.R.Q.S. Prof, of Geog. in King's ColL and in 
Queen's Coll. Lend. With 6 Maps. Fcp. 7«. Sd. 



The States of the Biver Plate: 

their Industries and Commerce, Sheep 
Fanning, Sheep Breeding, Cattie Feeding, 
and Meat Prcserring ; the Employment of 
Capital, Land and Stock and their Values, 
Labour and its Remuneration. By Wilfrid 
Latham, Buenos Ayres. Second Edition. 
8yo. 12s. 

Mannder's Treasury of €^eogra- 

phy. Physical, Historical, Descriptive, and 
PoliticaL Edited by W. Hughes, F.R.G.S. 
With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. Fcp. 10*. 6rf, 

Physical Geography for Schools 

and General Readers. By M. F. Mauev, 
LL.D. Fcp. with 2 Charts, 2s. 6d. 



Natural History and Popular Science. 



Ganot's Elementary Treatise on 

Physics, Experimental and Applied, for the 
use of Colleges and Schools. Translated and 
Edited with the Author's sanction by 
E. Atkinson, Ph.D. F.C.S. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged ; with a Coloured Plate 
and 620 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 15s. 

The Elements of Physios or 

Natural Philosophy. By Neil Arnott, 
M.D. F.R.S. Physician-Extraordinary to 
the Queen. Sixth Edition, re-written and 
completed. 2 Parts, 8yo. 21s. 

Dove's Law of Storms, considered in 
connexion with the ordinary Movements of 
the Atmosphere. Translated by R. H. 
Scott, M.A. T.C.D. 8vo. 10». 6d, 

Sound : & Course of Eight Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Gi-eat 
Britain. By Professor John Tyndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Crown 8vo. with Portrait 
and Woodcuts, 9«. 

Heat Considered as a Mode of 

Motion. By Professor John Tyndall, 
LL.D. F.R.S. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
with Woodcuts, 10s. 6A 

Light : its Influence on Life and Health. 
By Forbes Winslow, M.D. D.C.L. O^on. 
(Hon.) Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

A Treatise on Eleotrioity, in 

Theory and Practice. By A. De La Rivb, 
Prof, in the Academy of Geneva. Trans- 
lated by C. V. Walker, F.R,S. 3 vols. 
«vo, with Woodcuts, £3 13», 



The Ck>rrelation of Fhyedcal 

Forces. By W. R. Grove, Q.C. V.P.R.S. 
Fifth Edition, revised, and Augmented by a 
Discourse on Continuity. 8vo. 10s. GdL 
The Discourse on Conti$iuity, separately, 
price 2s. 6d, 

Manual of Geology. ByS. Haughton, 

M.D. F.R,S. FeUow of Trin. CoIL and Prof, 
of Geol, in the Univ. of Dublin. Second 
Edition, with 66 Woodcuts. Fcp. 7s. 6d. 

A Gnide to Gteology. By J, Phillips, 
M.A. Prof, of Geol. in the Univ. of Oxford. 
Fifth Edition. Fcp. 4s. 

The Scenery of England and 

Wales, its Character and Origin ; being an 
Attempt to trace the Nature of the Geo- 
logical Causes, especially Denudation, by 
which the Physical Features of the Country- 
have been Produced. By D. MACKunTosir, 
F.G.S. Post 8vo. with 89 Woodcuts, 12s. 

The Student's Manual of Zoology 

and Comparative Physiology. By J. Bcr- 
NKY Ybo, M.B. Resident Medical Tutor 
and Lecturer on Animal Physiology in 
King's CoU^e, London. INearfy nxtdy. 

Van Der Hoeven's Handbook of 

Zoology. Translated from the Second 
Dutch Edition by the Rev. W. Clark, 
M.D. F.R.& 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates of 
Figures, 60s. 

Professor Owen's Lectures on 

the Comparative Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Invertebrate Animals. Second 
Edition, with 235 Woodcuts. %\-o. 21s. 



NEW WORKS PUBLISHED BY LONGMANS and CO. 



The Comparative Anatomy and 

Physiology of the Vertebrate Animals. By 
Richard Owex, F.RS. D.C.L. With 
1,472 Woodcuts. 3 vols. 8vo. £3 13*. Qd. 

The Primitive Inhabitants of 

ScandinaTia. Containing a Description of 
the Implements, Dwellings, Tombs, and 
Mode of Living of the Savages in the North 
of Europe during the Stone Age. By Sven 
NiLSSON. With an Introduction by Sir 
John Lubbock, 16 Plates of Figures and 
3 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18#. 

Homes without Hands : a Descrip- 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed 
according to their Principle of Construction. 
By Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S, With 
about 140 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size 
of page). New Edition. 8vo. 21s. 

Bible ATiiTn5>.1« ; being a Description of 
Every Living Creature mentioned in the 
Scriptures, fi-om the Ape to the Coral. By 
the Rev. J. G. Wood, M.A. F.L.S. With 
about 100 Vignettes on Wood (20 full size 
of page). 8vo. 21«. 

The Harmonies of Nature and 

Unity of Creation. By Dr. G. Hartwig. 
8vo. with numerous Illustrations, ISs. 

The Sea and its IiivizLg Wonders. By 
the same Author. Third Edition, enlarged. 
8vo. with many Illustrations, 21». 

The Tropical World. By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs and 172 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo. 21». 

The Polar World: a Popular Description of 
Man and Nature in the Arctic and Antarctic 
Regions of the Globe. By the same Author. 
With 8 Chromoxylographs, 3 Maps, and 85 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21». 

A Familiar History of Birds. 

By E. Stanley, D.D. late Lord Bishop of 
Norwich. Fcp. with Woodcuts, 3«. 6rf. 

Kirby and Spence's Introduction 

to Entomology, or Elements of the Natural 
History of Insects. Crown 8vo. 5s. 



Maunder's Treasury of Natural 

History, or Popular Dictionary of Zoology. 
Revised and corrected by T. S. Cobbold, 
M.D. Fcp. with 900 Woodcuts, lO*. 6c/. 

The Elements of Botany for 

Families and Schools. Tenth Edition, re- 
vised by Thomas Moore, F.L.S. Fcp. 
with 164 Woodcuts, 2s. 6d. 

The Treasiury of Botany, or 

Popular Dictionary of the Vegetable King- 
dom ; with which is incorporated a Glos- 
sary of Botanical Terms. Edited by 
J. LiNDLEY, F.R.S. and T. Moore, F.L.S. 
assisted by eminent Contributors. Pp. 
1,274, with 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
Plates. Two Parts, fcp. 8vo. 20«. 

The British Flora ; comprising the 

Phaenogamous or Flowering Plants and the 
Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hooker, K.H. and 
G. A. Walker-Arnott, LL.D. 12nio. 
with 12 Plates, 14«. or coloured, 2U, 

The Bose Amateur's Guide. By 

Thomas Rivers. New Edition. Fcp. 4*; 

Loudon's Enoyolopeadia of Plants ; 

comprising the Specific Character, Descrip- 
tion, Culture, History, &c. of all the Plants 
found in Great Britain. With upwards of 
12,000 Woodcuts. 8vo. 42». 

Maunder's Soientiflo and Lite- 
rary Treasury ; a Popular Encyclopaedia of 
Science, Literature, and Art. New Edition , 
thoroughly revised and in great part re- 
written, with above 1,000 new articles, by 
J. Y. Johnson, Corr. M.Z.S. Fcp. 10s. 6d, 

A Dictionary of Science^ Litera- 
ture, and Art. Fourth Edition, re-editcd 
by the late W. T. Brande (the Author) 
and George W. Cox, M.A. 3 vols, medium 
8vo. price 63*. doth. 

The Quarterly Journal of Scienoo. 

Edited by James Samuelson and William 
Crookes, F.R.S. Published quarterly ia 
January, April, July, and October. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, price 5«. each Number. 



Chemistry, Medicine, Surgery, and the Allied Sciences. 



A Dictionary of Chemistry and 

the Allied Branches of other Sciences. By 
Henry Watts, F.C.S. assisted by eminent 
Scientific and Practical Chemists. 5 vols, 
medium 8vo. price £7 3s. 

Handbook of Chemical Analysis, 

adapted to the Unitary System of Notation. 
By F. T. CoNiNGTON, M.A. F.C.S. Post 
8vo. Is. Gd. 

Coniagton's Tables of Qualitative 

Analysis^ to accompany the above, 2*. 6rf. 



Elements of Chemistry, Theore- 
tical and Practical. By William A. 
Miller, M.D. LL.D. Professor of Chemis- 
try, King's College, London. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 8 vols. 8vo. £3. 

Part I. Chemical Physics, 16*. 
Part II. Inorganic Chemistry, 21 5, 
Part III. Organic Chemistry, 'lis. 

A Manual of Chemistry, De- 
scriptive and Theoretical. By William 
Odlino, M.B. F.R.S. Part I. 8vo. 9*. 
Part II. nearly ready. 

B 
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▲ Course of Fractioal ChemiBtry, 

flor the use of Medical Students. By 
W. Odlino, M.B. F.R.S. New Edition, with 
70 new WoodentB. Crown Svo. 7«. QeL 

OutlineB of Chemistry; or, Brief 

Notes of Chemical Facts. Bj the same 
Author. Crown Svo. 7«. 6d, 

Zaootnres on Animal ChemiBtry Deliyered 
at the Royal College of Physicians in 1865. 
By the same Author. Crown 8to. 4s. 6d. 

Leotares on the Chemical 

Changes of Caibon, delivered at the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. By W. 
Odldto, M.B. F.R.S. Reprinted from the 
Chemical Newt, with Notes, by W. Crookes, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo.4«.6<l. 

Chemieal Notes for the Lecture 

Boom. By Thomas Wood, F.CS. 2 vols, 
crown 8yo. I. on Heat, &c price 8«. 6d, 
II. on the Metals, price 5«. 

A Treatise on Medical Elec- 
tricity, Theoretical and Practical ; and its 
Use in the Treatment of Paralysis, Neu- 
ralgia, and other Diseases. By Julius 
Althaus, M.D. M.R.C.P. &c. ; Senior Phy- 
sician to the Infirmary for £pilepsy and 
Paralysis. Second Edition, revised and 
enlarged and for the most part re-written ; 
with Plate and 62 Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 
price 12«. €<£, 

The Diagnosis, Pathology, and 

Treatment of Diaeases of Women ; including 
the Diagnosis of Pregnancy. By Graily 
Hewitt, M.D. Ac. President of the Obste- 
trical Society of London. Second Edition, 
enlarged; with 116 Woodcuts. Svo. 24«. 

Lectures on the Diseases of In- 
fancy and Childhood. By Chables West, 
M.D. &c. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 16«. 

On the Surgical Treatment of 

Children's Diseases. By T. Holmes, M.A. 
&c late Surgeon to the Hospital for Sick 
Children. Second Edition, with 9 Plates 
and 112 Woodcuts. Svo. 21«. 

A System of Surgery, Theoretical 

and Practical, in Treatises by Various 
Authors. Edited by T. Holmes, M.A. &c. 
Surgeon and Lecturer on Surgery at St. 
George's Hospital, and Suigeon-in-Chief to 
the Metropolitan Police. Second Edition, 
thoroughly reviaed, with numerous Illus- 
trations. 6 Tob. 8to. £5 5«. 

Iicotures on the Principles and 

Practice of Physic. By Sir Thobias Wat- 
son, Bart. M.D. Physician-Extraordinary 
to the Queen. New Edition in preparation.- 



Lectures on Surgical Pathology. 

By J. Paget, F.R.S. Surgeon-Extraordinaiy 
to the Queen. Edited by W. Tubitbb, M.B. 
New Edition in preparation. 

Cooper's Dictionary of Practical 

Surgery and Encyclopaedia of Surgical 
Science. Kew Edition, brought down to 
the present time. By Sw A. Lane, Sui^geon to 
St. Mary's, and Consulting Surgeon to the 
Lock Hospitals; Lecturer on Surgery at 
St. Mary's Hospital ; assisted by various 
Eminent Surgeons. Vol. II. 8vo. com- 
pleting the work. [^Earif in 1870. 

On Chronic Bronchitis, especially 

as connected with Gout, Emphysema, and 
Diseases of the Heart. By E. Hkat>t.am: 
Gkeenhow, M.D. F.B.CJ*. &c. 8to. 7«. 6d. 

The Climate of the Sonth of 

France as Suited to Invalids ; with Notices 
of Mediterranean and other Winter Sta- 
tions. By C. T. Williams, M.A. M.D. 
Oxon. Assistant-Physician to the Hospital 
for Consumption at Brompton. Second 
Edition, iHth Frontispiece and Map. Cr. 
8vo. 6tf. 

Pulmonary Consumption; its 

Nature, Treatment, and Duration exem- 
plified by an Analysis of One Thousand 
Cases selected from upwards of Twenirp 
Thousand. By C. J. B. Williams, M.D. 
F.R.S. ConsultiDg Physidan to the Hos- 
pital for Consumption at Brompton; and 
C. T. WlLLL^LMS, M.A. M.D. OXOL 

{^Nearfy ready, 

A Treatise on the Continued 

Fevers of Great Britain. By C. MuBCSiaox. 
M.D. Physician and Lecturer on the Practice 
of Medicine, Middlesex HospitaL New 
Edition in preparation. 



Clinical I«ectnre8 on Diseases of ilie 
Liver, Jaundice, and Abdominal Dropi^. 
By the same Author. Post Svo. with 25 
Woodcuts, 105. 6<f. 

Anatomy, Desoriptlve and Sur- 
gical. By Heitrt Gray, F.R.a With 
about 410 Woodcuts from Dissections. Fifth 
Edition, by T. Holmes, M.A. Cantab. With 
a New Introduction by the .Editor. Boyal 
8vo. 28*. 

Clinical Notes on Diseases of 

the Larynx, investigated and treated with 
the assistance of the Laryngoscope. By 
W. Marcet, M.D. F.R.S. Asstetant-Phy- 
sician to the Hospital for Ccfnsumption and 
IXseases of the Chest, Bromptwi. Crown 
8vo. with 5 Lithographs, 6#. 
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The House I Live in ; or, Popular 

lUustrations of the Structure and Functions 
of the Human Body. Edited by T.G.Girtot. 
New Edition, with 25 Woodcuts. 16mo. 
price 2«. 6d, 

Outlines of Physiology, Human 

and Comparative. By John Marshall, 
F.R.C.S. Professor of Surgery in University 
College, London, and Surgeon to the Uni- 
versity College Hospital. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 
with 122 Woodcuts, 32». 

Physiological Anatomy and Phy- 
siology of Man. By the late R. B. Todd, 
M.D. F.R.S. and W. Bowman, F.R.S. of 
King's College. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Vol. II. 8vo. 25«. 

Vol. I. New Edition by Dr. Lionel S. 
Beale, F.R.S. in course of publication ; 
Pabt I. with 8 Plates, 7a. 6df. 

A Dictionary of Practical Medi- 
cine. By J. Copland, M.D. F.R.S. 
Abridged from the larger work by the 
Author, assisted by J. C. Copland, M.R.C.S. 
Pp. 1,560, in 8vo. price 36«. 



The Theory of Ocular Defects 

and of Spectacles. Translated from the 
German of Dr. H. Scheffleb by R. B. 
Carter, F.R.C.S. Post 8vo. 7*. 6J. 

A Manual of Materia Medica 

and Therapeutics, abridged from Dr. 
Pereiba's Elements by F. J. Farre, M.D. 
assisted by R. Bentley, M.R.C.S. and by 
R. Warington, F.R.S. 1 voL 8vo. with 
90 Woodcuts, 21«. 

Thomson's Conspectus of the 

British Pharmacopoeia. Twenty-fifth Edi- 
tion, corrected by E. Lloyd Birkett, M.D. 
18mo. 6«. 

Manual of the Domestic Practice 

of Medicine. By W. B. Kesteven, 
F.R.C.S.E. Third Edition, thoroughly 
revised, with Additions. Fcp. 5«. 

Essays on Physiological Subjects. 

By Gilbert W. Child, M.A. F.L.S. F.C.S. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. with Wood- 
cuts, 7«. 6rf. 

Gymnasts and Gymnastics. By 

John H. Howard, late Professor of Gym- 
nastics, Comm. Coll. Ripponden. Second 
Edition, with 135 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 
10«. 6c?. 



The Fine Arts, and Illustrated Editions. 



In Fairyland ; Pictures from the Elf- 
World. By Richard Doyle. With a 
Poem by W. Allinqham. With Sixteen 
Plates, containing Thirty-six Designs 
printed in Colours. Folio, 31». 6d, 

Life of John Gibson, It.A. 

Sculptor. Edited by Lady Eastlake. 
8vo. 10». 6rf. 

Materials for a History of Oil 

Painting. By Sir Charles Locke East- 
lake, sometime President of the Royal 
Academy. Vol. XL 8vo. 145. 

Albert Dnrer^ his Life and 

Works ; including Autobiographical Papers 
and Complete Catalogues. By William 
B. Scott. With Six Etchings by the 
Author and other Illustrations. 8vo. 16». 



Half-Hour Lectures on the 

tory and Practice of the Fine and Orna- 
mental Arts. By. W. B. Scott. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. with 60 Woodcut 
Illustrations, Ss. 6d, 

The Lord's Prayer Illustrated 

by F. B. Pickersoill, R.A. and Henry 
Alford, D.D. Dean of Canterbury. Imp. 
4to. 21«. 



The Chorale Book for England ; 

a complete Hymn-Book in accordance with 
the Services and Festivals of the Church of 
England : the Hymns Translated by Miss 
C. Winkworth; the Tunes arranged by 
Prof. W. S. Bennett and Otto Gold- 
SCHMIDT. Fcp. 4to. 12«. 6d. 

Six Lectures on Harmony. De- 
livered at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain. ByG.A.MACFARREN. 8vo.l0«.6rf. 

Lyra Gkermanica, the Christian Year. 

Translated by Cathbrinb Winkwobth; 

with 125 Illustrations on Wood drawn by 

J. Leighton, F.S.A. Quarto, 21«^ 
Iiyra Germanioa. the Christian Life. 

Translated by Catherine Winkwobth; 

with about 200 Woodcut Illustrations by 

J. Leighton, F.SA. and other Artists. 

Quarto, 21«. 

The New Testament, illustrated with 

Wood Engravings after the Early Masters* 
chiefly of the Italian School Crown 4to. 
63«. doth, gilt top ; or £6 &8. morocco. 

The Life of Man Symbolised by 

the Months of the Year in their Seasons 
and Phases. Text selected by Richard 
PiGOT. 26 Illustrations on Wood flrom 
Original Designs by John Lbighton, 
F.S.A. Quarto, 42». 
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Cats* and Farlie's Moral Em- 

l)lem3 ; with Aphorisiiis, Adages, and Pro- 
verbs of all Nations : comprising 121 lUos- 
t rations on Wood by J. Leiohton, F.S.A. 
with an appropriate Text by B. Piqot. 
Imperial 8vo. dl«. 6d, 

Shakspeare's Midstunmer Night's 

Dream, illustrated with 24 Silhouettes or 
Shadow Pictures by P. Konewka, engraved 
on Wood by A. Vogel. Folio, 31#. (yd. 

Shakspeare's Sentimeiits and 

Similes Printed in Black and Gold, and illu- 
minated in the Missal style by Henrt Noel 
Humphreys. In massive covers, containing 
the Medallion and Cypher of Shakspeare. 
Square post 8vo. 21«. 

Croldsmith's Poetical Works, Il- 
lustrated with Wood Engravings, from 
Designs by Members of the Etching Club. 
Imp. 16mo. 78. Gd. 



Sacred and Iiogendary Art. By 

Mrs. Jamesox. With numerous Etchings 
and Woodcut Illustrations. 6 vols, square 
crown 8vo. price £5 15«. 6d. cloth, or 
£12 12«. bound in morocco by Riviere. To 
be had also in cloth only, in Four Series, 
as follows : — 
Ifeeendii of the Saints and Martyrs. 
Fifth Edition, with 19 Etchings and 187 
Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo. 
SU. ed. 

Iiegenda of the Monastic Orders. Third 
Edition, with 11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 
1 vol. square crown 8vo. 21«. 

Iiegends of the Madonna. Third Edition, 
with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. square crown 8vo. 21«. 

The History of Our Iiord, as exemplified 
in Works of Art. Completed by Lady 
Eastlake. Revised Edition, with 13 
Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 2 voU. 
square crown 8vo. 42*. 



The Useful Arts, Manufactures, ^x. 



Drawing from Nature. By George 

Barnard, Professor of Drawing at Rugby 
School. With 18 Lithographic Plates and 
108 Wood Engravings. Imp. 8vo. 2d«. or 
in Three Parts, royal 8vo. 7». 6A each. 

Gwilt's EnoyolopcBdia of Archi- 
tecture. Fifth Edition, with Alterations 
and considerable Additions, by Wyatt 
Pafworth. Additionally iUustrated with 
nearly 400 Wood Engravings by O. Jewitt, 
and upwards of 100 other new Woodcuts. 
Svo. 62<. 6d. 

Italian Sculptors : being a HliStory of 

Sculpture in Northern, Southern, and East- 
em Italy. By C. C. Perkins. With 30 
Etchings and 13 Wood Engravings. Im- 
. perial 8vo. 42<. 

Tuscan Sculptors, their laves. 

Works, and Times. By the same Author.. 
With 45 Etchings and 28 Woodcuts from 
Original Drawings and Photographs. 2 
vols, imperial 8vo. 63«. 

Hints on Household Taste in 

Furniture, Upholstery, and other Details. 
By Charles L. Eastlake, Architect. 
Second Edition, with about 90 Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 18«. 

The Engineer's Handbook; ex- 
plaining the principles which should guide 
the young Engineer in the Construction of 
Machinery. By C. S. Lowndes. Po8t8vo. 6». 

Lathes and Turning, Simple, Me- 
chanical, and Ornamental. By W. Henry 
NoRTHOOTT. With about 240 Illustrations 
on Steel and Wood. 8vo. 18». 



Principles of Mechanism, designed 

for the use of Students in the Universities, 
and for Engineering Students generally. 
By R. Willis, M.A. F.R.S. &c. Jacksonian 
Professor of Natural and Experimental 
Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. 

\_Nearly ready. 

Handbook of Practical Tele- 
graphy, published with the sanction of the 
Chairman and Directors of the Electric 
and International Telegraph Company, and 
adopted by the Department of Telegraphs 
for India. By R. S. Culley. Third Edi- 
tion. 8vo. 12«. Gd. 

nre's Dictionary of Arts, Manu- 
factures, and Mines. Sixth Edition, chiefly 
re-written and greatly enlarged by Robkrt 
Hunt, F.R.S. assisted by numerous Con- 
tributors eminent in Science and the Arts, 
and familiar with Manufactures. With 
2,000 Woodcuts. 3 vols, medium 8vo. 
£4 14«. Gd. 



Treatise on ViUs and 

By Sir W. Fairbairn, F.R.S. With 18 
Plates and 322 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. 32«. 

TTaeftil Information for Engineers. By 
the same Author. First, Second, and 
Third Series, with many Plates and 
Woodcuts. 3 vols, crown 8vo. 10«.6<f. each. 

The Application of Cast and 'Wrooglit 
Iron to Building Purposes. By the same 
Author. New Edition, preparing for pub- 
lication. 
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Iron Ship Building, its History 

and Progress, as comprised in a Series of 
Experimental Researches on the Laws of 
Strain ; the Strengths, Forms, and other 
conditions of the Material ; and an Inquiry 
into the Present and Prospective State of 
the Navy, including the Experimental 
Results on the Resisting Powers of Armour 
Plates and Shot at High Velocities. By Sir 
W. Fairbairn, F.R.S. With 4 Plates 
and 130 Woodcuts, 8vo. 18*. 

Encyclopeddia of Civil Engineer- 
ing, Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By E. Cresy, C.E. With above 3,000 
Woodcuts. Bvo. 42». 

The Artisan Club's Treatise on 

the Steam Engine, in its various Applica- 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, 
Railwavs, and Agriculture. By J. Bourne, 
C.E. New Edition ; with Portrait, 37 Plates, 
and 546 Woodcuts. 4to. 42«. 

A Treatise on the Screw Pro- 
peller, Screw Vessels, and Screw Engines, 
as adapted for purposes of Peace and War ; 
with notices of other Methwls of Propulsion, 
Tables of the Dimensions and Performance 
of Screw Steamers, and Detailed Specifica- 
tions of Ships and Engines. By John 
Bourne, C.E. Third Edition, with 54 Plates 
and 287 Woodcuts. Quarto, 63«. 

Catechism of the Steam Engine, 

in its various AppliOfttions to Mines, Mills, 
Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agricul- 
ture. By John Bourne, C.E. New Edi- 
tion, with 89 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6«. 

Becent Improvements in the 

Steam-Engine in its various applications to 
Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, 
and Agriculture. By John Bourne, C.E. 
being a Supplement to his * Catechism of 
the Steam-Engine.* New Edition, in- 
cluding many New Example?, among 
which are several of the most remarkable 
Engines exhibited in Paris in 1867 ; with 
121 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. Gs. 

Bourne's Examples of Modem 

Steam, Air, and Gas Engines of the most 
Approved Types, as employed for Pumping, 
for Driving Machinery, for Locomotion, 
and for Agriculture, minutely and prac- 
tically described. Illustrated by Working 
Drawings, anl embodying a Critical Ac- 
count of all Projects of Recent Improvement 
■ in Furnaces, Boilers, and Engines. In course 
of publication, to be completed in Twenty- 
four Parts, price 2s. Qd, each, forming One 
Volume, with about 60 Plates and 400 
Woodcuts. 



Handbook of the Steam Engine* 

By John Bourne, C.E. forming a Key to 
the Author's Catechism of the Steam Engine* 
With 67 Woodcuts. Fcp. 9«. 

A History of the Machine- 
Wrought Hosiery and Lace Manufactures* 
By William Fjslkin, F.L.S. F.S.S. With 
3 Steel Plates, 10 Lithographic Plates of 
Machinery, and 10 Coloured Impressions of 
Patterns of Lace. Royal 8vo. 21<. 

Mitchell's Manual of Fractiogd 

Assaying. Third Edition, for the most part 
re-written, with all the recent Discoveries 
incorporated. By W. Cbookes, F.B.8w 
With 188 Woodcuts. 8vo. 28«. 

Beimann's Handbook of Aniline 

and its Derivatives; a Treatise on the 
Manufacture of Aniline and Aniline Coloors. 
Kevised and edited by William Cbookxs» 
F.R.S. 8vo. with 6 Woodcuts, 10». Gd. 

Practical Treatise on MetaUurgy, 

adapted from the last German Edition of 
Professor Kerl's Metallurgy by W. 
Crookes, F.R.S. &C. and £. R5hbig, 
Ph.D. M.E. In Three Volumes, 8vo. with 
625 Woodcuts. Vol. I. price 3I«. 6A 
Vol. II. price 3G«. Vol. III. price 31*. Gd, 

The Art of Ferftmiery ; the History 

and Theory of Odours, and the Methods of 
Extracting the Aromas of Plants. By Dr, 
PiESSE, F.C.S. Third Edition, with 63 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 10«. Gd, 

Chemical, Natural, and Fhysioal ICagle, 
for Juveniles during the Holidays. By the 
same Author. Third Edition, enlarged with 
88 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6». 

Loudon's EnoyelopsBdia of Agri« 

culture: comprising the Laying-out, Im« 
provement, and Management of Landed 
Property, and the Cultivation and Economy 
of the Productions of Agriculture. With 
1,100 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

Ijoudon'8 Bnojolopsddia of Oardening : 
comprising the Theory and Practice of 
Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboricnltuiv, 
and Landscape Gardening. With 1,000 
Woodcuts. 8vo. 21«. 

Bayldon's Art of Valuing Bents 

and Tillages, and Claims of Tenants npoo 
Quitting Farms, both at Michaelmas and 
Lady-Day. Eighth Edition, le'vissd by 
J. C. MoRTOX. 8vo. 10a. 6c/. 
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Religious and Moral Works. 



An "Expoeitioa of the 89 Articles, 

Historical and DoctrinaL By E. Harold 
Bbowne, D.D. Lord Bishop of Ely. Eighth 
Edition. Svo. 16«« 

Jhuunination-Qnestions on Bialiop 
Browne'f Exposition of the Articles. Bj 
the Rer. J. Gorle, M.A. Tcp, Ss. 6<f. 

Arohbisbop Leigbton's Sermons 

and Charges. With Additions and Correc- 
tions firom MSS. and with Historical and 
other Illustrative Notes by Williasi West, 
Incumbent of S. Columba's, Nairn. 8vo. 
price 15«. 

Bishop Cotton's Instructions in 

the Principles and Practice of Christianity, 
intended chiefly as an Introduction to Con- 
firmation. Sixth Edition. 18mo. 2s, 6d, 

The Acts of the Apostles ; with a 

Commentary, and Practical and Devotional 
Suggestions for Readers and Students of the 
English Bible. By the Rer. F. C. Cook, 
M.A. Canon of Exeter, &c. New Edition, 
Svo. 12«. 6d, 

The Life and Epistles of St. 

Paul. By the Rev. W. J. Contbeare, 
M.A. and the Very Rev. J. S. Howsoy, 
D.D. Dean of Chester : — 

Library Edition, with all the Original 
Illustrations, Maps, Landscapes on Steel, 
Woodcuts, &c. 2 vols. 4to. iSs. 

Intermediate Edition, with a Selection 
of Maps, Plates, and Woodcuts. 2 vols, 
square crown 8vo. 81«. Gd, 

People's Edition, revised and con- 
densed, with 46 Illustrations and Maps. 2 
vols, crown 8vo. 12«. 

The Voyage and Shipwreck of 

St. Paul ; with Dissertations on the Ships 
and Navigation of the Ancients. By James 
Smith, F.R.S. Crown 8vo. Charts, 10s. 6<f. 

Svidence of the Truth of the 

Christian Religion derived ttom the Literal 
Fulfihnent of Prophecy. By Alexander 
Keith, D.D. 87th Edition, with numerous 
Plates, in square 8vo. 12«. 6dl; also the 
89th Edition, in post 8vo. with 6 Plates, 64. 

The Hlstoxy and Destiny of the 'World 

and of the Church, according to Scripture. 
By the same Author. Square 8vo. with 40 
Illustrations, 10«. 



Ewald's History of Israel to the 

Death of Moses. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Edited, with a Preface and an Ap- 
pendix, by Russell Mabtineau, M.A. 
Professor of Hebrew in Manchester New 
CoU^e, London. Seccmd Edition, continued 
to the Commencement of the Monarchy. 2 
vols. 8vo. 24«. 

Five Tears in a Protestant Sis- 
terhood and Ten Years in a Catholic Con- 
vent ; an Autobiography. Post 8vo. 7s. 6cf. 

The Life of Margaret Mary 

Hallahan, better known in the reli- 
gious world by the name of Mother Mar- 
garet. By her Religious Children. 
With a Preface by the Bishop of Birming- 
ham. 8vo. with Portrait, 10». 

The See of Borne in the Middle 

Ages. By the Rev. Oswald J. Reichel, 
B.C.L. and M.A. Vice-Principal of Cuddes- 
don College. 8vo. [^Nie€irfy ready. 

The Evidence for the Papacy 

as derived from the Holy Scriptures and 
from Primitive Antiquity ; with an Intro- 
ductory Epistle. By the Hon. Colin 
Lindsay. 8vo. \^Nearly ready, 

A Critical and Grammatical Oom- 

mentary on St. Paul's Epistles. By C. J. 

Ellioott, D.D. Lord Bishop of Gloucester 

and Bristol. 8vo. 
Galatians, Pourth Edition, 8«.(ki. 
Epheaians, Fourth Edition, 8«.6d. 
Pastoral Epistles, Fourth Edition, 10«. (ki. 

Fhilippians, Golossians, and Fhilemont 

Third Edition, 10«. Gd. 

Thessalonians, Third Edition. 7«. (ki. 

Historical Lectures on the Idfe of 

Our Lord Jesus Christ : being the Hulsean 
Lectures for 1859. By C. J. Ellioott, D.D. 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. 12«. 

The Destiny of the Creature ; and other 
Sermons preached before the University of 
Cambridge. By the same. Post 8vo. hs. 

An Introdnction to the Study of 

the New Testament, Critical, Ex^^tical, 
and TheologicaL By the Rev. S. Datidsoit, 
D.D. LL.D. 2 vols. 8vo. dO«. 

TheGreek Testament; with NoteSy 

Grammatical and Exegetical. By the Re^. 
W. Webster, MA. and the Rev. W. F. 
Wilkinson, M.A. 2 vols. 8vo. £2 A», 

Vol. I. the Gospels and Acts, 20«. 

Vol. II. the Epistles and Apocalypse, 24#« 
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Bov. T. H. Home's Introduction 

to the Critical Study and Knowledge of the 
Holy Scriptures. Twelfth Edition, as last 
revised throughout. With 4 Maps and 22 
Woodcuts and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo. 42«. 

Bev. T. H. Home's Compendious In- 
troduction to the Study of the Bible, being 
an Analysis of the larger work by the same 
Author. Re-edited by the Rev. John Ayee, 
M.A. With Maps, &c. PostSvo. 6». 

The Treasury of Bible Know- 
ledge ; being a Dictionar}- of the Books, 
Persons, Places, Events, and other Matters 
of which mention is made in Holy Scrip- 
ture; Intended to establish its Authority 
and illustrate its Contents. By Rev. J. 
Ayre, M.A. With Maps, 15 Plates, and 
numerous Woodcuts. Fcp. 10«. 6d. 

Every-day Scripture Difficulties 

explained and illustrated. By J. E. Pres- 
COTT, M.A. Vol. I. Matthew and Mark ; 
Vol. II. Luke and John, 2 vols. 8yo. price 
95. each. 

The Pentateuch and Book of 

Joshua Critically Examined. By the Right 
Rev. J. W. CoLENSo, D.D. Lord Bishop of 
NataL Crown 8vo. price 6«. 

The Church and the "World; Three 

Series of Essays on Questions of the Day, 
by various Writers. Edited by the Rev. 
Orby Shipley, M.A. 3 vols. 8vo. 16«. each. 

The Formation of Christendom. 

By T. W. Allies. Parts I. and II.. 8vo. 
price 129. each. 

Christendom's Divisions ; a Philo- 
sophical Sketch of the Divisions of the 
Christian Family in East and West. By 
Edmund S. Ffoulkes, formerly Fellow and 
Tutor of Jesus ColL Oxford. Post 8vo. 7». Qd, 

Christendom's Divisions, Part II. 

Greeks and Latins, being a History of their 
Dissensions and Overtures for Peace down 
to the Reformation. By the same Author. 
Post 8vo. 15». 

The Hidden Wisdom of Christ 

and the Key of Knowledge ; or. History of 
the Apocrypha. By Ernest De Buns^n. 
2 v«ls. 8vo. 28s. 

Thm Kbtb of St. Peter ; or, the House of 
Rechab, connected with the History of 
Symbolism and Idolatry. By the same 
Author. 8vo. 14«. 

The Power of the Soul over the 

Body. By Geo. Moore, M.D. M.R.C.P.L. 
&c. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo. 8». 6d 



The Types of Genesis briefly con- 
sidered as Revealing the Development of 

• Human Nature. By Andrew Jukes. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

The Second Death, and the Bestitution 

of All. Things, with some Preliminary Re- 
marks on the Nature and Inspiration of 
Holy Scripture. By the same Author. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Bs. Qd. 

Essays and Keviews. By the Bev. 

W. Temple, D.D. the Rev. R. Willl^ms, 
B.D. the Rev. B. Powell, M.A. the Rev. 
H. B. Wilson, B.D. C. W. Goodwin, M.A. 
the Rev. M. Pattison, B.D. and the Rev. 
B. JowETT, M.A. 12th Edition. Fcp. bs. 

Beligious KepubUcs ; Six Essays on 
Congregationalism. By W. M. Fawcett, 
T.M. Herbert, M.A. E. G. Herbert, LL.B. 
T. H. Pattison, P. H. Pye-Smith, M.D. 
B.A, and J. Anstie, B.A, 8vo. price 8«. 6d. 

Passing Thoughts on Religion. 

By the Author of *Amy Herbert.' New 
Edition. Fcp. 5s. 

Self-examination before Conflrmation. 
By the same Author. 32mo. Is. 6d. 

Beadings for a Month Preparatory to 
Confirmation from Writers of the Early and 
English Church. By the same. Fcp. 4s. 

Beadings for Svery Day in Iient, com- 
piled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor. By the same. Fcp. 6s. 

Preparation for the Holy Communion; 
the Devotions cldefly from the works of 
Jeremy Taylor. By the same. 32mo. 3». 

Thoughts for the Holy Week, 

for Young Persons. By the same Author. 
New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 2a. 

Principles of Education drawn 

from Nature and Revelation, and Applied 
to Female Education in the Upper Classes. 
By the same Author. 2 vols. fcp. 12». 6d. 

Bishop Jeremy Taylor's Entire 

Works: with Life by Bishop Heber. 
Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. 
Edek. 10 vols. £5 5s. 

England and Christendom. By 

Archbishop Manning, D.D. Post 8vo. 
price 10s. 6d. 

The Wife's Manual ; or, Prayers, 

Thoughts, and Songs on Several Occasions 
of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. W. Cal- 
vert, M.A. Crown 8vo. 10». 6d. 

Singers and Songs of the Church : 

being Biographical Sketches of the Hymn- 
Writers in all the principal Collections; 
with Notes on their Psalms and Hymns. 
By JosiAH Miller, M.A. Second Edition^ 
enlarged. Post 8vo. 10s. 6c2. 
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^0pfrltiial8<mgs'lbr the Sundays I 

«od HoUdayf throa^hoat the Year. Bj 
J. A. B. Mn?rHRi.L, LL.D. Vicar of Egham 
«nd Rural Dean. Fourth Edition, Sixth 
TbooMUid. Fq>. price if. 6dL 

Til* Bdftftltadas: A b aa e ment before God: 
Sorrow for Sin ; Metknem of Spirit ; Desire 
for Holiness ; Gentleness ; Puritj ot Heart ; 
the Peace-makers ; Sufferings for Christ. 
By the same Author. Third Edition, re- 
▼iied Fcp. B$, 6tf. 

9U PreteiuM not his Memory, 18:;5. 
By the same Author, in memory of his Sox. 
Sixth Edition. 16mo. Is. 

XifTft Germanioa ; Two Selections of 
llonsehold Hymns, translated from the 
(}erman by Miss Catiirrinb Winkworth. 
FinsT Srriks, the Christinn Yenr^ Hymns 
for the Sunda3rs and Chief Festivals of the 
Church; Sbookd Series, the Christian 
L\ft. Fcp. 8vo. price 8«. Gd. each Series. 



Iiyra Eachaiifltica ; Hymns and 

Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient 
and Modem: with other Poona. Edited by 
the Rer. Orbt Shiflet, M.A. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 5«. 

Shipley's Ifyrs Messlaoiea. Fcp. ta. 
Shipley's layrs Mystics.. Fcp. 5a. 

Endeavours after the Christian 

Life: XHscourses. By James Mastineau. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, carefully re- 
vised ; the Two Series complete in One 
Volume. Post 8vo. It. (kL 

Invocation of Saints and Angels ; 

for the use of Members of the English Church. 
Edited by the Rev. Orby Shipi^et, "MA- 
24mo. 3«. 6J. 

Introdnotory Lessons on the 

History of Religious Worship ; being s 
Sequel to the same Author's * Lessons on 
Christian Evidences.' By Richard 
Whatei^y, D.D. New Edition. 18mo.2«.6</ 



Travels^ Voyages^ ^'c. 



JBngland to Delhi; a Narrative of 
Indian Travel. Dy John Matiiesox, 
Glasgow. Imperial 8vo. with very nume- 
rous Illustrations. 

Letters from Australia. By Johx 

Martin EAu. Post 8vo. price 7«. G^f. 

Travels in the Oentral Caucasus 

and Bashan, including Visits to Ararat and 
Tabrecx and Ascents of Kazbek and Elbruz. 
By DouQLAa W. Fkksufiei.d. With 8 
Maps, 2 Panoramas of Summits, 4 full-page 
Wood Engravings, and 16 Woodcuts. 
Square crowu 8vo. 18s. 

Oadore or Titian's Coimtry. By 

•UvtiAii Gn.nKRT, one of the Authors of the 
•l)olomito Mount4un8.' With Map, Fac- 
simile, and 40 Illustrations. Imp.8>'o.3U. CdL 

The Dolomite Mountains. Excur- 

alona through TS*roI, Carinthia, Camiola, 
and Friuli. By J. Gii-hkut and G. C. 
OiiVKOHU.1., F.R.G.S, With numerous 
Illustrations* Si^uan^ crown 8>\). 2 b* 

Pilgrtmages in the Pyrenees and 

Land««: Their Sanctuaries and Shrines. 
l)y DKXTii SiiYNK Law LOR, Post Svo. 

Fiotores in Tyrol and Slaewhere. 

From a Family Skcteh-Book. By the 
Author of "A Vi\\*age en Zigmag," &c, 
8M«nd Ktlition^ 4tx\ with many lUustra- 
iioii«) ^1$. 
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How we Spent the Summer; or, 

a Voyage en Zigzag in Switzerland and 
Tyrol with some Members of the Ai<pink 
Club. Third Edition, re-drawn. In oblong 
4to. with about 300 Illustrations, lbs. 

Beaten Tracks; or, Fen and Pencil 
Sketches in Italy. By the Authoress of 
*A Voyage en Zigzag.' With 42 Plates, 
containing about 200 Sketches from Draw- 
ings made on the Spot 8vo. 16s. 

The Alpine Club Map of the Chain 

of Mont Blanc, from an actual Survey in 
1863—1864. By A. Adams - Reilly, 
F.B.G.S. M A.C. In Ghromolithography on 
extra stout drawing paper 28in. x 17in. 
price 10«. or mounted on canvas in a folding 
case, 12«. 6cl. 

Pioneering in the Pampas; cr, 

the First Four Years of a Settler's Expe- 
rience in the La Plata Camps. By R. A. 
Sktmocr. Second Edition. Post 8vo. with 
Map,6«. 

The Paraguayan War: with 

Sketches of the History of Paraguay, and 
of the Manners and Customs of the People ; 
and Xotes on the Militaiy Eogineoing «>r 
the War. By George Thompson, C.E. 
With 8 Maps and Plans and a Portrait of 
LopeL Post 8t«. 12s. €</. 

Notes on Burgundy. By Crxslt:^ 

RtCHARn Weuk Edited by his Widow ; 
with Portrait and Memoir. Post 8tv>. 
price ^^ 
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History of Bifloorery in our 

Australasiaii Colcmies, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Zealand, fix>in the Earliest Date to 
the Present Day. By William Howitt. 
With 3 Maps of the Recent Explorations 
from Official Sources. 2 vols. 8yo. 20«. 

The Capital of the Tycoon ; a 

Narrative of a 8 Years' Residence in Japan. 
By Sir Ruthebford Alcock, K.C.B. 
2 vols. 8yo. with numerous Illustrations, 42<. 

Ghiide to the Pyrenees^ for the use 

of Mountaineers. By Charles Packe. 
Second Edition, with Maps, &c. and Appen- 
dix. Crown 8vo. 7». 6</. 

The Alpine Guide. By John Ball, 

M.R.I.A. late President of the Alpine Club. 

Post 870. with Maps and other Illustrations. 
Guide to the ISastem Alps, price 10<.6</, 
Quide to the 'Westem Alps, including 

Mont Blanc, Monte Rosa, Zermatt, &c. 

price 68, 6d, 

Otiide to the Gentral Alps, including 
aU the Oberland District, price 7«. 6d. 

Introdnotion on Alpine Travelling in 
general, and on the Geology of the Alps, 
price 1«. Either of the Three Volumes or 
Parts of the Alpine Guide may be had with 
this Introduction prefixed, price 1«. extra. 

Boma Sotterranea; or, an Account 

of the Roman Catacombs, especially of the 
Cemetery of San Callisto. Compiled from 
the Works of Commendatore G.B. De Rossi, 
by the Rev. J. S. Northcotk, D.D. and the 
Rev. W. B. Broavnlow. With Plans and 
numerous other Illustrations. 8vo. 31«. Qd. 

Memorials of London and Lon- 

don Life in the 13th, 14th, and 15th Cen- 
turies; being a Series of Extracts, Local, 
Social, and Political, from the Archiyes 
of the City of London, a.d. 1276-1419. 
Selected, translated, and edited by H. T. 
RiLET, M.A. Royal 8vo. 21a. 



Commentaries on the History, 

Constitution, and Chartered Franchises of 

the City of London. By George Norton, 

formerly one of the Common Pleaders of the 

. City of London. Third Edition. 8vo. 14#. 

Cnriosities of London ; exhibiting 

the most Rare and Remarkable Objects o 
Interest in the Metropolis; with neady 
Sixty Years* Personal Recollections. By 
JoHK TiMBS, F.S.A. New Edition, cor- 
rected and enlarged. 8yo. Portrait, 21fr 

The 19'orthern Heights of Lon- 
don ; or, Historical Associations of Hamp- 
stead, Highgate, Muswell Hill, Homsey, 
and Islington. By William Howitt. 
With about 40 Woodcuts. Square crown 
8vo. 21«. 

The Rural Life of England. 

By the same Author. With Woodcuts hy 
Bewick and Williams. Medium, 8yo. 129, 6d. 

Visits to Bemarkable Places: 

Old Halls, BatUe-Fidds, and Scenes iUus- 
trative of striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By the same Author. 
2 vols, square crown 8vo. with Wood 'En- 
gravings, 25«. 

Narratiye of the Euphrates Ex- 
pedition carried on by Order of the British 
Government during the years 1835, 183C, 
and 1837. By General F. R. Chesney, 
F.R.S. With 2 Maps, 45 Plates, and 16 
Woodcuts. 870. 24«. 

The Gtorman Working Man; being 

an Account of the Daily Life, Amusements, 
and Unions for Culture and Material Pro- 
gress of the Artisans of North and South 
Germany and Switzerland. By Jameh 
Samuelson. Crown 8vo. with Frontis- 
piece, 3«. 6rf. 



Works of Fiction. 



Vikram and the Vampire; or, 

Tales of Hindu Devilry. Adapted by 
Richard F. Burton, F.R.G.S. &c. With 
Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Crown 
8vo. 98. 

Mabeldean, or Christianity Ke- 

vei*sed; being the History of a Noble 
Family : a Social, Political, and Theological 
Novel. By Owen Goweb, of Gaybrook. 
3 vols, post 8vo. 81«. Qd, 

Through the Night; a Tale of the 

Times. To which is added ONWARD, or 
a SUMMER SKETCH. By Waltkr 
SwEETMAN, B.A. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21». 



stories and Tales by the Author 

of *Amy Heibert,* uniform Edition, each 
Tale or Story a single volume : — 



Asnr Herbert, 2s. 6d, 
Gertrude, 2«. 6c/. 
Earl's Daughter, 

28. Qd. 
Experience of Life, 

2<. 6</. 
Cleve Hall, Bs. 6d. 



Katharine Ashton, 
Ss.ed, 

Margaret Perci- 
NAL, 5«. 

Laneton Parson- 
age, 48. Qd. 

Ursula, 48. Qd, 



Ivors, 3«. 6d. 

JL Glimpse of the "World. Fop. 7«. 6d. 
Journal of a Home Iiife. Post 8vo. 9s. Cd, 
After Iiif e ; a Sequel to the 'Journal of a Home 
Life.* Pofct 8vo. 19». Qd, 
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The Warden ; a NoTel. Bf AimsovY 

Tbollope. Ciown Svo. 1*. Bd. 
Barohester Towers; a Sequel to 'The 
' Warden.* Grown 8vo. 2f . 

Unole Peter's Fairy Tale for the 

XlXth Centuiy. Edited by Elizabeth 
M. Sewell, Author of * Amy Hexfoert/ &c. 
Fcp. 8yo. 78. 6dL 

Becker's Gkklliui ; or, Boman Scenes of 
the Time of AnguBtoa. Post 8to. 7m, 6<L 

Becker's Charides: BlnstratiTs of 

Fdvate Life of the Ancient Greeks. Po^t 
8yo. 7$. 6cL 

Tales of Ancient Greece. By Geoboe 

W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of Trin. Coll. 
O^ord. Being a collective Edition of tiie 
Author's Classical Series and Tales, oom- 
plete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 



A Manual of Mythology, is tjit 

form of Question and Answer. By the Ber. 
George W. Cox, M.A. late Scholar of 
Trinity CoUege, Oxford. Fcp. S«. 

Cabinet Edition of Navels and 

Tales by J. G. Whtte Melville j — 



The 6ladiat(»s, 5s. 
DiOBT Gband, 5s. 
Kate Coventrt, 6«. 
General Bou^TCE, 6s. 



Holmbt House, 5«. 
Good fob NoTHrNG,<>f. 
Queen's Mabies, &s. 
TB[E Int£bfbetbr,5«. 



Doctor Harold's Note-Boole* By 

Mrs. Gascoione, Author of 'The Next 
Door Neighbour.* Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Our Children's Story, By One of 

their Gossips. By the Author of ' Voyage 
en Zigzag,' * Pictures in Tyrol,' <ftc. Small 
4to. with Sixty Illustrations by the Author, 
price 105. 6cf. 



Poetry and The Drama. 



Thomas ICoore's Poetical Works, 

tl» only Editions oontaining the Author's 
last Copyright Additions : — 

Siamrock Edition, pries 8s. 6dl 

Ruby Edition, with Portrait, 6». 

Cabinet Edition, 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 35^. 

People's Edition, Portrait, &c. 10s. 6d. 

Library Edition, Portrait 8c Y^nette, 14s. 

Moore's Iialla Rookh, TennieFs Edi- 
tion, with 68 Wood Engravings from 
Original Drawings and other Illnstrations. 
Fcp. 4to. 21s. 

Moore's Irish Melodies, Maclise's 

Edition, with 161 Steel Plates from Original 
Drawings. Super-royal 8vo. 31*. Sd. 

Mhriatnre Edition of Moore's Iriah 

Melodies, with Maclise's Illustrations (as 
above), reduced in Lithography. Imp. 
16mo. 10s. Qd. 

Soathey's Poetical Works, with 

the Author's last Corrections and copyright 
Additions. Libraiy Edition. Medium 8vo. 
with Portrait and Yignette, lis. 

Iiays of Ancient Borne ; with ivn/ 

and the Armada. By the Bight Hon. Lord 
Macaulat. 16mo. is. 6d. 

Iiord Macaulay'a Iiays of Ancient 
Borne. With 90 Illustrations on Wood, 
Original and from the Antique, from 
Drawings by G. Scharf. Fcpu 4to. 21s. 

Miniature Edition of Iiord Maeaulay'a 
Lays of Ancient Borne, with Scharfs 
Blustrations (as above) reduced in Litho- 
graphy. Imp. 16mo. 10«. 6d. 



(Goldsmith's Poetical W<»ks»IUn8- 

tnted with Wood Engrayings from Designs 
by Members of the Etching Glub. Imp. 
16mo. 7s. 6d. 

Poems. By Jean Ingelow. Fifteenth 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 

Poems by Jean Ingelow* A New 

Edition, with neariy 100 Illustrations by 
Eminent Artists, engraved on Wood by the 
Brothers Dalziel. Fcp. 4to. 21*. - 

Mopsa the Fairy. By Jeah Ikghlow. 

With Eight Illustrations engraved on Wood, 
Fcp. 8vo. 69. 

A Story of Doom, and other Poems. 
By Jean Ingelow. Third Edition. Fcp. 
6s. 

Poetical Works of Iictitia Eliza- 
beth Landon (L.E.L.) 2 vols. 16mo. lOs. 

Bowdler's Family Shakspeare,^ 

cheaper Genuine Edition, complete in 1 vol. 
large type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, 
price 148. or in 6 pocket vols. Bs. Sd. each. 

Aronc^nes CamL CoUegitatqueedidit 
H. Drurt, M.A. Editio Sexta, curavit H. 
J. Hodgson, M.A. Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6dL 

Horatii Opera, Pocket Edition, -with 
carefully corrected Text, Marginal Refer- 
ences, and Introduction. Edited by the Key. 
J. E. YoNGE, M.A. Square 18mo. 4s. 6dl 

Horatii Opera, Library Edition, with 
Copious English Notes, MaiginalReferenoes 
and Various Readings. Edited by the Rev. 
J. E. YoNGE, M.A. 8vo. 21s. 
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The Aneid of Virgil Translated into 
EnglJBh Veree. By John Comisotqn^MJL 
Corpus Ftofesamrof Latin in the Uniyersity 
of Oxford Crown 8yo. 9$, 

The niad of H<»ner in Eng^iflh 

Hexameter Yerae. By J. Henbt Dakt, 
M«A. of Exeter College, Oxford. Square 
crown 8vo. 21a. 



niad of Mcmm Translated 

into Blank YeiBe. By Ichabod Chari.B8 
Wright, M.A. 2 yols. crown 8vo. 21<. 

Dante's Divine Comedy, translated 

in English Terza Rima by John Datkav, 
M.A. With the Italian Text. 8vo.21s. 

Hunting Songs and Misoellane- 

ous Verses. By R. E. Eoerton WARBxm- 
TON, Second Edition. Fcp. 8yo. 5«. 



Sural Sports^ ^c. 



Enoyclopsddia of Baral Sports ; 

a Complete Account, Historical, Practical, 
and Descriptiye, of Hunting, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c. By D. P. Blainb. 
With aboye 600 Woodcuts (20 from Designs 
by John Leech). 8yo. 42», 

CoL Hawker's Instmetions to 

Young Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns 
and Shooting. Revised by the Author's Son. 
Square crown 8yOk with IUu0trations> 18*. 

The Dead Shot, or Sportsmaa's Com- 
plete Guide ; a Treatise on the Use of the 
Gun, Dog-breaking, Pi.:: ryn-shooting, &c 
By Marksman. Fcp. >\iL:) Plates^ 5<. 

A Book on Angling: being a Com- 
plete Treatise on liie Art of Angling in 
eyery branch, including ftill Illustrated 
Lists of Salmon Flies. By Francis Francis. 
Second Edition, with Portrait and 15 other 
Plates, plain and coloured. Post 8yo, Idt* 

Wilcocks's Sea-Fisherman: com- 
prising the Chief Methods of Hook and Line 
Fishing in the British and other Seas, a 
glance at Nets, and remarks on Boats and 
Boating. Second Edition, enlarged, with 
80 Woodcuts. Post 8yo. 12*. 6<2. 

The Fly- Fisher's Entomology. 

By Alfred Ronalds. With coloured 
Representations of the Natural and Artifi- 
cial Inseet. Sixth Edition, with 20 coloured 
PUtes, 8yo. 14*. 

Blaine's Veterinary Art : a Treatise 

on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Curative 
Treatment of the Diseases of the Horse, 
Neat Cattle, and Sheep. Seventh Edition, 
revised and enlarged by C. Steel. 8yo. 
with Plates and Woodcuts, 188. 



Horses and Stables. By Cokmel 

F. FrrzwYORAM, XV. the King's Hnasais. 
Pp. 624 ; with 24 Plates of UlustiatkniBi 
containing very numerous Figures en- 
graved on Wood, 8vo. 16«. 

Yonatt on the Horse. Be^iaod^ and 

enlai^Ml by W. WAnoN, M.R.C.y.S. 8yo. 
with nnmerevs Woodcuts, 12«. 6d. 

Tooatt on tbe Doff* (By the same Anihor.) 
8vo. with numevouB Woodcuts, 6a. 

The Horse's Foot,andhowtokeep 

it Sound. By W. Miles, Esq. Nindi Edi- 
tion, with Illustrations. Imp. 8yo. 12s. 6d. 

A Plain Treatise on Horse-alioeins. By 

the same Author. Sixth Edition, post 8yo. 
with BlustrationS) 2«. Qd. 

Btablea and Stable Fittings, ^the sme. 
Imp. 8yo. with 18 Plates, 15«. 

Bemarka on Horses' Teeth, addressed to 
Purchasers. By the same. Post Svo. 1«. 6d. 

Bobbins's Cavalry Cateehism; or, 

Instructions on Cavalry Exercise and Field 
Movements, Brigade Movements, Out-post 
Duty, Cavalry supporting Artillery, Artil- 
lery attached to Cavalry. 12mo. 5ii. 

The Dog in Health and Disease. 

By Stonehenob. With 70 Wood En- 
gravings. New Edition. Square crown 
8yo. 10«. Bd, 

The Gkreyhotind. By the same Author. 
Revised Edition, with 24 Portraits of Grey- 
hounds. Square crown 8vo. 10«. GtL 

The Ox, his Diseases and their Treat- 
ment ; with an Essay on Parturition in the 
Cow. By J. R. DoBSON, M.R.C.T.S. Crown 
8vo. with Illustrations, 78, 6d. 



Commerce^ Navigation^ and Mercantile Aj^airs. 



The Theory and Practice of 

Banking. By Henrt Dunning Macleod, 
MA. Barxister-atp-Law. Second Edition, 
entirely rensAdelled. 2 vols. 8vo. dOf. 



The Elements of Banking* By 

Henry Dunning Macleod, M.A. of Tri- 
nity CoUege, Cambridge, and of the Inner 
Temple, Baxristcr-at-Law. Post 8vo. 
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The^Law of ITalloiis Oonsiidsred 

«8 Independent Political Oommnnities. By 
Sir TsAYSBS Twos, D.CX. 2 vols. 8vo. 
20$. or sepantelj, Part I Feaee^ 12f. 
IX^ABT 11. War, 18t. 

Fraotioal Guide Ibr BritfiOi Ship- 

masten to United States PortsL By Pisr- 
jtBFONT Edwabds. Po6t 8to. 9«. 6tL 



M'CoUoch's Diotionary, Prac- 

tieal^Tlieoretica], and Historical, of Com- 
meroe and Commercial Navigation. New 
Edition, revised thronglioat and oonected 
to the Piresent Time; with a iKographical 
Notice of the Author. Edited by H. G. 
Bbid, Secretaiy to Mr. M^CnUoch for many 
years. 8vo. price $3«. cloth. 



Works of Utility and General Information. 



Xodeam. Oookery for FriTate 

Familieay redooed to a System of Easy 
Practice in a Series of careftdly-teBted Re- 
ceipts. By Eliza Actom. Newly revised 
and enlarged; with 8 Plates, Figures, and 
160Woodcats, ¥c^S$, 

On Food^ its Varieties, Chemical Com- 
jKmtion, Nutritive Yaloe, Comparstive Di- 
gestibility, Physiological Functions and 
Uses, Preparation, Culinary Treatment, 
Preservation, Adulteration, &c Being the 
Substance of Four Cantor Lectures deli- 
vered before the Society for the Enoourage- 
jnent of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce. 
By H. Lethebt, M.a ILA. Ph.D. &c 
Oown 8vo. 

JL Fraotioal Treatifle on Brewing ; 

with Formuls for Public Brewers, and In- 
structions for Private Families. By W. 
Black. Fifth Edition. 8vo. 10s. GdL 

ChesB Openings. By F. w. Lonoxah, 

BalUol College, Oxford. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6dL 



Whiat, What to Iiead. By C 

Third Edition. 32mo. Is. 



The Cabinet I«wyer; a Popular 

Digest of the Laws oi England, Civil, , 

Ohninal, and ConstitutionaL 25th Edition; ! 

with Supplements of the Acts of the Par- ! 

liamentary Sessions of 1867, 1868^ and 1869. ' 

Fcp.l0s.6({. I 

The Fhiloaophy of Health; or, an | 

Exposition of the Physiological and Sanitary ! 

Conditions conducive to Human Longevity : 

and Hi^piness. By Southwood Sioth, ■ 

MJ)^ Eleventh Edition, revised and en- j 

laiged; with 113 Woodcuts. 8vo. 7s. 6«L | 

A Handbook Ibr Beaders at the 

British Museum. By Thomas Nichols. 
Post 8vo. 6s. 

Maonder'a Treasury of Know- • 

ledge and Library of Reference : comprisicg ' 
an English Dictionary and Grammar, Uni- • 
versal Gazetteer, Classical Dictionary, 
Chronology, Law Dictioiiaiy, Synopas of = 
the Peerage, Useful Tables,^. Fcp. lOt. 6<l. 



Hints to Mothers on the Kanage- 

ment of their Health during the Period of 

Pregnancy and in the Lying-in Boom. Bt 
T.BuLL,M.D. Fcp.5«. 

The Katemal Management of 

Children in Health and Disease. By Thomas 
BiXL, M.D. Fcp. 5«. 

How to Knrse Sick Children; 

containing Directions which may be found 
of service to all who have charge of the 
Young. By Chables West, M.D. Second 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Is. Gd, 

'Notes on Hospitals. By ¥uobxs<x 

KiOHTiNGAiJL Third Edition, enlarged; 
with 13 Plans. Po8t4to. 18f. 

Instmotions in Household Mat- 

tCTS. Written by a Laot for the use of 
Girls intended for Service on leaving School 
Seventii Edition. Fcp. Is. 6d. 

Mary's Erery-Day Book of usofol 

and Mi a cell a n eoos Knowledge; illnstrated 
with Stories, and intended for the use of 
Children. By F. E. Bukbcbt. 18mo. Bs. 6rf. 

Tidd Pratt*s Iaw relating to 

Ben<£t Bonding Societies; with Poetics! 
Observations on the Act and all the Cases 
decided thereon, also a Form of Bales and 
Forms of Mortgages. Fcp. 3s. 6d. 

Collieries and Collieni: aHandbook 

of the Law and Leadmg Cases relating 
thereto. By J. C. Fowlkb, of the Inner 
Temple, Banristo^ Stipendiary Magistrate. 
Second Edition. Fcp. 8n>. 7s. 6dL 

WiDich's Fiopiiilar Taldes for As- 

certaming the Value of Ufidiold, Leasehold, 
and Churdi Property, Benewal fines, &c. ; 
the Public Funds ; Annual Average Price 
and Ldterest on Conaolsfrom 1731 to 1867 ; 
Chemical, Geographical, Astronomical', 
TrigonometricalTsUes, &c Ptost 8vo. 10s. 

Oonlthart's Decimal Interest 

Tables at Twcnty^ur Difioent Rates not 
exceeding Five per Cent. Calcolated for the 
use of Banken. To which are added Com- 
mission Tables at One-eigfath and One- 
fourth per Cent. 8vo. las. 



INDEX. 



Acton's Modern Cookery 20 

Aloock'b Besidence in Japan 17 

Allibs on Formation of Christendom 16 

Alpine Guide (The) 17 

Althaus on Medical Electricity 10 

AiTDBBWB^B Life of Oliyer Cromwell 8 

AsvoLD's Manual of English Literature .. 6 

Ajutoti'b Elements of Physics 8 

Arundines Cami 18 

Autumn Holidays of a Country Parson .... % 

Atbb'8 Treasury of Bible Knowledge ...... 15 

Bacon's Essays by Whatelt 5 

— Life and Letters, by Sfbddino . . 4 

'" 'Works 5 

Bain's Mental and Moral Science 7 

— ^— ^ on the Emotions and Will 7 

—"-on the Senses and Intellect 7 

^^^ on the Study of Character 7 

Ball's Ouide to the Central Alps 16 

< Guide to the Western Alps IC 

Guide to the Eastern Alps 16 

Babnabd'b Drawing ftrom Nature ........ 12 

Batldon'b Bents and Tillages 13 

Beaten Tracks 16 

Beckjss'b Charidst and OaUus 18 

Benpbt'b Sanskrit-English Dictionary .... 6 

Black's Treatise on Brewing 20 

BtAGKLBT'B Word-Gossip 7 

German-English Dictionary . . 6 

Blaine's Rural Sports 19 

Yeterinary Art 19 

BoTTBNE on Screw Propeller IS 

^'b Catechism of the Steam Engine . . 13 

Examples of Modem Engines . . 13 

Handbook of Steam Engine .... 13 

Treatise on the Steam Engine. ... 13 

Improrements In the Steam- 

Engine 13 

BowDLBs's Family Shakspbaee 18 

Bhandb's Dictionary of Science, Literature, 

and Art 

Brat's (C.) Education of the Feelings .... 7 

^——Philosophy of Necessity 7 

On Force 7 

Bbownb's Exposition of the 39 Articles .... 14 

Buckle's History of Civilisation 2 

Bull's Hints to Mothers 20 

Maternal Management of Children . . 20 

Bunben'b Ancient Egypt 8 

God in History 3 

■ Memoirs 4 

BUNSEN (E. De) on Apocrypha 16 

——'8 Keys of St. Peter 15 

Bubbubt'b Mary's Every Day Book 20 

Bitbeb's Vicissitudes of Families 4 



BuBtON's Christian Church T S 

Yikram and the Vampire 17 

Cabinet Lawyer... •»!. <•«•.........'.. 80 

Caltbbt'b Wife's Manual 16 

Catbs'b Biographical Dictionary • 4 

Cats and Faelib's Moral Emblems 18 

Changed Aspects of Unchanged Truths .... 6 

Cbbbnet'b Euphrates Expedition 17 

IndianPolity 8 

Waterloo Campaign 8 

Child's Physiological Essays... 11 

Chorale Book for England 11 

Clouoh'b Lives from Plutarch 2 

Cobbb'b Norman Kings 3- 

CoLENBO (Bishop) on Pentateuch and Book 

of Joshua 15 

Commonplace Philosopher in Town and 

Country C 

Conington's. Chemical Analysis 9 

Translation of Virgil's Jflneid 19 

Contanbeau'b Two French Dictionaries ... 6 
CONTBEABE andHowBON'sLtfc andEpistles 

ofSt.Paul 14 

Cook's Acts of the Apostles 14 

Voyages 4 

Coofbb'b Surgical Dictionary 10 

Copland's Dictionary of Practical Medicine , 11 

•Cotton's Introduction to Confirmation. . . . 14 

CouLTHABT'B Decimal Interest Tables .... 20 

Counsel and Comfort from a City Pulpit .. 6 

Cox's (G. W.) Manual of Mythology 18 

■■ Aryan Mythology S 

• Tale of the Great Persian War 8 

Tales of Ancient Greece .... 18 

— (H.) Ancient Parliamentary Elections 1 

History of the Reform Bills .... 1 

Whig and Tory Administrations 1 

Cbbsy's Encydopiedla of Civil Engineering 18 

Critical Essays of a Country Parson 6 

Cbowb's History of France 2 

Gullet's Handbook of Telegraphy la 

Ctjsack'b History of Ireland 2 

Dabt's Iliad of Homer 19 

lyAiTBiONift'B History of the Reformation in 

the time of Calyin 2 

Datidson'b Introduction to New Testament 14 

Dayman's Dante's Divina Commedia 19 

Dead Shot (The), by Mabksman 19 

Db la Rite's Treatise on Electricity 8 

Dbnison's Vice-Regal Life 1 

Db Tocqttbtillb's Democracy in America . 2 

DoBSON on the Ox 19 
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Botb'b Law of Storms 8 

Dotlb's Fairyland 11 

Dtbb'b City of Borne 8 



EiJTUJUs's Hints on Household Taste .... 12 

History of Oil Fainting 11 

Lifeof Gibson U 

Bdmuvdb*8 Names of Flaoes 

Edwabdb's Shipmaster's Guide 20 

Blements of Botany 9 

BuJCOTT*B Commentary on Ephesians .... 14 

Destiny of the Creature ...... 14 



Lectures on Life of Christ 
Commentaiy on Galatians .... 

Pastoral Epist. 

^— Fhilippiaiis»Ac. 

• Thessalonians 



U 
14 
14 
14 
14 

Bsssys and Bevieva •••• • 16 

Bwald'b History of IsHMil •••« 14 



jAiBBAnof^ Ap p l jg a t k m of 

Wrought Iron to Bidldins ......*......... 12 

■ InformatioD for Bngineers .... 12 

TreatiMoaMiUsandMillwork 12 

» Iron Slii|rtwHlding ..••»»». — »* IS 

Fjjladat'b Life azMi Letters ...» ».. 3 

Fabbab'8 Chapten on Language 6 

— — Families of Speech ».«... 7 

Fblkut on Hosiery A LaeeMaauAwtiirea.. 13 

Fvoulkbb'b Christendom's Divistooa 15 

P iTzw v^ BAM on Horses and Stablea ...... 19 

Five Years in a Protestant Sisterhood...... 14 

Flamank's DiyersiUes of Lil^ 7 

FOBBBs's Earls of Qranard 4 

Fowlbb'b Collieries and Colliers .»r 20 

Fbakcib's Fishing Book 19 

Fbeshfibi.d-'8 Travels in the Caueasos .... 10 

FBOUDE'sHutory of England 1 

Short Studies 6 

Gab'Ot'b Elementary Fbysies.... 8 

Gascoioitb'b Doctor Harold 18 

Gilbebt's Cadore • 18 

■ and CsuBCHiLL'a Dolomites .... 16 

Gibtib'b House I Live la 11 

Goldsmith's Poems* Illustrated 18 

GouiJ>*8 Silver Store... ^ 6 

Gbaham's Book Ahout Words 6 

Qbaitt'b Ethics of Aristotle 6 

Home Politics 2 

Graver Thoughts of a Country Parson 6 

Gray's Anatomy » 10 

Gbbkithow on Bronchitis 10 

Gboyb on Correlation of Physical Forces . . 8 

GuBNB y'b Chapters of French History .... 2 

GwiLT's Enoyclopsdia of Arohitecture .... 12 



Hare on Election of BepresentaetiveB 6 

Habtwig's Harmonies of Nature 9 

Polar World 9 

■ Sea and its Living Wonders .... 9 

TropicalWorld 9 

Hatches Life of Shaftesbury 8 

HAuaHTON's Manual of Geology 8 

Hawkbb's Instructions to Young Sports- 
men « 19 



Hebbchbl'b Outlines of Astronomy 7 

Hbwitt on the Disesses of Women 10 

Holmeb'b Suiigical Treatment of Children . . 10 

System of Surgery 10 

Hooebb and WAUCBB-AniroTT's British 

Flora 9 

HoBinB'B Introduction to the Scriptures .. 15 

Compendium of the Scriptures . . 16 

How we Spent the Summer 16 

Howabd'b Gymnastic Exeroises 11 

Howitt'b Australian Discovery 17 

Northern Heights of London. ... 17 

Bural Life of England 17 

Visits to Biomarkable Places .... 17 

Huohbb'b Manual of Geography & 

Humb'sEsss^ ...«..•.. 7 

Treatise OB Human Naiiae* .« 1 

HuKPSBBza'B Sentiments of SliakspesM .. 12. 



Ihbb'b Soman History 2 

IzreBLOw'B Poems 18 

Story of Doom 18 

Mepsa 18 

Instructions in Household Matters 20 



Jahbsos's Legendsof Saints and Martyrs . . 12 

— — Legendsof the Madonna...... 12 

— ^— • — =- Legends of the Mooastic Ordcn IS 

Legendsof tlMSainoar.......^. 12 

Johhbtob'b Q— gr aph ical Dictionary ...... 8 

JuKsa on Second Deatii IK 

oal^rpesof Geneais 15 



Kausch's Commentary on the Bible. 5 

HeV)rew Gi-ammar 5 

Kbith on Destiny of the Wosld.... 14 

Fulfilment of Prophecy 14 

Kbbl'b Metallurgy, hy Gbookbb and 

BOhbio IS 

Ebstevbb'b Domestic Medkane .. .^...^r. .. 11 

Kibby and Sfbbcb'b Entomology. ......... 9 



Laitdon'bCL.E. L.) Poetical Woriu ...... 18 

Lathabc's English Dietionasy 6 

RiverPhite 8 

Lawlob'b Pilgrimages in the Pyrenees .... 10 

Lbckt'b Histoiy of European Morals ...... 3 

—— Rationalism 8 

Lbightob's Sermons and Charges 14 

Leisure Hours in Town 6 

Lessons of Middle Age 6 

Lbthbby on Food 20 

Lbwes'b Biographical History of Philosophy 3 

Lbwis's Letters 4 

LiDDELLand Scott's Greek-EBgliah Loieon 6 

Abridged ditto 6 

Life of Man Symbolised 11 

Mar^raret M. Hallahan 14 

LiifDLBT and Moore's Treasury of Botany 9 

Lindsay's Evidence for the Papacy ........ 14 

LoiraMAir's Edward the Third • 2 

Lectures on Histoid of England 2 

Chess Openings......... 20 

Lord's Prayer Illustrated 11 
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Lottdob's Enc^Iopedia of Agriculture .... 19 

Gwdening 13 

Plants 9 

LowvDBS's Engineer's Hmidbook.. 12 

iQfTtk Ehicharistioa 16 

•-'— Germanica 11, Ifi 

Messianica 10 

Mystica 1« 

KabeldeaiL «•• 17 

Ha.Caulat'b (Lord) Essays 8 

HiBtoiy of England .. 1 

Laya of Ancifiiit Some 18 

MisoellaBeeiB Wntings 6 

Speechfl«.>. B 

Works.. 1 

Mactabben's Lectures on Harmony ...... 11 

DfACKiNTOSH's Scenery of England and 

Wales 8 

MACLEOD'S Elements of Political Economy 4 

Dictionary of Political Economy 4 

Elements of Banking 19 

Theory and Practice of Banking 19 

McCuLLOCH's Dictionary of Commerce .... 20 

•"— Geographical Dictionary .... 8 

MAaniBE's Life of Father Mathew 4 

MANNiira's England and Christendom .... 16 

Mabcet on the Larynx 10 

Mabshall's Physiology ..« U 

Mabshhajt's Mistory of India 3 

Life of Haprelock 4 

MABiiirBAv'B Endeavours after tba Chris- 

tianLife 16 

Mabiineau's Letters from Australia. . .... 16 

Mabsbt's History ctf England 1 

Massihobbbd's History of the&^brmation 3 

Mathzson's England to Delhi 16 

Mausdeb's Biographical Treaeurj 4 

Geographical Treasury . ...^... . » 8 

Historical Treasury ..... 3 

r-T-. Scientific and Literary Treasury 9 

Treasury of Knowledge 80 

Treasury of Natural History .. 9 

Maubt's Physical Geogrf^hy. 8 

Mat's Constitutional History of England.. 1 

Melville's Digby Grand 18 

— General Bounce *.....* 18 

Gladiatora 18 

Good for Nothing 18 

— — Holmby House .» 18 

' . ^^Interpreter 18 

Kate Coventry 18 

Queen's Mariea • 18 

Mbhdelssohn's Letters *.. 4 

Menes and Cheops ..:. 7 

Mbbiyale's (H.) Historical Studies 2 

(C.) Fall of the Roman Republic 3 

■III Romans under the Empire 3 

— Boyle Lectures 3 

Mbbbifield and Evebs's Navigation .... 7 

Miles on Horse's Foot and Horse Shoeing . 19 

■ on Horses' Teeth and Stables 19 

Mill (J.) on the Mind 4 

Mill (J. S.) on Liberty 4 

England and Ireland • 4 

'■ Subjection of Women 4 

— on Representative Grovemment 4 

' on Utilitarianism 4 

^'8 Dissertations and Discussions 4 

Political Economy « 4 



Mill's Syst«m of Logio «. 4 

^Hamflton'a Phileaophy ►,.... 4 

Inaugural Address at 91;. Aadr«w*i. 4 

Millxb's Elements of Chemisfary .... .^..... 9 

Bymn Writers 19 

Mitchell's Manual of Assajteg IS 

Monsbll's Beatitudes ...«• 10 

HiaPreseneeiNihiaMaBiflisr... Ig 

' Spiritual Songa* « It 

Mo<«b's Irish lAelodlv.. 18 

LallARookft 18 

— Jowmal and CagrespuBdenoe . . .. 8 

PeetioalW<wka 18 

(Dr. G.) Fofwer of the Soul efen 

the Body • 16 

MoBBLL's Elements of Psyoh^ogy 7 

Mental PtaikMophy t 

MuLLEB's (Max) Chips from a Germao 

. Wwkshop ......* 7 

Lectures oa the Sdenee otlmi^ 

guage f 

(K. O.) Literature of Ancient 

Greece 8 

MUBCHIS09 on Gontinued Fevers 10 

——— on Livfflr Complaints 10 

Mitbe'b L%pguage and Literature of Greece 9 



New Testament Illustrated with Wood Itn- 

gravings from the (Hd Masters ....«....• 11 

Newman's History ofhis Religious Opinions 4 

Nichols's Handbook to British Museum. . 80 

NiGHTii7GALE*s Notes on Hospitals 20 

NiLSSOir's Scandinavia 9 

Nobthcote's Sanctuary of the Madonna . . 14 

NoBTHCOTT on Lathes and Turning 12 

NOBTOV'S City of London 17 

• 

ODLizre's Animat Chemistry ift 

Coarse of Practical Chemistry . • !• 

Manual of Chemistry 

Lectures on Carbon , 10 

Outlines of Chemistry 10 

Our Children's Story 18 

OwEir's Comparative Anatomy and Pliyalo- 

logy of Yertebrate Animals » 

Lectures on the Invertebrata. 8 

Packb's Guide to the ^jrreneea 17 

Paget's Leetures on Surgical Fatheiogy . . 10 

Pebbiba's Manual of Materia Medlca. ..... U 

Pbbkins's Italian and Tuscan Sonlptora .• 18 

Phillips's Guide to GeQlog3P» 8 

Pictures in Tyr(ri iQ 

Piesse's Art of Perfumery is 

Chemical, Natural, and Physical Maglo 18 

Pbatt's Law of Building Societies M 

Pbbkpbbgast's Mastery of lAognages .... 6 

Pbescott's Scripture Difficulties. 15 

Pboctob's Handbook of the Stars 7 

Saturn 7 

Pybb's England and France in the FifkeentH 

Century 2 

Quarterly Journal of Soionce 9 
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ftiiu.T'ilIap of Hont Blanc ;.. 16 

SsiMAnr on Aniline Dyw •• U 

2«|igioiu Eepublici •« IS 

i^TT.w rti Mamoriaii of London 17 

BiTlBB't nooB Amateur's Guide • 

BoBBnWe Oaviliy Oalecliiim 19 

BoosBS's Oornfpondenoe of GrejioQ 7 

. — . BeU|»eofMlh> 7 

. DeffnoeofPan 7 

I ■■■ JStmj* firom the iUtN6«7vA it*- 

%teo ••••••••• ••* •••••••• 6 

.^— Beeaon and Taith 6 
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Phraaea * 

Boma SoMarranea 17 

Bohaldb'8 Fly-Piaher*! Bntomology 19 

Bowtob'b Debater 5 

Bubssll on Gofemment and Conatitutlon 1 

* — • ^'a CBarl)8peedieBandDefpatche8 1 

Bamvslbov'b German Woridng Man 17 

Bavdass'b Justinian's Institutes 6 

ScHBFFLKE on Ocular Defects 11 

BcoTT'a Lectures on the Pine Arts a 11 

AlbertDurer 11 

SBBBOBX'aOifordBefonttersof 1408 8 

fiBWSLL'i After Life 17 

Glimpse of the World 17 

:,— mislory ct the Barlgr Church .... S 

Journal of a Home Life 17 

Passing Thoughts on Beligion .. 15 

—_ Prepantion for Communion .... 15 

Principles of Bducttion 15 

.•^-— ^— Bm^^^B* for Confirmation 15 

- Beadings for Lent 15 

»- Biamination for Confirmation .. 15 

Stories and Tales 17 

— — — Thoughts for the Holy Week .... 15 

Bbtmdoub's Pioneering in the Pampas 16 

SHArTBSBUBT's Characteristics 7 

8haE8E9UJUB*S Midsummer Night's Dream, 

illustrated with Silhouettes 12 

BHiELBy'B Church and the World 15 

. Invocation of Saints 16 

Shobt'b Church History 8 

Smart's WiXXSB'B English Pronouncing 

Dictionaries •! •••",•,• * 

'Smith's (SoirrHWOdft) Philosophy of Health 20 

. , (J.) Paul's Voyage and Shipwreck 14 

. (Stpvey) Miscellaneous Works .. 6 

. Wit and Wisdom 6 

SOUTHBT'B*)OCtor 5 

m y Poetical Works 18 

STi.KLBT'B History of BritishiBiids. . . ^. . . . 9 

Siebbibo's Analysis of Mill's Logic 5 

Stbvhbb's Essays in Ecclesiastical Bio- 
graphy J 

STiBiinro's Secret of Hegel 7 

Sxobehxbob on the Dog 19 

. — ^ on the Greyhound 19 

Stbicklabd'b Tudor Princesses 4 

>.. Queens of England 4 

Strong and Pree 7 

i^unday Afternoons at the Parish Church of 

a Scottish University City .6 



Bwbbtkab'b Through the Kight, and 

Onward 17 

• 

Tatlob'b (Jeremy) Works, edited hy Edbb 15 

THiBLWAU.'toHistoiy of Greece 2 

Timbb'b Curiosities of London 17 

THOiCBOB'a (Archbishop) Laws of Thought 6 

Thompbob'b Plaraguayan War 16 

(A. T.) Conspectus 11 

Todd (A) on Purliamentary Government . . 1 
I and Bowxab'b Anatomy and Phy- 

sidogyofMaa 11 

TbbbcA'b Beauties of Irish Lire 8 

Tbollofb'b Barehester Towers 18 

Warden 18 

Twjss's Law of Nations 20 

TmDALL's Lectures on Heat 8 

■ ■ Lecturea on Sound 8 

Uncle Pbtbb'b Pairy Tale 18 

Ubb's Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 

Mines la 



Yam Dbb Hobybb's Handbook of Zoology. . 8 
Yavohab's Revolutions in English History 8 



Wabbubtob'b Hn^ing Songs .«... 19 

Watbob's Principles and PractiA of Fbjtac 10 

Watts*8 Dictionary of Chemistry 9 

Wbbb'b Objects for Common Telescopes .... 7 

Wbbbtbb ft Wilkibbob'b GreeklTestameut 14 

Wbkd'8 Motes on Burgundy 16 

Wbllibotob'b LifB, by Glbio 4 

Wbbt on Children's Diseases 10 

on Nursing Children 20 

Whatblt'b English Synonymes 5 

Logic 5 

Bhetoric 6 

— ^^ on Beligious Worship 10 

Whist, what to Lead, by Cam 80^ 

Whitb and Biddlb'b Latin-English Die- - 

tionaries 6 

Wiloockb'b Sea Pisherman 19 

Williajcb'b Aristotle's Ethics 5 

History of Wales 2 

Williams on Climate of South of Prance. . 10 

Consumption 10 

WimiOH'B Popular Tables 20 

Willis's Principles of Mechanism IZ 

WiBSLOWon Light «.....r«* 8 

Wood's (J. G.) Bible Animals t .. 9 

* Homes without Hands .... 9 

(T.) Chemical Notes 10 

Wbi&ht's Homer's Iliad 19 

Tec's Manual of Zoology 8 

ToBGE's English-Greek Lexicons 6 

Two Editions of Horace 13 

ToFATT on the Dog 19 

on the Horse 19 

Zblueb's Socrates a 

F— — Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics . . 8 
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